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Recent  Newspaper  Sales  Show  Goodwill 
Values  Attracting  Investing  Public 

Economists  Interested  in  Unusual  Factors  Entering  Newspaper  Appraisals — No  Yardstick  for  Uni¬ 
versal  Measure — Elach  Sale  Requires  Expert  Independent  Consideration 


TNCREASED  interest  in  newspaper  By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

-*■  properties  as  a  new  field  for  finance  is 

being  manifested  by  bond  and  banking  of  preferred  and  stock  issues,  giving  the  tangible  assets  equivalent  to  $2,500  per 
houses  of  Wall  Street — a  striking  change  publisher  quick  money  for  necessary  ex-  $1,000  bond,’  or  ‘to  $160  per  share  of 
from  the  stony-eyed  attitude  of  the  banker  pansion  or  improvements,  and  paying  the  preferred  stock,’  or  some  similar  state- 
of  a  few  years  ago,  when  even  small  investor  a  safely  high  interest  rate.  ment.  They  are  just  beginning  to  realize 

short-term  loans  were  reluctantly  granted  According  to  Roland  Palmedo,  of  the  that  the  goodwill  value  of  a  newspaper 
and  extended,  often  without  due  profit  house  which  floated  the  Consolidated  is  easily  appraised,  readily  marketable, 
to  either  party.  No  more  telling  evidence  Publishers,  Inc.,  notes,  the  reason  that  and  therefore  a  legitimate  basis  for  the 
could  be  desired  of  the  vast  change  which  the  public  has  been  reluctant  in  the  past  issuance  of  securities,  either  bonds  or 
has  come  to  the  business  of  newspaper  to  buy,  and  American  bankers  have  been  stocks.” 


Newspaper  men  know  that  it  is  only 


publishing  in  the  past  decade.  reluctant  to  finance,  newspaper  securities  Newspaper  men  know  that  it  is  only 

Latest  in  the  small,  but  growing  chain  is  probably  that  the  intangible  values  in  the  smallest  communities  supporting 
of  newspaper  finance  stories,  is  that  of  of  a  newspaper  property  are  so  large  a  daily  that  the  tangible  assets  approxi- 
Consolidated  Publishers,  Inc.,  formed  by  hi  proportion  to  physical  assets.  The  mate  in  value  the  annual  gross  earnings 
Paul  Block  and  associates  in  his  various  intangible  values,  represented  chiefly  by  which  form  one  of  the  main  bases  for 
business  enterprises  to  take  over  the  stock  gtHnlwill,  are  based  on  earning  power,  the  appraisal  of  goodwill.  Even  there 
ownership  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  Newark  past,  present  and  prospective.  And  earn-  the  approximation  is  not  always  close. 
Star-Eagle,  Duluth  Herald  and  Lancaster  ing  power,  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  a  small  community  indeed  which 
(Pa.)  Nciv  Era,  as  well  as  the  business  is  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  physical  will  not  afford  its  daily  newspaper  a 
of  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  publishers  repre-  as.sets  necessary  that  the  goodwill  item,  gross  revenue  of  $25,000  a  year  from 
sentatives.  The  recent  purchase  by  Mr.  hi  the  case  of  a  successful  newspaper,  advertising  and  circulation,  and  a  news- 
Block  and  his  group  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  's  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  paper  earning  that  sum  can  easily  be 
is  to  be  financed,  it  is  understood,  by  the  asset.  produced  in  a  plant  costing  no  more  than 

sale  of  the  new  corporation’s  10  year  6^  “On  the  other  hand,”  Mr.  Palmedo  $15,000. 

per  cent  notes  to  the  value  of  $4,3C)0,0()0.  stated  to  Editor  &  Plblisher,  ‘‘the  in-  In  the  larger  field,  take  the  recent 
The  syndicate  of  bankers,  headed  by  Leh-  vesting  public  has  been  taught  to  look  appraisal  of  the  Consolidated  Publishers, 
man  Brothers,  New  York,  report  that  the  for  net  tangible  assets  greatly  in  excess  Inc.,  properties.  The  four  newspapers 
issue  met  with  immediate  success,  being  of  the  amount  of  senior  securities.  It  had  a  net  realizable  value,  according  to 
heavily  oversubscribed.  has  come  to  regard  this  as  one  of  the  Palmer,  DeWitt  &  Palmer,  of  $11,0(X),- 

Similarly  happy  was  the  offering  last  primary  tests  of  an  investment’s  safety.  000,  including  net  tangible  assets,  which 
winter  by  the  Chicago  Daily  Nervs  senior  fn  a  security  offering  it  looks  for  ‘qe^,  had  an  approximate  book  valuation  of 
securities  by  Walter  A.  Strong  and  his  ’ 

colleagues  in  the  management  of  that  - - 

paper  under  the  ownership  of  the  late 

Victor  F  Lawson.  These  bonds  are  FOUR  ROUGH  RULES  OF  THUMB  APPUED 

Sdil,g'°',hcr“s  to  valuation  of  daily  newspapers 

a  gilt-edge  personal  or  corporate  invest-  -roTirii  i- 

ihent.  Y^HILK  newspaper  economists  are  afireed  that  there  is  no 

Likewise  the  several  issues  of  notes  and  universal  rule  for  computing  the  value  of  a  newspaper  good- 

tends  on  h'Rhly  profitable  units  of  the  will,  each  property  transfer  requiring  independent  investigation 
Hearst  publications  have  been  absorbed  r  i  i  r  .  r  n  •  i  ®  r  ir  nr. 

freely  by  the  financial  district  and  passed  ^  ^  local  factors,  the  following  have  for  15  or  -0  years  heen 

to  the  investing  public  at  excellent  prices.  accepted  formulae: 

A  number  of  other  publishers.  Editor  1. — Value  circulation  and  goodwill  at  S10,0()0  per  thousand  of 

informed,  have  teen  circulation.  Many  instances  exist  where  this  rule  gives  no  index 
offered  financial  aid  by  imiiortant  New  .  i  i  -n  i  <• 

York  security  houses  for  expansion  of  farning  power  and  goodwill  value  of  newspapers 

their  operations  or  acquisition  of  other  with  small  circulations  hut  of  long  and  high  standing  as  adver- 
newspapers.  The  reported  total  of  these  tising  media. 

offers  runs  high  into  the  millions  and  it  is  2.— Value  circulation  and  goodwill  at  the  total  amount  of 

understood  also  that  the  connections  were  •  .  r  j  •  j  •  i  .•  e 

sought  not  by  the  publishers,  but  by  the  gross  receipts  from  advertising  and  circulation  for  the  past  12 

bankers.  ;  months.  Add  the  excess  of  current  assets  over  hahilities,  plus 

The  keen  minds  which  direct  the  flogw  the  replacement  value  of  plant,  machinery  and  equipment, 
of  liquid  caplJtal  ,  have  realized  that  3. — Value  circulation  and  goodwill  at  the  amount  which  the 

Sibk.^diffi^To  build,'^  net  earnings  capitalized  at  10  p^r  cent  for  the  year  in  quesUon 

tively  delicate  of  structure,  is  neverthe-  bring.  Add  the  excess  of  current  assets  over  liabilities,  plus 

less  a  solid  foundation  for  finance.  replacement  value  of  plant,  machinery  and  equipment. 

So  far  these  recent  efforts  have  not  ^  4. — Take  the  average  of  the  above  three  methods. 

jTcommo^rtock  te  news^^^^^  '  .  ««««"**  method,  many  experts  advise  that 

Bankers  have  tried  their  hand  at  direct  earnings  be  averaged  over  a  period  of  five  or  more 

Xr^tive  control  of  many  businesses,  years  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  basing  the  value  on  an  ab- 

•n  with  disaster  to  the  business  and  normal  twelve-month. 

their  holdings  therein,  and  not  a  few  Another  cardinal  point  in  valuation  is  insurance  that  the 

newspapers  have  suffered  from  such  con-  •  i  .•  i-  ,  j  •  i  i  i.  i  i  i 

trol.  The  new  idea  is  to  leave  the  com-  circulation  lists  and  circulation  income  are  well  established  and 

mon  stock,  with  its  voting  control  of  not  the  fruit  of  a  recent  campaign  whih  swelled  cash  reeipts  for 

the  paper’s  destiny  in  the  hands  of  the  the  present  but  may  not  be  paralleled  in  subsequent  years, 

publisher  and  his  immediate  associates, 
while  sharing  in  its  profits  by  flotation 


In  a  security  offering  it  looks  for  had  an  approximate  book  valuation  of 

FOUR  ROUGH  RULES  OF  THUMB  APPUED 
TO  VALUATION  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

^HILE  newspaper  economists  are  agreed  that  there  is  no 
universal  rule  for  computing  the  value  of  a  newspaper  good¬ 
will,  each  property  transfer  requiring  independent  investigation 
of  all  local  factors,  the  following  have  for  15  or  20  years  been 
accepted  formulae: 

1.  — Value  circulation  and  goodwill  at  $10,000  per  thousand  of 
circulation.  Many  instances  exist  where  this  rule  gives  no  index 
to  the  true  earning  power  and  goodwill  value  of  newspapers 
with  small  circulations  but  of  long  and  high  standing  as  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

2.  — Value  circulation  and  goodwill  at  the  total  amount  of 
gross  receipts  from  advertising  and  circulation  for  the  past  12 
months.  Add  the  excess  of  current  assets  over  liabilities,  plus 
the  replacement  value  of  plant,  machinery  and  equipment. 

3.  — Value  circulation  and  goodwill  at  the  aiqount  which  the 
net  earnings  capitalized  at  10  p§r  cent  for  the  year  in  ques^on 
will  bring.  Add  the  excess  of  current  assets  over  liabilities,  plus 
replacement  value  of  plant,  machinery  and  equipment. 

I  4. — Take  the  average  of  the  above  three  methods. 

With  regard  to  the  second  method,  many  experts  advise  that 
the  gross  earnings  be  averaged  over  a  period  of  five  or  more 
years  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  basing  the  value  on  an  ab¬ 
normal  twelve-month. 

Another  cardinal  point  in  valuation  is  insurance  that  the 
circulation  lists  and  circulation  income  are  well  established  and 
not  the  fruit  of  a  recent  campaign  whih  swelled  cash  reeipts  for 
the  present  but  may  not  be  paralleled  in  subsequent  years. 


$1,300,(XX).  In  other  words,  plant,  equip¬ 
ment,  real  estate,  and  balance  of  accounts 
receivable  over  accounts  payable  were 
only  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  papers’  total  valuation. 

Many^  rules  have  teen  advanced  for 
the  calculation  of  a  newspaper’s  intangi¬ 
ble  values,  but  none  of  them,  nor  all  of 
them  combined,  can  be  made  to  fit  every 
situation. 

Intangible  itself,  it  rests  upon  factors 
highly  elusive  to  any  of  the  five  senses. 

It  is  based  on  the  circulation  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  of  course,  and  the  power  and 
willingness  of  that  circulation  to  buy- 
goods  and  services  advertised  in  the 
newspaper,  so  that  advertisers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  its  columns  to  promote  the 
sale  of  their  commodities.  An  editor  anil 
publisher  may  have  labored  for  years  to 
make  his  newspaper  a  force  in  its  com¬ 
munity.  On  Monday  he  may  have  the 
universal  respect  of  all  citizens,  readers 
and  advertisers.  On  Tuesday  he  may 
have  lost  all  of  it  that  is  worth  while 
by  an  ill-considered  political  alliance,  or 
a  deserved  attack  upon  abuses  perpetrated 
by  a  local  power  who  is  in  position  to 
punish  the  newspaper,  or  by  an  arbitrary- 
stand  agiinst  advertisers  on  the  subj^t 
of  a  new  rate  card.  Any  of  these  tor 
a  thousand  otfiers  may  maim  his  earning 
power  and  goodwill  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  it  took  to  construct  it.  Often  it 
is  recovered.  Sometimes  the  loss  is 
permanent,  even  in  the  face  of  new  and 
sagacious  management. 

Factors  even  more  elusive  than  the 
management  of  a  newspaper  enter  into 
its  intangible  values.  Assume  a  hy¬ 
pothetical  newspaper  more  than  100 
years  old  in  a  city  steeped  in  historical 
traditions.  The  newspaper  has  its  tra¬ 
ditions,  too,  of  fearless  editorial  cham¬ 
pioning  of  the  public’s  rights  on  all 
political  questions,  of  earnest  and  com¬ 
plete  detailed  reporting  of  the  city’s  life, 
of  enthusiastic  and  well-considered  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  social  and  economic  advance 
in  the  city’s  development.  Such  a  news¬ 
paper,  even  though  its  present  conduct 
may  fall  somewhat  below  the  standard 
of  tradition,  even  though  the  earnings 
of  a  competitor  are  higher,  will  com¬ 
mand  a  high  goodwill  valuation  on  the 
present-day  market.  Its  buyer  must  be 
a  man  whose  earlier  training  and  habits 
of  mind '  wfll  Jje  in  harmony  with  the 
things  that  the  city  holds  sacred  and 
he  will  have  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  established  editorial  and  business 
policies.  In  such  a  community  the  idol- 
breaker,  even  if  he  could  obtain  the 
paper,  would  find  its  operation  impossible 
within  a  short  time.  Establish^  com¬ 
petition  would  run  away  with  his  field 
or  new  competition,  locally  financed, 
would  arise  to  fill  the  gap  that  the  in¬ 
truder  had  created.  That  is  not  a  dream, 
but  a  blind  statement  of  events  within 
the  memory  of  present-day  newspaper 
men. 

No  rule  of  ^  thumb  which  would  take 
_  (Continued  on  page  14) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  7,  1926 


CHARLESTON  (W.  VA.)  PAPERS  ON  OPEN 
SHOP  AS  COMPOSING  ROOMS  STRIKE 

Publishers  Reject  Demand  for  Wage  Increases  and  44-Hour 
Week — Union  Refuses  Arbitration  and  Suggests 
Higher  Advertising  Rates 


DOTH  newspapers  of  Charleston, 
\V.  Va.,  the  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Gazette,  this  week  put  their  composing 
rooms  on  the  open-shop  basis,  members 
of  the  Typographical  Union  having 
struck  at  midnight,  July  30,  following 
several  weeks  of  negotiation  for  a  new 
contract.  The  Daily  Mail's  edition  of 
July  30  was  omitted,  as  were  the  Sun¬ 
day  and  Monday  editions  of  both  papers, 
publication  being  resumed  on  Tuesday 
with  a  non-union  force  recruited  from 
Eastern  and  Mid-Western  cities.  The 
press  and  stereotype  rooms  of  both 
newspapers  were  unaffected. 

Members  of  the  local  Typographical 
Union  had  been  employed  by  the  papers 
under  a  three-year  contract  which  ex¬ 
pired  June  30,  but  continued  in  effect 
under  a  30-day  clause  until  July  30.  It 
provided  wages  of  $47  and  $50  for  day 
and  night  work  respectively  for  a  48- 
hour  week.  A  few  superior  men  in  each 
shop  were  paid  more  than  the  scale. 
The  union  proposed  an  increase  of  $3.60 
in  the  day  scale  and  $5  for  night  men 
and  a  decrease  in  working  hours  to  44 
per  week,  the  contract  to  run  for  18 
months. 

The  publishers’  first  counter -proposal 
was  for  a  three-year  contract,  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  48-hour  week,  and  a  decrease 
of  $3  in  wages,  declaring  that  the  de¬ 
crease  was  justified  by  slight  recession 
of  living  costs  since  the  war  period  and 
also  by  comparison  with  typographical 
wages  in  other  cities.  This  proposal  of 
the  publishers  was  later  amended  to  re¬ 
newal  of  the  old  contract,  which,  accord- 


job  .shops  in  Charleston  except  the  Trib¬ 
une  Printing  Company,  which  does  the 
state  printing,  and  one  other  small  es¬ 
tablishment,  are  co-operatively  owned 
and  operated  by  members  of  the  union, 
and  that  these  men  were  working  for 
themselves  and  paying  themselves;  that 
the  newspaper  proprietors  could  not  be 
expected  to  pay  whatever  high  scale  the 
co-operative  job  shop  owners  might  ar¬ 
range  with  themselves  and  for  them¬ 
selves  to  pay;  also  that  all  job  shops  in 
the  city  complained  that  they  were  los¬ 
ing  money  and  that  a  high  percentage  of 
job  printing  for  Charleston  business 
houses  is  being  done  in  other  cities  where 
lower  scales  prevail. 

The  publishers  also  set  forth  that  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  scale  for  newspapers, 
the  48  hours  of  labor  necessary  for  pub¬ 
lication  (four  hours  at  the  overtime 
rate)  would  cost  $57.50  for  day  work 
and  $62.50  for  night  work,  amounting  to 
an  increase  of  22  per  cent  days  and  25 
per  cent  nights  over  the  old  scale. 

In  a  statement  to  the  public  following 
resumption  of  publication,  the  publishers 
explained  all  issues  and  added  this  com¬ 
ment  : 

“The  present  scale  is  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  whole  country.  In  only  a  very 
few  cities  and  metropolitan  districts  of 
the  United  States  are  slightly  higher 
wages  paid.  The  publishers  submitted 
official  records  showing  that  typographi¬ 
cal  wages  in  Charleston  are  already 
much  higher  than  in  scores  of  cities 
which  are  much  larger  than  Charleston. 
They  showed  by  U.  S.  government  fig- 


ing  to  the  newspapers,  provides  wages  ures  that  typographical  earnings  by  the 


more  than  $4  a  week  higher  on  the  aver 
age  than  are  paid  to  typographical  men 
in  more  than  60  cities,  many  larger  than 
Charleston,  where  contracts  have  been 
renewed  during  the  past  year  without  in¬ 
creases. 

The  union  subsequently  offered  to 


year  in  Charleston  are  larger  by  several 
hundred  dollars  per  worker  than  the 
average  for  any  of  the  skilled  mechanical 
trades,  outside  the  printing  business,  not 
only  in  Charleston,  but  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

“Records  kept  by  local  contractors 


amend  its  proposal  by  making  the  con-  show  that  workers  in  the  building  trades 
tract  for  three  years,  but  still  insisting  in  Charleston  each  earn  hundreds  of 
on  the  wage  increase  and  proposing  to  dollars  less  by  the  year  than  do  the 
work  48  hours  per  week  during  the  first  printers  employed  on  the  Daily  Mail  and 
year  and  45  hours  per  week  during  the  the  Gazette.  Printers  have  constant  em- 
second  and  third  years.  The  publishers  ployment  at  high  wages,  and  lose  no  time 
rejected  this  proposition,  but  offered  to  on  account  of  bad  weather  or  other  ad- 


overtime  work,  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
a  half  for  the  overtime. 

“Comparing  the  present  typographical 
wages  in  newspaper  shops  in  Charleston 
and  other  cities,  the  publishers  also  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  statement : 

“Typographical  union  labor  contracts 
recently  have  been  renewed  in  64  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  without  wage  increase. 

“The  average  population  of  these 
cities  is  86,000,  or  about  twice  as  large 
as  Charleston’s  population.  The  average 
of  printers’  wages  in  these  cities  is,  for 
day  work,  $42.89  and  for  night  work 
$45.72,  or  about  $5  per  week  less  titan  in 
Charleston. 

“Twelve  cities  of  the  64  have  an  aver¬ 
age  population  of  207,000,  four  to  five 
times  larger  than  Charleston.  Most  of 
them  are  metropolitan  places  or  suburbs 
of  a  metropolis.  The  average  of  weekly 
typographical  wages  in  these  is,  for  day 
work,  $50.68,  and  for  night  work,  $54.02. 

“In  25  other  cities  of  the  64  the  aver¬ 
age  population  is  22,000.  The  average 
typographical  wage  in  these  places, 
smaller  than  Charleston,  is,  for  day 
work,  $40.07,  and  for  night  work,  $42.78. 

“The  remaining  27  cities  of  the  64  are 
all  larger  than  Charleston,  according  to 
the  1920  census,  their  population  ranging 
from  42,000  to  259,0(K),  with  an  average 
of  92,000.  The  average  of  union  print¬ 
ers’  wages  in  these,  is,  for  day  work, 
$41.47,  and  for  night  work,  $44.54. 
These  wages  are  about  $6  per  week 
lower  than  Charleston  newspapers  are 
now  paying  and  from  $9.13  to  $10.46 
lower  per  week  than  the  Charleston 
union  is  now  demanding. 

“The  Charleston  union  is  demanding 
higher  wages  than  are  paid  in  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati, 
Denver,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles, 
Louisville,  Memphis,  Mobile,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Portland,  Ore.,  Providence,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Seattle  and  St.  Paul,  or  any  one 
of  213  other  cities. 

“It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Charles¬ 
ton  publishers  finally  offered  to  renew 
and  continue  for  three  years  a  scale  of 
wages  which  is  among  the  highest  in 
the  country,  notwithstanding  that  this 
scale  was  fixed  in  1923  when  living  costs 
were  higher  than  now ;  and  that  the 
union  not  only  refused  the  offer,  but  on 
repeated  occasions,  declined  in  writing 
to  accept  the  publishers’  proposal  to  set¬ 
tle  the  whole  dispute  by  arbitration.’’ 


submit  all  questions  at  issue  to  arbitra 
tion. 

Thereafter  on  two  occasions  the  pub¬ 
lishers  repeated  their  offer  to  arbitrate 
all  questions  under  international  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  the  union  rejected  all  three 
offers.  After  the  third  refusal  the  pub¬ 
lishers  withdrew  their  arbitration  pro¬ 
posal,  leaving  it  to  the  union  to  suggest 
such  a  course  if  it  saw  fit.  The  union, 
however,  stood  fast  on  its  amended 
proposition. 

.\t  one  point  in  the  negotiations  the 
union  representatives  suggested  to  the 
newspaper  owners  that  if  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  advanced  wages  out  of 
their  present  earnings,  they  ought  to  in¬ 
crease  their  advertising  rates  to  cover 
the  increased  wage  expense.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  in  their  opinion  Charleston 
merchants  were  paying  too  little  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  that  an  advance  in  rates 
was  a  simple  method  of  defraying  the 
additional  cost  of  typographical  labor. 

The  publishers  refused  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  explaining  that  business  conditions 
in  Charleston  did  not  justify  an  increase 
either  in  advertising  or  subscription 
rates ;  that  such  an  additional  cost  to  the 
merchants  of  doing  business  would  mean 
that  their  customers,  including  every 
wage-earner  in  Charleston,  would  pay 
nK)re  for  his  goods. 

The  union’s  principal  argument  for 
the  increase  was  that  in  all  the  job  print¬ 
ing  shops  members  of  the  union  were 
working  44  hours  and  receiving  $50.60 
for  day  work  and  $55  for  night  work. 

To  this  the  publishers  replied  that  all 


verse  conditions.  They  often  work  ex¬ 
tra  hours  voluntarily  at  overtime  rates. 
It  some  cases  the  printer  receives  large 
extra  sums  in  the  course  of  a  vear  for 


PETER  BLOSSOM  RETIRES 

Evarts  Blossom,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brockport  (N.  Y.)  Repub¬ 
lican  for  the  past  28  years,  has  leased 
the  publication  from  his  father  and  will 
be  its  editor  and  publisher  hereafter,  the 
father,  Peter  Blossom,  giving  up  active 
connection  with  the  newspaper. 


FREE  CRITICISM  OF  COURTS  BENEFICIAL 
By  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 

(H'ritten  especially  for  Editos  &  Publishes) 

I  WOULD  advocate  laws  depriving  judges  everywhere  of  the  right 
^  to  punish  for  contempt  of  court,  unless  the  contempt  of  court  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  court  room  and  in  a  way  definitely  to  show  disrespect  for 
the  judge  or  obviously  to  create  disregard  for  the  processes  of  the  law. 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  a  judge  to  be  an  autocrat  than  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  a  senator  or  any  other  public  official 
to  be  an  autocrat.  We  have  driven  autocratic  methods  out  of  every 
department  of  our  government  except  the  judiciary  and  we  cannot  have 
a  genuine  republic  until  we  have  reduced  the  judges  from  the  position  of 
autocrats  which  they  now  hold  and  put  them  on  the  democratic  basis  which 
other  public  servants  occupy. 

Every  public  servant  should  be  subject  to  criticism  for  his  acts,  in  the 
interest  of  good  government.  Such  criticism  is  not  merely  beneficial,  it 
is  essential  in  preserving  our  republican  institutions.  A  judge  should  be 
subject  to  legitimate  criticism,  his  decisions  should  be  subject  to  criticism, 
his  acts  should  be  subject  to  criticism  and  the  processes  of  any  trial  should 
be  subject  to  legitimate  criticism. 

If  the  courts  were  properly  responsive  to  public  opinion  and  subject 
to  popular  criticism  they  would  not  be  as  much  distrusted  as  they  are;  in 
other  words,  if  the  courts  could  not  commit  for  contempt  they  would  not 
be  so  largely  held  in  contempt. 


SEPARATE  FINANCES 
FOR  VIGILANCE 


New  Plan  Adopted  by  I.  A.  A.  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee - Woodbridge  Say* 

There  Mu«t  Be  Better  Support 
of  Organized  Movement 


The  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  have  established  separate  financ¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  plans  adopted  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Association’s  Executive 
Committee.  This  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  election  of  a  separate  treas¬ 
urer  for  the  advertising  organization, 
Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
who  was  elected  at  the  recent  convention 
in  Philadelphia.  Heretofore  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations  have  had  the  same  treasurer 
handling  all  funds. 

The  new  plan  provides  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  supported,  as  before, 
by  dues  from  affiliated  Advertising  Clubs 
aiid  departments  of  the  Advertising  Com¬ 
mission,  as  well  as  sustaining  member¬ 
ship  dues  from  those  concerns  that  are 
interested  in  the  work  the  Association 
is  doing  through  its  clubs  and  Commis¬ 
sion  departments  in  promoting  a  wider 
understanding  of  the  uses  of  advertising, 
and  improved  methods  in  advertising  and 
selling  practice. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
will  be  supported  through  sustaining 
memberships  from  special  industries  tor 
specific  programs  of  work,  as  well  as 
subscriptions  from  concerns  whose  inter¬ 
est  may  be  primarily  in  the  protective 
work  which  the  Bureau  is  doing  in  the 
national  advertising  field. 

In  a  statement  issued,  C.  K.  Wood- 
bridge,  president  of  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  .Association,  said ;  “If  the  work 
of  the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  is  given  opportunity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  people  who  are  interested 
in  its  work  are  hopeful  to  see,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  receive  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  our  support  from  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  that  are  interested  in  the 
more  effective  uses  of  advertising.  I 
refer  primarily  to  such  concerns  as  are 
represented  in  the  publishing  groups, 
poster  and  outdoor  advertising  interests, 
advertising  agencies,  advertising  specialty 
manufacturers,  screen  advertising  con¬ 
cerns,  producers  of  direct  mail  advertis¬ 
ing,  printers,  lithographers,  engravers  and 
others  who  make  their  profits  through 
the  sale  of  advertising  services  or  adver¬ 
tising  space. 

“Heretofore,  we  have  divided  the  funds 
received  from  sustaining  membership 
support,  except  for  special  programs  of 
work,  on  the  basis  of  seventy-five  per 
cent  going  to  the  work  of  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  and  Twent>'-five 
per  cent  to  the  general  work  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs. 

“It  is  believed  that  our  appeal  for 
financial  support  will  be  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  by  this  new  arrangement,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau  appealing 
directly  to  those  who  have  special  in¬ 
terest  in  their  activities,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  making  its  solicitations  for  sup¬ 
port  from  those  who  want  to  see  adver¬ 
tising  further  developed. 

“Our  present  sustaining  members  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  indicate 
whether  their  money  is  to  go  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Association  or  the  Bureau." 


ROCHESTER  HERALD  BANKRUPTCY 

Claims  aggregating  nearly  $450,000 
were  filed  by  270  creditors  wheit  the 
bankruptcj-  case  of  the  Rochester  (N.,  Y.) 
Herald  Company  came  un  for  disposition 
in  connection  with  the  winding  up  of  the 
receivership.  Hearings  on  the  claim! 
expected  to  continue  for  60  davs  or  ihnre. 
One  of  the  claims  is  that  of  M.  Bruce 
Potter,  former  nresident  of  the  company, 
who  seeks  $72,000  in  return  for  money 
said  to  have  been  advanced  to  the  firm 
while^  he  was  its  head.  .A  large  number 
of  disputed  claims  are  to  be  settled  it 
is  announced. 
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DICKEY  ATTACKS  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  SALE 


Owner  of  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  Asks  That  Transfer  to  Kirkwood  and  Associates  Be  Declared  Null 
and  Void — Says  He  Was  Successful  Bidder — Star  Company  and  University 

File  Demurrers  and  Ask  Dismissal 


Kansas  city,  Mo.,  Aug.  O. — Court 

action  attacking  the  recent  sale  of  exact  and  detailed  information  on  the 


the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  was  taken 
last  Saturday  in 
the  circuit  court 
here  in  a  petition 


“Plaintiff  further  states  that  publicly 

exact  and  detailed  information  on  the  (Kirkwood  and  associates)  a  loan  of  $8.-  and  privately  he  requested  of  the  univers- 

terms  of  the  sale  and  have  never  made  5(X),0(X),  payable  in  deferred  payments  and  ity  trustees  both  orally  and  in  writing 

public  the  complete  offer  of  Mr.  Kirk-  e.xtending  over  a  period  of  approximately  full  information  and  a  detailed  analysis 

wood  and  associates.  twenty  years,  and  that  the  only  security  and  audit  of  the  accounts  of  said  news- 


here  in  a  petition  8.  That  the  plaintiff  believes  his  bid  of 
tiled  by  the  law  $8,{X)1,0(X)  cash  and  $100,(XX)  rental  a  year 
firm  of  Miller  for  the  real  estate  for  a  period  of  twenty 


twenty  years,  and  that  the  only  security  and  audit  of  the  accounts  of  said  news- 
to  be  given  for  said  payment  is  the  prop-  papers  made  by  certified  public  account- 


erty  purchased  at  said  sale.” 


ants  and  a  written  report  of  some  well 


The  petition  further  alleges  that  the  ac-  known,  qualified,  disinterested  appraisal 


Winger  &  Reed-  years  with  a  $2,000,000  purchase  option  counts  receivable  included  in  the  property  company  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the 
er  for  Walter  S.  was  the  highest  and  best  bid  offered  for  for  which  Mr.  Kirkwood  and  his  asso-  properties  to  be  sold  and  urged  that  such 
Dickey,  owner  the  property.  ciates  bid  was  of  the  value  of  $1,000,000  information  be  furnished  to  all  bidders  so 

and  editor  of  the  The  complete  text  of  Colonel  Nelson’s  greater  than  the  property  included  in  the  that  all  bidders  might  be  on  an  equal 

Kansas  C  it  v  will,  which  provided  that  the  newspaj^r  bid  of  the  plaintiff  “and  had  this  plaintiff  basis. 

(Mo.)  Journal-  properties  should  be  sold  “at  the  best  price  been  advised  by  said  university  trustees  “Notwithstanding  said  written  de- 
Post.  and  on  the  best  terms  obtainable”  forms  that  all  of  the  accounts  receivable  of  said  mands  and  other  repeated  attempts  of  this 

The  petition,  one  of  the  exhibits.  trust  estate  were  to  be  included  in  said  plaintiff  to  secure  such  necessary  informa¬ 
filling  24  pages  of  (Tther  exhibits  include  the  form  of  bid  sale  this  plaintiff  could  have  and  would  tion  and  data  as  to  the  financial  condition 

closely  typewrit-  which  was  not  submitted  to  prospective  have  increased  his  bid  to  the  extent  of  and  value  of  said  properties  aforemen- 
ten  matter,  asks  purchasers  until  the  afternoon  of  the  last  the  value  thereof.”  tinned,  the  said  university  trustees  and 


(Mo.)  Jourttal-  properties  should  be  sold  at  the  best  price 
Post.  and  on  the  best  terms  obtainable”  forms 

The  petition,  one  of  the  exhibits, 
filling  24  pages  of  (Tther  exhibits  include  the  form  of  bid 
closely  typewrit-  which  was  not  submitted  to  prospective 
ten  matter,  asks  purchasers  until  the  afternoon  of  the  last 
that  the  sale  of  day  of  the  sale,  the  communication  of  Mr. 


Walter  S.  Pickey  q{  day  of  the  sale,  the  communication  of  Mr. 

the  Star  proper-  Dickey  to  the  trustees  in  which  he  asks 
ties  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  Company  by  for  detailed  data  concerning  the  Star 
the  universitv  trustees  of  the  William  properties,  and  a  copy  of  the  complete 
Rockhill  Nel'son  trust  be  declared  null  offer  made  by  Mr.  Dickey  at  the  time  of 


and  void  and  that  the  deed  executed  by  th^ale. 
the  trustees  be  set  aside  and  cancelled.  ,  . 

Mr.  Dickey,  although  specifically  the  plamtifC  o 
plaintiff,  sets  out  in  his  petition  that  the  tion  and  c 
suit  is  brought  in  behalf  of  Kansas  City, 
so  that  it  may  benefit  under  the  terms  By  the 
of  Colonel  Nelson’s  will.  Iietition, 


day  of  the  sale,  the  communication  of  Mr.  Concerning  efforts  of  the  Star  execu-  their  agents  *  ♦  *  failed  and  neglected 
Dickey  to  the  trustees  in  which  he  asks  tives  to  discourage  other  bidders  the  pe-  and  refused  to  furnish  said  information 
for  detailed  data  concerning  the  Star  tition  says:  and  data  to  this  plaintiff  and  failed,  neg- 

properties,  and  a  copy  of  the  complete  “Kirkwood  and  ^socia.tes  *  *  *  as  rep-  lected  and  refused  to  permit  the  plaintiff 
offer  made  by  Mr.  Dickey  at  the  time  of  resentatives  of  said  university  trustees  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the 


the  sale.  commenced  a  system  of  spreading  propa-  books,  papers,  records  and  written  data 

The  petition  states  further  that  the  ganda  which  was  design^  and  used  for  and  other  documents  that  had  been  used 
plaintiff,  despite  the  lack  of  full  informa-  the  purpose  of  discouraging  others  from  in  connection  with  said  business  and  prop- 
tion  and  data,  made  the  best  bid  for  the  bidding  on  said  newspaper  properties.  erty.” 

the  paper.  “Plaintiff  further  states  that  after  said  Attorneys  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 

“By  the  terms  of  said  bid,”  says  the  Kirkwood,  Stout,  Seested,  Longan,  Has-  Company  and  for  Irwin  R.  Kirkwood 
Iietition,  "plaintiff  offered  and  proposed  kell  and  Barrens  accepted  said  appoint-  filed  demurrers  and  motions  to  dismiss 


The  petition  asks  that  Mr  Dickey  be  to  pay  for  said  newspaper  plant,  exclu-  ment  by  the  university  trustees  and  as  the  suit, 
declared  the  successful  bidder  for  the  s've  of  the  real  estate,  the  sum  of  $8,001,  above  set  forth  *  *  *  and  while  acting  in  jhe  demurrers  were  identical  and  were 


newspapers  or  that  the  court  order  that 


a  new  sale  be  held  under  the  direction  cash  within  sixty  days  after  said  offer 
of  the  court  to  the  end  that  the  property  was  accepted,  and  that  m  addition  thereto 


may  be  sold  at  the  best  price  and  on  the 
best  terms  obtainable. 


000,  all  of  which  sum  was  to  be  paid  in  said  fiduciary  capacity  and  charged  with  a  based  on  the  following  reasons  •  The 
cash  within  sixty  days  after  said  offer  duty  under  the  will  of  William  R.  Nelson  court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  of 
was  accepted,  and  that  in  addition  thereto  of  using  their  efforts  in  obtaining  for  said  jhis  action,  because  the  plaintiff  has  no 
he  offered  to  lease  the  said  real  estate  newspaper  and  appurtenances  a  sale  for  jpgai  capacity  to  sue;  because  there  is  a 
property  used  in  connection  with  the  op-  the  best ‘price  and  on  the  best  terms  ob-  defect  of  narties  ol'aintiflF-  Walter  s; 


The  defendants  named  in  the  petition  eration  of  said  newspaper  plant  and  ap-  tainable,  they  continuously  used  the  col- 


defect  of  parties  plaintiff;  Walter  S. 
Dickey  is  not  a  proper  party  to  n.aintain 


include  William  Volker,  J.  C.  Nichols  purtenances  thereto,  for  a  period  of  tw-^  umns  of  the  Star  and  Times  for  the  pur-  this  action;  because  there  is  a  misjoinder 
and  Herbert  V.  Jones,  university  trus-  ty  years  at  the  price  and  sum  of  $100,000  pose  of  spreading  propaganda  that  tney  of  parties  defendant, 
tees ;  The  Kansas  City  Star  Company ;  Per  year  with  an  option  to  purchase  said  were  the  logical  and  proper  forties  to  Motions  to  dismiss,  identical,  set  forth 
Irwin  R.  Kirkwood,  August  F.  Seested,  ^  ‘o^al  consideration  of  whom  the  Star  properties  should  be  sold  these  reasons :  Because  Walter  S.  Dickey, 


Ralph  K  Stout,  George  B.  Longan, 
Henry  J.  Haskell,  Earl  McCollum  and 


$2,000,000. 


and  all  of  said  propaganda  and  publica-  the  plaintiff’  herein,  has  no  ’standing 


.And  plaintiff  states  that  the  bid  so  tions  were  made  by  said  Kirkwood  and 


Idlin' T  Harr, .ns’  Star  pvpnitivps  and  made  by  him  was  for  a  better  price  and  associates  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 

^  on  terms  more  favorable  to  the  trustees  couraging  and  preventing  other  bidders 


North  T.  (jentry,  attorney  general  of  i  j  .  r  ~  a  t  ..  any  asuun  cuuiu  uc  m- 

Missouri.  ‘he  bid  made  by  Kirkwood  and  asso-  from  bidding  on  said  properties  and  for  stituted  or  maintained  at  all,  the  attorney 

The  attorney  general  was  named  a  de-  ciates  or  any  other  bidder,  the  entire  con-  the  purpose  of  leading  others  to  believe  general  of  Missouri  is  the  only  propeV 
fendant  4ifter  he  had  declined  to  start  court  sideration  for  said  newspaper  plant  being  that  they  would  be  favored  by  the  urn-  party  phintiff  and  is  the  only  person 
proceedings  for  annulment  of  the  sale  on  payable  to  pajff  university- trustees  m  cash  versity  trustees  m  the  sale  of  said  entitled  to  institute  or  maintain  this  suit  ■ 

T  .  .  0  0  .  «  «.  nriH  tVio  crsi/i  nille  onH  c  r\rr^tY#»rtt AC  t _  •-  p  .  -  .  ’ 


whatsoever  to  institute  or  maintain  this 
action  and  is  not  a  proper  party  plain¬ 
tiff  ;  because,  if  any  action  could  be  in¬ 


behalf  of  the  public. 

The  petition  recites  among  others,  these 
specific  reasons  for  asking  the  court  to 
set  aside  the  sale : 

1.  That  the  trustees  and  their  fiduciary- 
agents,  Mr.  Kirkwood  and  associates,  re¬ 
fused  to  give  to  prospective  bidders  suf¬ 
ficient  data  and  information  on  which  to 
make  intelligent  bids  on  the  Star  prop¬ 
erties. 

2.  That  Mr.  Kirkwood  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  as  agents  of  the  trustees  in  man¬ 
agerial  control  of  the  newspapers,  had 
information  concerning  assets,  earnings 
and  valuation  of  eiiuipment  of  the  proi>- 
erties  that  was  asked  for  but  denied  to 
other  bidders. 

3.  That  the  fiduciary  relationship  of 
Mr.  Kirkwood  and  his  associates  to  the 
university  trustees  as  their  agents,  dis¬ 
qualified  them  as  bidders. 

4.  That  Mr.  Kirkw-oinl  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  through  the  columns  of  the  Star 
and  through  Other  agencies,  launched  a 
propaganda  campaign  to  discourage  pros¬ 
pective  bidders  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
property  at  a  price  less  than  its  real 
value. 

5.  That  facts  concerning  the  earnings 
of  the  newspapers  between  the  dates  of 
February  27  and  July  9,  1926,  the  date  of 
the  sale,  w-ere  denied  all  bidders  except 
Mr.  Kirkwood  and  his  associates,  who  as 
agents  and  employes  of  the  trustees,  had 
this  information. 

6.  That  accounts  receivable  amounting 
to  $1,(X)0,000  of  which  other  bidders  had 
no  knowledge,  were  included  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  purchased  by  Mr.  Kirkwood  and 
his  associates,  thus  decreasing  to  that 
amount  their  net  bid. 

7.  That  the  university  trustees  have 
suppressed  and  withheld  from  the  public 


and  the  said  bills  and  accoums  receivable  propert^^^^^^^  ,  ,  »  because  it  appears  from  the  plaintiff’s 

hereinafter  mentioned  of  which  plaintiff  Plaintiff  further  states  that  under  date  oetition  that  thp  attomw  <T»n..roi 
is  now  informed  and  believes  and  so  states  of  June  30,  1926  he  handed  to  William  Missouri  has  refused  to  institufe  or  main- 
it  to  be  a  fact,  are  of  the  face  and  reason-  Volker,  one  of  the  trustees,  a  request  in  tojn  artion  what«..f.vpr  •  Kppt.cp 
able  value  of  over  $1.0(X),000,  were  to  be  writing  for  certain  detailed  information  plaintiff’s  petition  herein  does  not  state 
and  remain  the  property  of  the  university  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  to  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of 
trustees  and  were  not  included  in  plain-  said  trustees  a  blank  form  on  w-hich  to  action 

tiff’s  bid.”  furnish  the  details  with  respect  to  the  a  o.p 


‘'•V.  "motion  was  filed  on  Monday  for  the 

The  petition  goes  on  to  say  that  the  items  a^ve  mentioned.  That  all  of  the  apiK.intment  of  a  special  commissioner  to 
plaintiff  was  advised  that  the  university  information  severally  reriuested  by  this  preside  at  the  taking  of  depositions  in  the 
trustee.^  would  not  consider  any  bid  that  plaintiff  of  the  trustees  was  necessary  in  case,  by  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff 

tVip  r.avmpnt  nf  anv  rinrt  nf  nrdpr  crivp  nnv  r.pr«nn  nrnnn«incr  to  .pi  .  .  L,  . 


contemplated  the  payment  of  any  part  of  order  to  give  any  person  proposing  to  -j-fje  trustees  of  the  Nelson  estate 
the  purchase  price  out  of  the  future  earn-  purchase  said  newspapers  sufficient  data  William  Volker  J  C  Nichols  and  Her- 


ings  of  the  newspaper  _  properties,  but 
despite  the  fact  “extended  to  said  bidders 


on  which  to  base  an  accurate  and  intel¬ 
ligent  bid. 


WHITE  ON  CONTEMPT  OF  COURT  ISSUE 
By  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 
Editor,  En-poria  (Kan.)  Gazette 

(H'rittcn  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher);  ■ 

\J^E  editors  are  just  beginning  to  feel  what  labor  has  felt  for  years. 

We  have  applauded  judges  as  conservators  of  the  constitution 
when  they  were  restricting  the  rights  of  labor  by  injunctions,  denying 
them  trials  by  jury  under  proceedings  which  now  are  grinding  the  liberties 
out  of  the  press.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  take  labor  with  us  in  our 
flight  across  the  ice  for  liberty  like  Eliza  and  her  child,  we  might  as  well 
stay  at  home. 

So  long  as  judges  can  enjoin  men  from  striking  and  prevent  peaceful, 
direct  picketing;  so  long  as  the  courts  and  the  strong  arm  of  government 
are  against  labor  in  its  peaceful  struggle  for  economic  liberty,  our  editorial 
wail  for  special  privileges  in  the  courts  will  excite  no  very  great  sympathy. 

TTie  thing  that  effects  us  is  more  deep-seated  than  our  own  little  wrong. 
It  is  a  repression  of  American  liberties  whifh  comes  from  class-conscious 
government. 


bert  V.  Jones,  on  Wednesday  entered  the 
Circuit  Court  to  defend  the  sale  of  the 
Star  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  Company. 
The  attorneys  for  the  trustees  served 
notice  on  the  Dickey  lawyers  that  they 
would  file  on  Thursday  a  motion  to  dis¬ 
miss  and  a  demurrer  to  the  suit  re¬ 
cently  brought  by  Dickey  to  set  aside  the 
sale.  The  points  for  dismissal  made  by 
the  trustees  are  similar  to  the  ones  made 
by  the  Star  Company’s  attorneys. 

The  following  statement  was  issued  bv 
Watson,  Gage  &  Ess  and  I^throp,  Mor¬ 
row,  Fox  &  Moore,  attornevs  for  the 
Star : 

“It  is  our  opinion  the  suit  brought  by 
Walter  S.  Dickey  utterly  is  without  merit. 
A  suit  of  this  kind  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  bv  the  attorney  general,  and  in 
view  of  his  refusal  to  act,  because  he  had 
no  grounds  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Dickey’s 
action  is  groundless  and  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained. 

“In  view  of  this,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  bringing  of  the  suit  can  only  be 
for  the  purpose  'of  embarrassing  and 
harassing  the  present  owners  of  the  Star 
and  of  crippling  the  trust  created  by  Col. 
W.  R.  Nelson.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
last  fling  of  a  desperate  competitor.” 
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WASHINGTON’S  BEAUTY  ENHANCED  BY 
ADDING  THREE  STORIES  TO  PRESS  CLUB 

President  Bell  Cites  Record  to  Show  Unanimous  Approval  of 
Civic  and  Artistic  Bodies  and  Full  Hearings  Before 
Congressional  Committees 


By  ULRIC  BELL, 

President  National  Press  Club 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Aug.  5.— 
Columns  of  steel,  rising  higher 
daily  at  the  corner  of  14th  and  F  Streets, 
Washington,  a  t- 
test  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  which  is  be¬ 
ing  made  on  the 
National  Press 
Building. 

That  this  steel 
will  carry  the 
building  to  a 
height  o  f  140 
feet,  or  fourteen 
stories,  instead  of 
eleven  stories,  as 
originally  plan¬ 
ned,  is  due  to  an 

„  Act  of  Congress 

UiJtic  Bell  .  v 

permitting  the 

building  to  be 
built  higher  than  the  zoning  height 
limit  of  110  feet. 

Congress  passed  this  bill  after  learning 
that  it  was  the  consensus  of  official  bod¬ 
ies  and  citizens’  representatives  that  the 
additional  height  would  enhance,  rather 
than  mar,  the  symmetry  of  the  skyline 
of  the  National  Capital. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  additional 
height  would  bring  the  Press  Building 
nearer  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  Mun- 
sey  and  New  Willard  Hotel  building  and 
thus  provide  a  more  harmonious  group- 
ing. 

This  was  the  emphatic  view  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who,  on  March  4,  in  a  letter 
to  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  then  considering  the  bill, 
pointed  out  that  in  1924  Congress  had 
passed  a  measure  authorizing  the  Har¬ 
rington  Hotel  to  carry  a  new  building 
to  a  height  of  130  feet,  although  the  zon¬ 
ing  regulations  permitted  only  110. 

In  this  letter  it  was  stated,  “the  com¬ 
missioners  were  of  the  opinion  that 
height  should  be  permitted  in  that  case 
because  the  building  proposed  would  then 
lie  the  same  height  as  the  adjacent 
building.” 

The  commissioners,  through  President 
Cuneo  H.  Rudolph,  added: 

“The  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion 
that  their  recommendations  in  the  present 
instance  (that  of  the  National  Press 
building)  should  be  consistent  with  their 
recommendation  with  respect  to  the  Har¬ 
rington  Hotel  case.” 

However  the  height  proposed  for  the 
Press  building  by  the  commissioners, 
which  height  as  they  then  believed,  would 
bring  the  structure  to  a  level  with  the 
adjacent  buildings,  was  130  feet,  and  the 
letter  added  that  they  would  have  “no 
objection  to  having  the  130  feet  height 
limit  apply  to  a  greater  area  than  that 
prescribe  in  the  bill.” 

At  a  later  hearing,  it  was  developed 
that  the  Munsey  and  Willard  buildings 
towered  to  heights  greater  than  those 
apparently  included  in  the  original  in¬ 
formation  of  the  commissioners.  This 
was  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  when  it  was  stated 
that  the  Munsey  building  was  160  feet 
high  and  the  New  Willard  158  feet. 
Engineer  Commissioner  Bell,  in  direct 
charge  of  the  building  regulations,  said 
that  if  this  were  true,  he  would  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  bill.  No  objections  were 
made,  the  project  received  the  approval 
of  the  zoning  commission  and  the  bill, 
after  some  debate  in  the  senate,  was 
passed. 

As  matters  stand  the  National  Press 
Building,  when  completed  will  still  be 
slightly  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
buildings  mentioned. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  commission 
of  fine  arts,  an  advisory  body  created  by 
Congress  to  help  preserve  the  beauty  of 


Washington,  the  following  letter  speaks 
for  itself ; 

April  12,  1926. 

Nation- Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

r.enllenien — In  response  to  your  request  the 
undersigned,  together  with  James  Wi'.Iiam 
Prynn,  or.  Saturday,  April  3,  called  on  Charles 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  stated  to  Mr.  Mi-ore  the  object  of  our 
call,  and  that  was  that  Senator  King,  of  Utah, 
had  niade  the  statement  to  some  of  your  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  Fine  Arts  Commision  was  op- 
iKjsed  tc  the  National  Press  building  reaching 
the  maximum  height,  on  F  street,  of  140  feet, 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  buildings  adjacent 
to  the  National  Fress  building,  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  reach  considerably  greater  heights 
than  MO  feet. 

Mr.  Moore  stated  to  us  that  Senator  King 
was  in  error  and  had  been  misinformed.  If  he 
had  stated  that  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  was 
opposed  to  the  Press  building  reaching  the  140 
feet  level,  and  that  this  commission  had  had 
the  matter  before  them  and  had  decided  that 
this  height,  in  this  locality,  was  not  objection¬ 
able;  in  fact,  that  they  had  taken  the  view 
that  the  entire  block  should  be  authorized  to 
reach  this  proper  height  limit. 

Mr.  Moore,  we  understood,  would  address  a 
letter  to  you  or  to  anyone  else  that  you  may 
suggest  as  interested  in  this  m.atter,  which  let¬ 
ter  we  are  conbdent  will  coincide  with  the  state¬ 
ment  made  above,  and  that  is  that  this  classic 
building  of  the  National  Press  Club’s  would  be 
more  symmetrical  and  would  more  greatly  en¬ 
hance  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  city,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  reach  the  height  desired  and  thus 
approximate  but  not  reach  the  height  of  the 
Munsey  building  and  the  Wilhard  hotel,  which 
are  adjacent  to  the  Press  building. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  Joy  Epson, 

Treasurer,  National  Press  Building 
Corporation. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Council  of  the 
District,  an  organization  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  citizens  groups,  set  up  by 
the  commissioners  to  aid  them  in  their 
work,  and  a  body  which  has  interest  jn 
the  beautification  of  Washington,  gave  its 
vigorous  approval  to  the  project. 

Summarizing  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  permission  granted  by  congress  for 
the  national  press  building  to  reach  a 
height  of  140  ft.,  it  can  be  stated: 

1 —  That  no  exception  was  made  in 
favor  of  the  national  press  club,  be¬ 
cause  similar  permission  had  been 
granted  to  others  since  the  passage 
of  the  present  zoning  law. 

2 —  That  the  proposed  increase  in 
height  was  carefully  considered  and 
studied  by  all  the  competent  civic 
and  official  bodies  charged  with 
looking  after  the  physical  welfare 
and  the  architectural  beautification 
of  the  nation's  capital,  these  bodies 
including  the  board  of  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  zoning  commission,  the 
citizen’s  advisory  committee,  the 
commission  of  fine  arts,  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

3 —  Sub-committees  were  appointed  by 
both  the  Senate  and  House  com¬ 
mittees  and  hearings  were  held  by 
them  to  give  opportunity  for  public 
discussions. 

4 —  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  all 
these  bodies  was  that  the  true  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  zoning  law  would 
be  more  nearly  ,f,ulfilled  and  the 
architectural  symmetry  of  the  city 
better  conserved  by  the  proposed 


press  building  treatment  rather  than 
to  have  it  30  or  40  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  neighboring  building. 

That  there  is  a  business  side  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  National  Press  Club  is 
only  incidental.  But  it  is  an  inevitable 
development.  No  venture  toward  provid¬ 
ing  a  worthy  home  for  the  club  and  its 
members — in  Washington  and  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States — could  be 
conducted  without  assiduous  attention  to 
business  principles,  whether  the  project 
were  small  or  large.  It  is  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  all  connected  with  the 
present  undertaking  that  there  has  been 
no  appeal  to  sentiment,  and  that  it  rests 
wholly  upon  its  merits  in  a  business  way. 
That  there  should  be  a  broad  forward 
look  at  what  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
may  mean  to  the  profession,  through  the 
fact  that  ownership  of  the  new  building 
will  accrue  to  the  National  Press  Club, 
is  likewise  natural.  And  the  members  of 
the  club  who  yield  to  no  one  the  custody 
of  their  ideals,  feel  that  this  institution 
is  thoroughly  capable,  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  already  vouchsafed  by  the  fraternity 
at  large,  to  employ  such  means  as  may  be 
derived  to  the  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  whole. 

In  all  of  the  intricate  dealings  which 
accompany  a  project  of  such  magnitude 
there  has  never  been  a  moment  when 
those  chartred  bv  the  club  with  the  task 
have  been  unmindful  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  their  associates,  to  the  whole 
profession,  to  the  city  of  Washington  and 
the  public  in  genaral.  No  favors  have 
been  asked.  No  obligations  have  been 
incurred,  and  the  National  Press  build¬ 
ing  sweeps  skyward  with  each  stem  of 
added  steel  giving  new  assurance  of  suc- 


TO  LAUNCH  DAILY  AUG.  15 


Backers  of  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun  Expect 
to  Enter  Field  on  That  Date 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun,  a  new  af¬ 
ternoon  publication,  will  begin  publica¬ 
tion  about  Aug.  15,  according  to  present 
plans  of  the  publishing  company,  of 
which  W.  F.  Halstead,  is  president. 

W.  J.  Pattison  is  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  and  T.  J.  Duffy  is  secretary. 
Mark  K.  Edgar  has  been  named  editor. 

W'.  H.  Ward,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  |vyas  this 
week  named  circulation  manager  of  the 
new  paper. 


EDITION  FOR  NEW  PORT 

new  Texas  port — Corpus  Christi — 
is  about  to  be  opened,  and  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller  is  planning  a  mammoth 
special  edition  to  help  commemorate  the 
event.  A.  P.  Herndon,  managing  editor, 
said  the  edition,  to  be  issued  early  in 
September,  will  run  from  160  to  200 
pages. 


RACE  DESIGNATION  STARTS  SUIT 

Suit  for  ?50,(KX)  in  damages  has  been 
filed  in  the  Pierce  county  court  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  by  J.  H.  Ryan,  publisher 
of  Ryan’s  IVeekly,  against  the  Tacoma 
-VcTi’j  Tribune.  Mr.  Ryan  objects  to  the 
reference  to  him  in  news  articles  as  “the 
negro  publisher.” 


MICHIGAN  DAILIES  MEETING 

The  Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies 
is  holding  its  regular  summer  social 
meeting  at  Niles  and  Dowagiac,  Aug.  4-6. 


SYSTEM  FUNDAMENTALLY  WRONG 


By  LAFAYETTE  YOUNG 

Publisher  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Capital 
Written  especially  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

I  believe  you  are  pursuing  the  proper  course  in  suggesting  that  the 
change  of  venue  principle  ought  to  be  applied  to  contempt  of  court 
cases.  Surely  any  impartial  authority  on  rights  under  the  constitution 
and  the  law  must  agree  that  it  is  fundamentally  wrong  for  a  judge  to 
pass  judgment  on  his  own  grievance. 


N.  Y.  WORLD  FORWARDS 
$1,063  TO  G.  R.  DALE 


Fund  Raised  Among  Readers  and  Other 
Newspapers  to  Assist  Muncie,  Ind., 
Editor  in  Appeal  on  Contempt 
Charge 


The  New  York  World  this  week  for¬ 
warded  $1,063  to  George  R.  Dale,  editor 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Post-Democrat,  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  toward  expenses  of  his  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from 
his  conviction  of  contempt  of  court  in 
Delaware  County,  Ind. 

Of  the  sum  all  but  $254,  the  World’s 
own  contribution,  came  from  readers  of 
the  newspaper  and  from  other  newspapers 
who  sent  checks  to  swell  the  New  York 
fund. 

Newspapers  gave  $410  of  the  amount, 
$250  coming  from  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  $100  from  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
through  Irwin  R.  Kirkwood,  its  president, 
$50  from  Marvin  H,  Creager,  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  $10 
from  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American- 
Ne7vs. 

Dale  has  received,  exclusively  of  the 
World’s  fund,  about  $800  of  which  ap¬ 
proximately  $550  has  been  raised  by 
Emmet  Cavanaugh,  a  Chicago  wholesale 
meat  dealer  in  sympathy  with  the  editor’s 
anti-Klan  fight;  $150  contributed  by  other 
newspaper  publishers  and  about  $100  do¬ 
nated  in  small  sums  from  other  sources. 


FREEMAN  REJOINS  GIMBEL 


Former  New  York  Ad  Chief  Now  Ex¬ 
ecutive  in  Philadelphia  Store 

Arthur  Freeman,  former  advertising 
director  of  the  Gimbel  Brothers’  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  New  York,  has  rejoined  the 
(jimbel  organization  in  an  executive  capa¬ 
city  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Freeman’s  apiwintment  follows  the 
death  of  A.  A.  Christian,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Philadelphia  Gimbel  store,  last 
week.  ^  Mr.  Christian  who  also  has  been 
advertising  manager  for  the  local  estab¬ 
lishment  before  becoming  general  mana¬ 
ger,  was  associated  with  the  Gimbel  or¬ 
ganization  for  about  thirty  years. 


PENN  LAW  CLARIHED 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Industrial 
Board  has  announced  an  interpretation  of 
the  woman’s  law,  classifying  women 
proofreaders  on  newspapers  as  clerical 
employes.  The  interpretation,  based  on 
Section  4  of  the  act  of  1913  follows: 
“That  the  employment  of  women  as 
proofreaders  in  newspaper  establish¬ 
ments  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  woman’s  law,  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  clerical  occupation.” 


STORE  USES  18-PAGE  AD 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Sunday  Tribune  last 
week  issued  as  18-page  section  based 
upon  the  opening  of  a  new  furniture 
store.  Editorial  and  advertising  matter 
were  all  related  to  the  store,  practically 
every  contractor  who  furnished  material 
for  the  building  taking  space.  Of  the 
144  columns,  37  were  given  to  text  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  remaining  107  to  advertising. 

NEW  MONTEREY  PUBLISHERS 

Allen  Griffin  and  J.  .\.  Easton  are  now 
listed  in  the  masthead  of  the  Monterey 
(Cal.)  Peninsula  Herald  as  publishers. 
Griffin  has  been  publisher  of  this  newspa¬ 
per  for  several  years  while  Easton  is  the 
former  owner  of  the  Canandaigua 
1  (N.  Y.)  Messenger  and  former  publisher 
of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Herald- 
Telegram. 


RETURNS  TO  SEMI-WEEKLY 

The  (Kan.)  Daily  Gazette, 

of  which  Burns  Hegler  is  editor  and 
publisher,  is  now  on  a  semi-weekly  basis 
until  greater  advertising  business  is  se¬ 
cured.  The  paper  appears  Mondays  and 
Thursdays. 
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CASH  DISCOUNT  TRENDS  PONT  WORRY  AGENCIES 

Less  Than  Half  of  1  Per  Cent  of  Dailies  Refuse  It,  Says  O’Shaughnessy — Publishers  Blame  Agency 

Failure  to  Remit  on  Due  Dates — Collections  Not  Retarded 


44^  black  speck  stands  on  the  news- 


_ ^  Payment  must  be  in  the  mails  on  or  count  date,  we  probably  would  discon-  his  views  in  the  following  rnanner : 

paper  advertising  horizon.  It  is  before  the  15th  to  earn  the  five  per  cent,  tinue  the  practice  of  allowing  discounts.  “We  have  taken  no  stand  in  this  mat- 
nnt  dangerous'  it  is  self-curing  It  The  Times  gives  no  cash  discounts  to  “Some  agents  are  inclined  to  ‘IS  and  2’  ter,  but  my  personal  opinion  is  that  this 
uill  cure  itself  before  it  reaches  the  dan-  department  stores.  All  direct  advertis-  iier  cent,  but  we  make  them  understand  step  has  been  caused  by  abuse  of  the 
"  stage.’’  ers  are  also  dealt  with  on  a  net  basis.  2  is  cash  discount  and  must  be  earned,  discount  privilege  by  so  many  agencies. 

^  Tames  O’Shaughnessy,  executive  secre-  No  commission  is  allowed  on  general  ad-  “Most  agents  take  the  cash  discount.  This  does  not  apply  so  much  to  members 
tarv  of  the  American  Association  of  Ad-  vertising  to  agents  not  recognized  by  the  Perhaps  the  elimination  by  big  papers  is  of  four  A  s  as  it  does  to  other  agencies, 
vtrtising  Agencies  thus  this  week  ex-  Xew  York  City  Publishers  Association  a  mild  way  of  raising  rates  and  adver-  My  opinion  is  that  the  movement  will 
n^ined  the  bulletin  of  the  association’s  or  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  tisers  are  in  luck  that  it  is  not  more,  spread  very  rapidly  and  will  result  either 
finance  committee,  published  by  Editor  Association.  It  sounds  like  tempest  in  teajwt.’’  .  .  entire  elimination  of  the  cash  dis- 

X-  Publisher  last  week  which  remarked  Representative  of  the  other  school  in  “Cash  discounts  are  right  in  principle  count  or  the  merging  of  cash  discount 
nn  “a  growing  tendency  among  newspa-  New  A'ork,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  and  good  newspaper  policy,  provided  both  with  agency  commission,  allowing  neither 
Mrs  to  elimi^te  the  cash  discount  to  une  pays  the  agency  commission  of  15  parties  adhere  strictly  to  rate  card  regu-  to  agencies  who  do  not  remit  within  dis- 

^encies’’  and  described  this  tendency  as  ptr  cent  only  if  the  account  is  paid  by  lations,”  is  the  opinion  of  A.  G.  New-  count  period.  _ 

.4  gerious  menace  to  the  credit  sound-  the  15th  of  each  month,  ^o  discount  niyer,  associate  publisher  of  the  N€W 
ness  of  our  members.’’  The  finance  com-  granted  for  cash  payment.  Orleans  Item-Tribtme.  Trouble  starts 

bulletin  was  signed  by  C.  R.  The  Herald  Tribune,  however,  accord-  when  agents  disregard  discount  dates  and 


BANKERS  FETE  MEIGS 


Emin  and^John  Benson?^  ing  to  Howard  Davis,  business  manager,  newspapers  allow  them  to  get  away  with  Jraylor,  A.  B.  A.  President,  Host  to 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  asked  to  explain  recently  discussed  the  possibility  of  it.  practice  is  at  once  unfair  to  ^  Chicago  Publisher 

the  meaning  of  both  “the  tendency’’  and  changing  this  ruling  so  as  to  pay  13  per  agents  who  really  earn  the  discount  and  ^  .  * 

“the  serious  menace”  first  requested  the  cent  agency  commission  and  2  per  cent  publishers  who  stick  to  their  cards.  M.  C.  Meigs,  new  publisher  of  the 
orivilege  of  changing  these  words  used  hir  cash  payment.  No  action  on  this  From  another  angle  it  is  a  rate  cut,  just  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  was  the 

L  the  finance  committee  suggestion  has  yet  been  taken,  Mr.  as  is  the  waiving  of  position  charges,  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  last 

■“So  few  newspapers  have  abolished  I>avis  said.  over-enthusiasm  in  merchandising  effort,  week  at  the  ^icago  club  by  Melvin  A. 

rach  discounts  ”  he  declared  “that  it  can-  All  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  allow  or  publication  of  press  agent  bunk.  Traylor,  president  of  the  .American  Bank- 

not  brsiSn  of  L  rS  cash  discounts.  They  pay  the  15  per  “The  Coli^mbas  Dispatch  recognizes  ers’  Association,  the  First  National  Bank 

“And  nothing  can  seriotislv  menace  the  cent  agency  commission  and  2  per  cent  that  many  agencies  have  been  responsible  and  the  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 

credit  trdness  of  our  S  cash  discount  if  the  account  is  paid  by  for  creating  considerable  new  business  ^  In  addition  to  Mr.  Meigs  and  Mr. 

the  advertising  agenev  todav  is'  an  eco-  15th  or  20th  of  the  month,  depending  and  rather  a  constructive  factor  toward  Traylor,  the  following  were  present  to 
nomic  factor.  If  it  were  not  in  would  upon  the  location  of  the  newspaper.  more  and  better  advertising.”  declares 

not  last  24  minutes.  “This  policy  brings  about  prompt  col-  Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising  director,  National  Bank,  Howard  Marneld, 

“The  fact  is  that  the  newsnaners  are  lections,”  Stuart  Schuyler,  president  of  “We  believe  they  should  be  encouraged  ^reeneraum  Soi^  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 

hurting  themselves  by  doing  aw?y  with  Allied  Newspapers,  said.  ‘^And  another  in  their  work  by  all  publishers.  The  SSn  Ton^ 

cash  discounts.  Cash  discounts  make  for  ‘huig-  some  agencies  consider  the  cash  discount  question  has  not  yet  received  ^^vings  inerman 

nromot  collection  of  advertising  bills  discounts  paid  them  their  net  profit.  any  consideration  in  this  office.  tinenmi  &  Commercial  Bank  of  Chmago 

American  business  has  nrosoered  under  *A  liberal  policy  with  all  agencies,  I  "M  e  understand  that  the  usual  experi-  ^ 

this  system.  The  enormous  ^business  of  believe  is  for  the  good  of  advertising  as  ence  is  that  elimination  of  cash  discounts  ^■E^geAe^^^Steven^^^IlhnS 

the  United  States  has  been  built  nn  on  ^  whole,  in  that  it  will  aid  in  develop-  has  not  slowed  up  collections,  said  the  KepuDiic ,  tugei^  Stevens,  Illinois 

if.  Ss  ot  S,h  foi-  prLp  m.„,  of  advertising  accounts."  business  nta.utgec  of  a  u.wspajer  which  T^rT’skv^ng? 

oavment  The  Northern  Illinois  Group  grants  does  not  allow  the  discount.  The  gen-  ,  |  rust  &  ^avinp 

“Advertising  agencies  are  using  the  ^^sh  discounts  but  enforces  terms,”  de-  eral  trend  in  many  large  industries  is  „  '^•rence  \Vhffing,  Boulevard  Bridge. 

Advertising  agencies  are  using  the  r,rfv.m  director  of  National  toward  the  elimination  of  cash  discounts  =  R-  C.  Hardenbrook.  First  Trust 

Sreter  “wV  XuMu't“n.™.';  StLe.' toe  r  to  la^  Paf  r  rfis  and  many  oto  Xfac:  *  Bank  and  Hector  H.  Elwell 

SSi'alsrhLe“  bV„eK^  "=  «•>«  «.««•  of  dinrination  bu,  if  we  turers  and  jobbers  supplying  newspaper  fLld ’a"il  ExaftW 
credit  indication?  thought  it  best,  protests  would  not  affect  no  longer  give  them. 

If  many  agencies  passed  dis-  .Another  advertising  executive  voiced  SELLING  LAWSON^KTATE 

Realty  Development  Using  1080  Acres 
at  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

One  of  the  treasured  spots  of  the  late 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  his  great  private  estate 
of  1,0}^  acres  on  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  is  be¬ 
ing  divided  up  for  restricted  country 
homes.  The  estate  has  been  named  Law- 
sonia  and  is  being  offered  for  sale  by  H. 
O.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Guides  are  on 
the  estate  showing  visitors  over  the  num¬ 
erous  roads,  old  trails,  gardens  and  farms. 

The  estate  was  built  by  Mr.  Lawson 
originally  for  the  sole  enjoyment  of  his 
family.  It  has  fourteen  miles  of  ma¬ 
cadam  roads  winding  through  the  woods, 
a  spring-fed  lake  with  several  beaches,  a 
yacht  harbor,  a  boat  house,  golf  course, 
tennis  courts  and  bridle  paths. 


credit  indication? 

“If  a  great  many  more  publishers  than 
at  present  abolish  cash  discounts,  there 
will  be  a  lessening  of  advertising  volume 
in  the  newspapers.  But  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  main  will  not  follow  this 
course.  They  have  too  much  wisdom. 

“They  know  as  we  do  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  of  advertising  business  is 
built  on  the  present  machinery.  Pull 
a  cog  out  of  that  machine,  and  it  will 
not  be  the  same,  nor  perform  the  same 
amount  of  work. 

“Newspaper  publishers  are  confusing 
agency  service  with  promptness  of  col¬ 
lection.  The  total  agency  service  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  15  per  cent  commission  and 
the  promptness  of  collection  is  covered 
by  two  per  cent  allowed  for  cash  pay¬ 
ment.” 

It  is  estimated  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies  that  at 
present  about  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  have  abolished  cash 
discounts. 

The  move  in  that  direction  was  started 
about  a  half  a  dozen  years  ago  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  formulated  the 
policy  of  granting  no  cash  discounts,  and 
allowing  the  15  per  cent  agency  commis¬ 
sion  only  if  the  account  were  paid  by  a 
certain  date  of  each  month.  The  entire 
Hearst  press  now  has  a  similar  practice. 

Today,  of  the  big  New  York  general 
newspapers,  the  New  York  Times  is  the 
only  paper  allowing  a  cash  discount.  The 
Des  Sfoincs  Register  &  Tribune  was  the 
latest  large  paper  to  remove  it  from  the 
rate  card. 

The  New  York  Times  allows  a  five  per 
cent  cash  discount  if  the  account  is  paid 
on  or  before  the  15th  of  each  month  fol¬ 
lowing  the  month  during  which  service 
was  rendered,  and  10  per  cent  agency 
commission.  This  policy  has  been  in 
effect  for  more  than  a  score  of  years. 

After  the  15th  of  the  month  no  agent 
gets  a  cash  discount  from  the  Times 


BRINGING  HOME  THE  BACON— AND  EGGS 


HONOR  FOR  PARIS  HERALD 


Salvation  Army  There  to  Dedicate 

Room  in  Memory  of  War  Services 

The  Paris  Herald,  Paris  edition  of 
the  Ne^v  York  Herald  Tributu’,  is  to  be 
honored  by  the  Salvation  .Army  in  Paris 
when  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  new  Palais 
des  Femmes,  which  the  Salvation  Army 
is  soon  to  open,  is  named  for  it. 

Lieut.  Col.  A.  G.  Hamilton,  in  charge 
of  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters  in 
France,  announced  recently  that  a  metal 
plate  inscribed  with  the  newspaper’s  name 
would  be  attached  to  the  door  of  room 
206  to  commemorate  the  part  played  by 
the  Paris  Herald  in  helping  to  finance 
the  home  for  women  in  Paris. 


Henry  Grattan,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  reporter,  takes  literally  the  leg-man’s 
shibboleth  “Don’t  come  back  without  a  picture,”  B.  H.  Reese,  city  editor, 
wanted  only  the  central  figure  in  this  framed  layout,  but  Grattan,  sensing  the 
deadline,  hired  a  taxi  and  a  negro  porter  and  made  the  edition  with  the  whole 

works. 


The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  re¬ 
cently  ran  an  interesting  series  entitled 
“Gol  fellows,”  a  one  column  picture  of  a 
prominent  man  on  the  links  with  a  verse 
in  light  vein  underflfcath. 
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MONTREAL  BARS  ALL  NEWSSTANDS  AND 
SALE  OF  MAGAZINES  BY  NEWSBOYS 

Police  Regulation  Follows  Aesthetic  Effort  to  Rid  Streets  of 
Ugly  Counters — Newspapers  Control  Allotment  of 
Corners  to  Young  Salesmen 


ly/rONTREAL,  Que.,  Aug.  .5. — News¬ 
stands  have  been  abolished  from  the 
streets  of  Montreal,  and  the  sales  of 
newsboys  are  now  restricted  exclusively 
to  regular  newspapers.  Magazines,  peri¬ 
odicals  and  other  printed  matter  may  not 
be  sold  by  newsboys  on  the  streets. 

This  final  regulation  is  the  outcome 
of  a  lengthy  agitation  from  two  different 
sources ;  one  from  the  owners  of  stores 
selling  magazines  and  periodicals,  who 
complained  that  they  had  to  pay  heavy 
taxes,  rent  and  other  business  expenses, 
and  had  to  meet  the  competition  of  street 
news  vendors  who  erected  stands  at  street 
corners  and  had  no  other  charge  to  meet 
than  a  trifling  fee  for  a  peddler’s  license. 
The  other  source  of  agitation  was  from 
parties  interested  in  the  artistic  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  city’s  streets,  who  objected 
to  the  disfigurement  of  newsstands  made 
of  old  soap  boxes  and  the  like. 

Models  of  artistic  kiosks  were  brought 
over  from  Paris  and  other  European 
cities,  and  a  by-law  was  drawn  up,  which 
would  have  required  news  vendors  to 
hire  their  stands  from  the  city  at  a  nom¬ 
inal  rate,  and  confine  their  operations 
to  the  sale  of  newspapers. 

This  proposal  was  nearly  put  through, 
but  was  finally  thrown  out  in  the  city 
council,  on  the  report  of  certain  legal 
authorities  that  the  city  had  no  charter 


right  to  create  a  vested  interest  in  any 
part  of  city  property. 

The  proposed  by-law  was  then 
dropped,  and  the  question  regulated  by 
an  order  of  the  police  that  all  news¬ 
stands  must  be  removed  from  city  prop¬ 
erty,  that  news  vendors  must  sell  only 
newspapers,  and  that  they  must  carry 
their  wares  in  their  arms  like  other 
itinerant  merchants. 

It  was  prophesied  that  this  would  lead 
to  a  free-for-all  as  regards  the  best 
selling  corners,  but  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  have  taken  in  hand  the  task  of 
regulating  this  matter,  by  insisting  that 
vendors  keep  to  their  own  corners,  if 
they  want  to  go  on  being  furnished  with 
papers. 

The  artistic  appearance  of  the  city 
streets,  however,  has  gained  nothing,  as 
the  news  vendors  dump  their  papers  on 
the  sidewalk,  only  lifting  them  up  and 
carrying  them  a  little  distance  when 
required  to  do  so  by  a  passing  police¬ 
man.  They  not  infrequently  tie  a  few 
spare  copies  to  light  and  telephone  poles 
along  the  street  near  their  corner,  by 
way  of  advertising  their  wares,  which 
does  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
street  corner. 

But  the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  being 
complied  with  and  every  one  seems 
satisfied  for  the  moment. 


NEW  YORKERS  HOSTS 
TO  PRESS  CONGRESS 


Four  Days  of  Receptions,  Luncheons, 
Theatre  Parties  and  Tours 
Planned  Before 
;  ..  Sailing  Date 


North  American  delegates  to  the  Third 
Congress  of  the  Press  of  the  World,  to 
be  held  in  Geneva-Lausanne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  September  14-18,  will  assemble  at 
the  New  York  headquarters.  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  on  Tuesday,  August  31. 

Secretary-Treasurer  J.  W.  Brown  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  a  reception  and 
entertainment  committee  of  leading  New 
York  newspaper  men  had  been  named  to 
act  as  hosts  to  this  group  of  100  who  are 
sailing  for  overseas  on  the  Cunarder  Car- 
mania  on  September  4.  The  tentative 
program  calls  for  a  tribute  to  the  first 
publisher  in  .\merica,  William  Bradford. 

Tuesday  will  be  given  over  to  regis¬ 
tration.  On  Wednesday,  Sept.  1  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  be  taken  downtown  on  a  motor 
tour  to  points  of  historic  interest  and 
will  be  received  at  the  city  hall  by  the 
Mayor,  James  J.  Walker. 

Following  the  downtown  tour  the  mo¬ 
tor  caravan  will  proceed  to  Wanamaker’s 
Store,  where  Rodman  Wanamaker  will 
be  the  host  at  a  luncheon. 

Charles  Capehart,  president  of  the 
Capehart  &  Carey  Company,  will  tender 
a  theatre  party  Wednesday  evening  in 
cooi)eration  with  Lee  and  Sam  Shubert, 
following  which  an  after-theatre  dinner 
will  be  given  at  the  offices  of  the  New 
York  Hi'rald  Tribune,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ogden  Reid,  being  the  hosts.  An  in¬ 
spection  of  the  plant  will  follow. 

On  Thursday,  Sept.  2,  at  1  p.  m.  the 
delegates  will  be  the  guests  of  H.  R. 
Swartz,  president  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  sight-see¬ 
ing  tour  of  upper  Manhattan.  In  the 
evening  there  will  be  a  theatre  party. 

.‘\t  11 :15  o’clock  Thursday  night  the 
delegates  will  be  the  guests  of  Adolph 
S.  Ochs  and  the  general  management  of 
the  New  York  Times,  at  an  after-theaire 
supper  to  be  given  at  The  Times  Annex. 

Friday  will  be  given  over  for  indivi¬ 
dual  shopping  and  private  bon-voyage 
parties.  The  party  will  sail  on  the  S.  S. 
Carmania  Friday  midnight. 


Letters  received  at  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World  headquarters  tell  of  the  in¬ 
tent  of  newspaper  men  and  newspaper 
associations  in  foreign  countries  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  Third  Congress  which  opens 
at  Geneva-Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Sept. 
14  and  continues  through  to  September 
18.  Following  the  business  sessions  there 
will  be  a  tour  of  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
France  and  England,  and  official  recep¬ 
tions  and  entertainments  will  be  tendered 
in  Paris,  Brussels  and  London,  as  well  as 
Geneva  and  Lausanne. 

Sailing  from  New  Zealand  on  the  S.S. 
“.\orangi”  Aug.  3,  were  P.  Selig  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  Oscar  Josephson.  They 
will  be  joined  at  Honolulu,  Aug.  13,  by 
Frank  J.  Cody,  publisher  of  the  Hilo 
Tribune-Herald  and  Mrs.  Cody  and  Mrs. 
Emma  L.  Aungst.  They  will  arrive  at 
Vancouver,  .'\ug.  21,  and  will  come  direct 
to  New  York.  Mr.  Cody  will  be  the 
official  photographer  for  the  Press  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  World  at  the  business  ses¬ 
sions  and  on  the  official  tour. 


ICELANDERS  TO  GENEVA 


Orcutt  Reports  Interest  at  Reykjavik  in 
Press  Congress  Sessions 

Reginald  W.  Orcutt,  of  the  foreign  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
vacation  in  Iceland,  states  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  men  of  Reykjavik  are 
planning  to  attend  the  Press  Congress 
sessions  in  Switzerland  in  September. 
While  in  Iceland,  Mr.  Orcutt  had  an 
audience  with  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
informed  him  that  the  Kingdom  of  Ice¬ 
land  is  preparing  for  a  world-wide  jubi¬ 
lee  to  be  celebrated  in  1930,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  its 
parliament  the  first  on  earth. 


STRONG  ON  PRESS  COUNCIL 

Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Nt^vs,  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  intends  to  be  present 
at  the  Press  Congress  sessions  at  Geneva- 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Sept.  14-18,  and 
has  accepted  a  place  on  the  W’orld  Press 
Council. 

HERBERT  PUUTZER  WEDS 

Herbert  Pulitzer,  youngest  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer,  was  married  Thursday  in 
Paris  to  Mrs.  Munn  Amory,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  11-13 — South  Dakota  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  D. 

Aug.  12-14 — East  Tennessee  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  EUizabeth- 
ton,  Tenn. 

-Aug.  12-14— Virginia  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Pulaski,  Va. 

-Aug.  12 — -Wisconsin  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

•Aug.  13-14 — Iowa  Press  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Cedar  Lake, 
Iowa. 

Aug.  13-14 — North  Dakota  Press 
Assn.,  summer  outing.  Devils 
Lake,  N.  D. 

.Aug.  20-21 — Washington  Press 
.Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Davenport,  Spokane,  Wash. 


W.  E.  GONZALES  HEADS 
COLUMBIA  STATE 


FIELD  SECRETARIES  TO 
MEET  FOR  A  WEEK 


No  Speeches,  Little  Entertainment,  But 
Much  Discussion  of  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Topics  Is  Bemis’  Plan 


Brother  of  Late  A.  E.  Gonzales  Succeeds 
Him  as  President  and  Editor — 

F.  C.  Withers  Named  Secre- 
iary-T  reasurer 


A  tentative  program  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  newspaper  field  men  of 
the  United  States  which  will  be  held  in 
St.  Paul,  Aug.  25-30,  has  been  given  out 
by  Edwin  A.  Bemis,  president  of  the 
National  .Association  of  State  Press  Field 
Managers.  Contrary  to  previous  years’ 
practice,  the  men  will  not  be  assigned 
definite  subjects,  but  will  take  all  of  the 
topics  and  come  prepared  to  give  as  much 
information  as  possible  on  each  subject. 
.Among  the  main  subjects  for  discussion 
will  be  found  the  following: 

“Newspaper  Leadership,”  “The  N.  E. 
-A.,”  “Subscription  Trade  Acceptances,” 
“Use  of  the  Trade  Press,”  “The  Texas 
Press  Weekly’s  Plan,”  “Extension  of  the 
Field  Manager  Plan,”  “Discussion  by  an 
-American  Press  Official,”  “Free  Circula¬ 
tion  Newspaper  Memberships,”  “Frank¬ 
lin  Printing  Catalog,”  “State  Association 
Rate  Books,”  “Advertising  Agencies,” 
“Why  2’1r  Cash  Discount?,”  “Ford  .Ad¬ 
vertising,”  by  George  Cushing  of  McKin¬ 
ney,  Marsh  &  Cushing,  “Printing  as  a 
Preferred  Claim,”  “Financing  Field 
Work,”  “Agencies  and  a  Lower  Local 
Rate,”  “Editorial  Association  Monthly 
Publications,”  “Schools  of  Journalism.” 

President  Herman  Roe  and  secretary 
H.  C.  Hotaling  of  the  National  Editorial 
■Association  will  take  an  active  part  in  the 
meeting.  The  entire  time,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Sunday,  will  be  given  over  to 
■strictly  business  sessions.  liowever,  some 
entertainment  will  be  provided. 


Reorganization  of  the  State  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State] 
has  been  effected,  following  the  recent 
death  of  Am- 
b  r  o  s  e  E.  Gon¬ 
zales,  president. 

William  E. 

Gonzales,  editor 
of  the  State,  be¬ 
comes  president, 

Mrs.  Lucie  B. 

Gonzales,  vice- 
president,  and  F. 

C.  Withers,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  With¬ 
ers  has  for  many 
years  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of 
the  State. 

The  paper  is 

owned  entirely  by  the  Gonzales  family, 
the  late  president  leaving  his  majori^ 
stock  in  trust  for  other  members  of  the 
family,  so  that  the  policies  he  established 
will  be  perpetuated.  William  E.  Gon¬ 
zales,  formerly  ambassador  to  Cuba  and 
Peru,  is  the  only  surviving  brother  and 
will  not  only  continue  as  editor-in-chief 
of  the  paper,  but  as  president  will  direct 
its  policies. 


Wm.  E.  Gonz.\les 


TO  TOUR  SUPERIOR  REGION 


Wizconsin  Pretz  Party  Will  Vizit  Last 

Territory  Unexplored  by  Editorz 

“See  Wisconsin  First !”  The  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Association  adopted  this  motto 
six  years  ago  and  it  has  lived  up  to  it 
every  year  by  making  a  motor  tour  of 
some  section  of  the  state.  The  editors 
have  visited  all  sections  of  Wisconsin  ex¬ 
cept  the  picturesque  Lake  Superior  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  the  objective  this  year, 

'They  will  rendezvous  at  Wisconsin 
Rapids  on  .Aug.  12.  William  F.  Huff¬ 
man.  presklent  and  manager  of  the 
Daily  Tribune  of  that  city,  is  preparing 
a  special  edition  in  honor  of  the  city’s 
guests.  He  also  has  arranged  for  an 
exhibit  of  the  state’s  newspajxirs  and 
the  art  of  their  printers. 

The  next  morning  the  motorcade  will 
start  on  a  tour  including  Medford,  Phil¬ 
lips,  Park  Falls,  Mellen,  Copper  Falls, 
Tyler  Forks  Falls,  Ashland,  Bayfield, 
the  Apostle  Islands  and  Superior.  On 
the  return  trip  Duluth,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  will  be  visited. 


ALLISON  STEPS  UP 


CLARKSBURG  BUSINESS 
SHOW  IN  NEW  YORK 


Telegram  Arrangez  Display  of  City’s 
Resources  at  Waldorf  While  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  Meets 
There 


Market  promotion  of  a  most  unusual 
kind  is  announced  by  the  Clarksburg  (W. 
Va. )  Telegram,  which  has  arranged  for 
a  “Greater  Clarksburg”  exposition  at  the 
Waldorf-.Astoria,  New  A'ork,  the  week  of 
Oct.  4.  when  the  National  .Association  of 
Manufacturers  is  meeting  there. 

The  newspaper’s  exposition  will  be 
staged  in  the  Empire  Room,  which  adjoins 
one  of  the  principal  entrances  and  has 
several  windows  fronting  on  5th  avenue 
at  sidewalk  level,  giving  inside  and  out¬ 
side  views  of  the  booths  in  which  the 
city’s  story  as  an  actual  and  potential 
manufacturing  centre  will  be  told.  Co¬ 
operation  of  the  Clarksburg  chamber 
of  commerce  and  city  officials  has  been 
freely  given,  the  Telegram  stated.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  exposition  are  in  charge  of 
M.  Hachman,  advertising  manager. 


New  Managing  Editor  of  San  Antonio 
Light,  Succeeding  Hoskins 

S.\N  Axtonio,  Tex.,  .Aug.  5. — L.  A. 
Hoskins  has  resigned  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  f)f  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  and 
has  been  succee<led  by  P.  M.  Barrett, 
former  news  editor  and  assistant  to  Hos¬ 
kins.  Dwight  -Allison  has  been  promoted 
to  news  editor  and  Frank  Ragsdale  suc¬ 
ceeds  Allison  as  head  of  the  copy  desk. 
Hoskins  has  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Light  since  W.  R.  Hearst  bought 
the  paper  two  years  ago.  He  returns 
to  direct-by-mail  advertising,  rejoining 
the  Herbert  C.  May  Company,  at  Hous¬ 
ton,  with  which  he  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected.  Barrett,  who  came  to  the  Light 
from  the  Houston  Dispatch  and  who 
formerly  worked  on  the  Chicago  Herald 
Examiner,  returned  a  few  days  ago  from 
a  honeymoon  trip  to  find  promotion 
awaiting  him.  Allison  formerly  was 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Fort  IVorth  Record. 


MEREDITH  A  CANDIDATE 

E.  T.  Meredith,  publisher  of  Successful 
Farming,  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  long  ac¬ 
tive  in  advertising  affairs,  will  probably 
again  be  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President  in  1928. 
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WHEN  A  LIBEL  SUIT  IS  WORTH  RISKING 

Dare  Death  and  Prison  to  Tell  Truth  of  Public  Official  Corruption  Declares  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  Who 
Lived  Melodrama  in  Successful  Fight  to  Reform  New  Orleans— Praises  Don  R.  Mellet 


Telling  the  truth  of  public  official 
corruption  and  rottenness  is  a  case 
where  it  is  an  editor’s  duty  to  jump  into  a 
possible  libel 
mesh  and  risk 
court  battles,  fi¬ 
nancial  loss,  pris¬ 
on,  or  even  vio¬ 
lent  death  to 
bring  about  re¬ 
form. 

Sounds  holy. 
But  what  profit 
that  ? 

Don  R.  Mel- 
lett,  once  fearless 
publisher  of  the 
Canton  Daily 
Xezfs,  cannot  re¬ 
ply.  .\  bullet 
ended  his  truth 


\ 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

IVhat  is  fij’liting  editorship?  What  does  it  profit  a  man? 

These  questions  are  answered  this  week  by  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  now  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  this  the  2lst  article  obtained  by 
Editor  &  Pt  Bi.isHER,  stripping  the  libel  law  of  legal  verbiage. 

Mr.  O'Donnell,  as  publisher  of  the  old  New  Orleans  American,  lived  melodrama 
seldom  rivaled  in  fietion  and  fact  to  accomplish  political  and  moral  reform  in  New 
Orleans.  This  week  the  story  of  his  fight  is  told.  Next  iveek,  the  series  will  be 
continued  zoith  discussion  of  the  famous  libel  suit  of  which  Mr.  O’Donnell  zvas 
defetuiant,  ten  years  ago  at  this  time. 


Hugh  A.  O’Donnell 


telling.  But  he  died,  his  wife  said,  with 
a  smile  on  his  lips. 

Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  now  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Nezv  York  Times. 
can  answer  the  question.  He  lived 
through  a  melodrama  every  whit  as  ex¬ 
citing  as  Mellett’s,  but  not  without  sad 
tragedy.  O’Donnell’s  wife  was  slain — 
not  by  an  assassin’s  bullet,  but  through 
fear  and  worry  for  her  husband’s  sake. 

O’Donnell’s  life  was  menaced  many 
times,  when  ten  years  ago  he  led  a  re¬ 
form  movement  in  New  Orleans  and 
Louisiana.  O’Donnell  in  editorials  and 
through  the  news  columns  of  the  old  Nezv 
Orleans  American  was  telling  the  truth 
about  conditions  in  New  Orleans.  Escap¬ 
ing  death  by  a  miracle,  he  finally  won  one 
of  the  hardest  fought  libel  cases. 

Standing  on  the  wreck  of  his  paiier,  put 
out  of  business  by  the  politicians  in 
power,  O’Donnell,  cleared  of  libel  charges, 
looked  upon  the  downfall  of  corruption  in 
office  and  the  clean-up  of  a  degraded  city. 
Well,  what  profit  that? 

“I’d  willingly  get  back  into  just  such 
another  scrap,”  O’Donnell  said  this  week. 
"What’s  the  use  of  living  without  a  fight. 

“Editors  are  failing  in  their  duty,  when, 
for  fear  of  libel  or  their  lives,  they  hesi¬ 
tate  to  speak  the  truth  of  public  official 
corruption. 

“Men  of  the  type  of  Don  Mellett,  the 
consciences  of  their  communities,  are 
much  needed  today  in  journalism.  Their 
lives,  although  perhaps  cut  short,  will  be 
happy  and  decidedly  well  worth  living.” 

“What  happened  in  New  Orleans?” 
Mr.  O’Donnell  was  asked.  “Did  peace 
and  graft  return  once  more  to  the  city?” 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “there  was  a  clean 
political  sweep  throughout  the  state  for 
the  first  time  in  16  years.  Grafters  in 
office  learned  that  they  could  be  curbed 
by  a  watchful  press,  and  never  again  have 
they  been  as  rotten  in  either  the  city  or 
state  as  once  they  were.” 

It  was  in  late  1916  and  early  1917 
O’Donnell  started  fighting  political  and 
moral  corruption  in  New  Orleans.  He 
was  a  northerner  in  the  South.  That 
made  his  task  the  harder.  Through 
editorials  in  his  paper,  he  began  a  battle 
royal  to  impeach  the  mayor  and  commis¬ 
sion  council. 

For  16  years  the  clique  in  office  had 
dominated  practically  the  entire  city. 
New  Orleans  then  had  a  population  of 
400,000.  Divide  that  fig*  ire  bv  two  and 
the  white  vote  could  be  tallied.  Divide 
the  resultant  200,000  by  five  and  the  figure 
approximates  the  real  vote.  There  were 
18,000  voters  on  the  city  pay  rolls. 

So  the  men  in  power  were  brazen  in 
their  graft.  .\nd  it  took  a  northerner  in 
those  days  to  be  surprised. 

The  mayor  and  his  council  were  inter¬ 
ested  with  New  Orleans  business  men  in 
a  local  race  track.  On  the  statute  books 
of  the  state  was  an  old  law’  against  racing. 
Gambling  was  likewise  frowned  upon. 
Because  the  politicians  prospered,  the 
laws  were  broken  with  imnunitv. 


“Enforce  the  laws  or  get  rid  of  them” 
was  the  slogan  with  which  O’Donnell 
launched  his  campaign  of  reform.  After 
this  academic  start  he  immediately  began 
to  hit  between  the  eyes. 

To  make  certain  they  would  have  no 
competition  in  their  gambling  venture,  the 
political  group  started  a  move  to  buy 
another  race  track.  Directors  of  the  local 
racing  association  met  in  the  mayor’s 
office. 

“WTiere*  is  the  money  coming  from  to 
buy  this  race  track?”  O’Donnell  asked 
editorially.  “Is  the  city  treasury  safe? 
The  temple  is  full  of  possible  thieves.” 

O’Donnell  merely  asked  questions,  but 
truth  stood  behind  them — dangerous 
truth.  That  editorial  formed  the  basis 
of  one  of  several  suits  for  libel  brought 
against  him,  the  only  one  that  eventually 
came  to  trial. 

Trial,  indeed,  was  delayed. 

Continuing  his  campaign  to  “enforce  the 
laws  or  get  rid  of  them,”  the  editor  of  the 
.American  began  to  challenge  his  enemies 
with  the  question.  “Why  don’t  you  bring 
me  to  trial?”,  and  to  tell  the  other  truths 
to  answer  his  own  question  as  to  the 
reason  for  delay. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  this  fool  out  of  the 
way,”  became  the  demand  in  the  camp  of 
corruption. 

O’Donnell  charged  an  absolute  disre¬ 
spect  of  all  law  in  the  city.  The  police 
denied  this  charge.  O’Donnell  threw  the 
lie  back  at  the  police.  Daily  he  indicted 
them. 

Two  or  three  blocks  away  from  the 
city’s  principal  department  store  were  two 
or  three  acres  of  “cribs,”  women  stood 
lightly  clad  before  the  cribs  soliciting  the 
youth  of  the  city. 

Prostitution,  outside  of  a  legally 
licensed  district,  was  against  New  Or¬ 
leans  law.  The  law  was  being  broken. 
The  police  were  receiving  more  than 
$1,000,000  a  year  in  graft,  O’Donnell 
charged. 

Reporters  from  the  American  were 
assigned  to  frequent  vice  dives  accom¬ 
panied  by  witnesses  and  to  report  all  that 
they  saw.  They  found  not  only  prostitu¬ 
tion  but  also  abnormal,  immoral,  disgust¬ 
ing  shows.  Laws  broken  without  police 


lower  half.  His  men  discovered  and  re¬ 
ported  law-breaking  on  the  part  of  the 
socially  prominent. 

It  was  against  the  law,  for  instance,  for 
barrooms  to  be  open  after  midnight 
Saturdays.  Men  on  the  New  Orleans 
.American  mingled  with  the  social  elect 
in  the  saloon  of  an  exclusive  hotel  and  the 
names  of  those  violating  the  law  and  un¬ 
arrested  were  published. 

The  police  had  to  do  something. 
One  day  they  arrested  some  200  prosti¬ 
tutes.  Brought  before  a  local  judge,  the 
women  were  dismissed,  with  the  warning 
that  a  second  offense  would  receive 
punishment. 

The  judge  has  done  the  right  thing, 
O’Donnell  declared  editorially.  These 
women  have  been  allowed  to  continue 
their  business  for  16  years  without  inter¬ 
ference.  W'hy  should  they  be  punished 
now?  Others  worse  than  those  women 
were  at  fault. 

It  was  this  type  of  reasoning  that 
amazed  and  angered  O’Donnell’s  enemies. 

One  chance  to  expose  police  graft 
came  to  O’Donnell  by  luck. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  office,  guarded 
as  he  had  to  be,  by  a  detective.  A  young 
man  knocked  and  entered. 

“I  want  to  see  you  privately,”  he  said. 

In  these  days,  O’Donnell  was  averse  to 
private  interviews.  He  appraised  the 
youth  quickly,  decided  he  was  honest  and 
safe,  and  motioned  the  detective  to  leave. 
“.All  right,  come  in,”  he  invited. 

“I  have  just  been  released  from  the 
House  of  Detention,”  the  boy  began.  “I 
am  risking  my  life  coming  here  to  see 
you.” 

“Well,  why  is  that?”  smiled  O’Donnell. 

“I  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  vacation,” 
continued  the  boy.  “I  committed  no 
crime.  One  night  I  was  arrested  and 
shanghaied  to  the  House  of  Detention. 
There  were  many  others  like  me  there. 
We  were  being  kept  there  to  furnish  the 
police  and  politicians  with  30  days  of  free 
labor.  Before  leaving  my  life  was 
threatened  if  I  squealed.  What  is  worse, 
the  man  in  charge  is  a  degenerate  who 
takes  a  wild  pleasure  in  seeing  people 
tortured.” 

“You  don’t  expect  me  to  believe  all 


interference  were  recorded  daily  in  the  that?”  interrupted  O’Donnell. 

New  Orleans  paper.  “We  were  tortured  when  we  refused  to 

O’Donnell  didn’t  keep  his  campaign  on  work,”  continued  the  boy.  “Our  work 
vice  and  law  violation  confined  to  the  was  to  shingle  houses  owned  by  the  police. 


NO  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  TYRANNY 
By  VICTOR  H.  HANSON 
Publisher,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Netvs  • 

{Written  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

1  AM  not  prepared  definitely  to  endorse  any  specific  plan  for  curbing 
^  the  power  of  judges  in  constructive  or  indirect  contempt  cases.  It  is 
really  remarkable,  considering  the  enormous  power  invested  in  members 
of  the  judiciary,  that  so  few  abuses  have  occurred.  It  is  a  high  tribute 
to  the  personnel  of  the  American  judiciary  that  this  is  true.  Under  the 
present  system  unquestionably  grave  abuses  are  possible  and  the  fact  that 
a  tyrant  is  generally  benevolent  does  not  justify  the  existence  of  tyranny. 
Probably  jury  trials  for  those  charged  with  constructive  or  indirect  con¬ 
tempt  would  more  nearly  approach  a  solution  than  any  other  method. 
Certainly  the  American  press  should  be  protected  in  its  rights  to  provide 
for  the  public  interpretive  information  about  judges,  while  the  courts  are 
entitled  to  full  protection  against  abuse  of  this  liberty. 


to  sweep  out  police  stations,  jails  and 
public  buildings,  to  keep  the  race  track  in 
condition.” 

“All  this  is  incredible,”  said  O’Donnell. 
“We  couldn’t  use  it.  I  don’t  suppiise  you 
would  swear  to  your  charges  in  an 
affiilavit.” 

“I  certainly  would,”  the  boy  replied. 

-A  notary  was  summoned.  The  boy’s 
story  was  sworn  to. 

“But  how  can  we  corroborate  this?”, 
a.sked  O’Donnell.  “.As  it  stands,  this 
affidavit  is  not  worth  the  pape'  it’s  writ¬ 
ten  on.” 

The  boy  solved  this  objection.  Men 
and  boys  who  were  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Detention  were  looked  up  on 
their  release.  All  together,  he  gathered 
some  11  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his 
story. 

Then  came  a  sensational  expose  in  the 
.American. 

Every  minute  of  the  day  and  night, 
O’Donnell’s  life  was  in  jeopardy.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  political  gang  thought  their 
editorial  enemy  must  be  a  physical  as  well 
as  a  mental  giant.  In  this  they  were 
mistaken.  O’Donnell  was  worn  thin  rnd 
frail  by  the  fight. 

Telephone  calls  came  to  his  wife  at  all 
hours. 

“We  are  going  to  bump  r-ff  your  hus¬ 
band,  if  he  doesn’t  quit,”  a  voice  would 
tell  her. 

Mrs.  O’Donnell  died  unde:  the  terrific 
strain. 

O’Donnell  himself  escaped  several  plots 
against  his  life  by  sheer  ignorance, 
which  his  enemies  mistook  for  astound¬ 
ing  courage  or  some  unseen  sure  protec¬ 
tion.  Once  when  leaving  the  Athletic 
Gub  to  return  to  h.is  office,  three  thugs 
stood  in  his  path. 

“Here  comes  the - -  now,” 

muttered  one  of  them.  He  continu^ 
walking  towards  them,  never  dreaming 
they  intended  damage. 

“How  do,  Mr.  O’Donnell”  greeted  one 
of  the  three 

“Why,  hello,  fellows,”  returned 
O’Donnell,  raising  his  hand  in  salute  as 
he  continued  walking  towards  and  then 
passed  them. 

Such  nerve  was  not  understandaijle  to 
the  underworld.  According  to  their 
rules,  the  editor  seeing  three  against  one 
should  have  turned  and  fled.  Then  a 
shot  would  have  rung  out,  O’Donnell’s 
life  ended. 

Afterwards  O’Donnell  learned  the  three 
thugs  thought  he  was  wearing  a  shirt  of 
mail  and  was  protected  by  detectives  with 
guns  in  a  nearby  building. 

.A  closer  call  came  in  his  own  o.ffice. 
He  was  holding  an  advertising  conference. 
Ggars  had  been  passed.  Tiie  room  was 
blue  with  smoke.  Sitting  at  his  desk  in 
the  center  of  the  group,  O’Donnell 
thought  he  saw  a  shadow  on  the  glass  of 
the  door  directly  opposite. 

“Someone’s  outside,”  O’Donnell  whis¬ 
pered  to  his  guard.  “Better  see  who  it 
is.” 

Before  the  guard  reached  the  door  it 
was  flung  open.  A  man  flouridling  a 
revolver  leapt  across  the  smoke  filled 
room.  O’Donnell  felt  the  cold  steel  of  the 
weapon  against  his  temple.  He  heard  a 
click.  Though  every  chamber  was  loaded 
the  cartridge  failed  to  explode. 

Floored  by  others  in  the  room,  the  man 
was  arrested,  and  charged  with  assault 
with  intent  to  kill.  He  had  been  hired, 
O’Donnell  learned,  to  kill  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  Orleans  American, 
promised  $7,000  pay  if  he  was  successful. 

Found  guilty  of  the  charge  against  him, 
the  man  was  later  paroled.  Officials  said 
he  was  drunk  with  absinthe  and  didn’t 
know  what  he  was  dping. 

Such  is  the  melodrama  of  a  fighting 
editor,  which  continued  throughout  the 
famous  trial  of  O’Donnell  on  the  libel 
charge. 

(To  be  continued  next  week.) 


SMALL  HOMES  PAGE  AND  PROGRAM 
COUPLED  WITH  AD  CAMPAIGN 


Home  Owners’  Service  Institute  Now  Supervising  Building 
Under  Newspaper’s  Sponsorship  in  28  Cities — 

Results  of  Herald  Tribune  Feature 


TN  the  spring  of  1921,  when  rents  were  During  1922,  tlie  venture  had  become 
high  and  apartments  scarce  in  New  so  successful  that  the  Herald  Tribune 
York  City,  the  New  York  Tribune,  cast-  decided  to  go  farther  into  the  matter  than 
ing  about  for  a  new  feature  to  keep  the  printed  word,  and  began  to  sponsor 
its  readers  happy,  began  publishing  a  se-  the  building,  furnishing,  and  opening  to 
ries  of  weekly  articles  on  ways  and  the  public,  in  and  near  New  York  City, 
means  of  acquiring  individual  homes,  of  the  homes  pictured  on  the  “Small 
with  architectural  plans  and  specifica-  House’’  Page.  The  first  such  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  small  suburban  homes.  tion  house  was  opened  at  Larchmont 

New  York  was  laboring  under  high  Gardens,  New  York,  on  October  9,  1922, 
rents,  people  knew  little  concerning  the  in  connection  with  the  first  annual  ob- 
subject  of  home  buying  or  building,  a  servance  of  Better  Homes  Week,  in  an 
condition  common  among  renters,  and,  in  effort  to  show  Herald  Tribune  readers 
an  exodus  to  the  suburbs  lay  the  only  what  a  modern  home  should  be.  More 
relief.  20,000  people  inspected  this  house  in 

At  the  end  of  1921,  the  articles  on  the  four  weeks  in  which  it  was  open 
building  and  the  publication  of  carefully  ^nd  thousands  of  readers  followed  the 
selected  home  plans  had  aroused  so  much  progress  of  its  construction,  from  digging 
interest  that  an  entire  page  was  devoted  the  cellar  to  placing  the  furniture,  as 
every  Sunday  to  this  subject  and  an  ex-  recorded  in  the  weekly  “Small  House” 

pert  on  the  small  home  problem  added  page.  ^ . ^ _  .  . . 

to  the  Tribune  staff  as  editor.  This  man  At  that  time,  as  an  additional  stimulus  house. 

was  L.  Porter  Moore,  veteran  reporter  to  home  building,  the  Herald  Tribune  Advertisers  of  real  estate,  building  ma- 
of  metropolitan  dailies,  now  president  of  inaugurated  a  model  home  section  in  terials,  home  furnishings  and  equipment. 
Home  Owners  Service  Institute  of  New  gravure,  which  is  published  with  the  began  to  see  “reader  appeal”  in  the 
York  City,  an  organization  composed  of  Sunday  edition  on  the  opening  date  of  “reader  interest”  feature  of  this  publica- 
important  factors  in  the  building  field,  each  model  house,  and  contains  plans  and  tion,  and  an  unexpected  increase  in  real 
pledged  to  encouraging  better  residence  specifications  of  the  model  house,  various  estate  display  and  other  allied  linage 
construction  in  this  country,  Mr,  Moore  photographic  views  of  the  house,  con-  followed.  In  May,  1922,  the  Herald 
is  still  editing  this  feature.  struction  photographs,  the  cost  of  build-  Tribune  carried  3,420  lines  of  building 

The  weekly  page  was  and  is  known  ing  and  much  other  useful  information.  materials  display  advertising  and  held 

as  the  “Small  House”  page,  the  first  full  By  the  end  of  1926,  more  than  50  fifth  place  among  New  York  morning 
page  editorial  feature  of  its  kind  ever  Herald  Tribune  model  homes  will  have  newspapers  in  building  materials  linage, 
used  by  a  newspaper,  and  is  apart  from,  been  opened  in  and  adjacent  to  New  In  May,  1926,  the  Herald  Tribune  carried 
and  in  addition  to,  the  regular  weekly  York  City  under  the  supervision  of  the  30,682  lines  of  building  materials  display 
Sunday  real  estate  pages.  Indeed  in  Home  Owners  Service  Institute,  and  dur-  advertising. 

looking  about  for  a  likely  feature  for  ing  the  four  years  of  this  campaign.  In  1922,  the  Herald  Tribune  carried 

reader  interest,  officials  of  the  Herald  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  _have  569,916  lines  of  real  estate  display  ad- 

Tribune  recognized  the  fact  that  the  rank  visited  these  homes.  The  history  of  the  vertising  and  in  1925  this  linage  had 
and  file  of  readers  were  not  at  all  in-  construction  of  each  home  is  recordeo,  jumped  to  1,746,084  lines, 
terested  in  the  weekly  real  estate  page,  step  by  step,  in  the  “Small  House”  page  About  two  years  ago,  when  interest 

that  gave  no  information  on  the  elemen-  from  the  time  ground  is  broken  until  in  this  undertaking  became  widespread, 

tary  processes  of  acquiring  a  home  and 
was  written  in  more  or  less  technical 
language  for  realtors  and  brokers,  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  layman  to  comprehend. 

It  was  recognized  that  most  renters 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  how  to  proceed 
in  home  buying  or  building,  that  thousands 
of  people  put  off  the  undertaking,  even 
though  they  have  the  necessary  funds, 
because  of  this  ignorance. 

When  the  Herald  Tribune  first  set 
about  securing  their  first  articles  on 
building,  it  soon  found  that  there  was 
no  material  readily  available.  Experts 


Reader  interest  led  thousands  of  prospective  home  owners  to  i 
the  50  new  dwellings  constructed  under  the  Herald  Tribune’: 


Herald  Tribune  Model  Home  Opening-To-day  Near  BronNville 

BrrraxviUr-ML  VrnMW  Mwiri  r*  B*  fftJrni  Ptiplrn  Hou  r  To  Br 

HoiTir(^iiii(TliM  ‘  HfrmU  Tribunr  Modrl  Home 


OIL  MEN  TACKLE  FRAUDS 


Tulsa  Group  Co-operate  Against  Shady 
Schemes  of  All  Kinds 

Oil  companies  in  Tulsa  and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  section  of  the  mid-continent  field, 
have  begun  the  Tulsa  Fraud  Bureau  as  a 
part  of  their  work.  The  object  of  the 
bureau  is  to  rid  the  field  of  fraudulent 
and  fake  oil  concerns.  Louis  Lefko, 
former  manager  of  the  Tulsa  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  dissolved  last  December,  is 
manager  of  the  new  bureau. 

Work  already  has  begun,  six  investiga¬ 
tions  being  started  the  first  week.  The 
organization  will  investigate  and  reptirt 
on  all  advertising  and  stock  selling 
schemes  in  all  lines,  as  well  as  in  the 
oil  game.  All  one  issue  programs,  rail¬ 
road  guide  propositions,  labor  reviews, 
soldier  or  ex-service  booklets,  or  other 
stock  selling  plans  will  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated. 

Confidential  reports  on  each  will  be 
mailed  to  members  and  also  to  chambers 
of  commerce  in  northern  and  northeast¬ 
ern  Oklahoma. 


MONESSEN  PAPERS  MERGE 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Monessen  (Pa.) 
-Yertw  and  the  Friday  Evening  Call.  The 
two  papers  will  be  published  under  the 
name  of  the  Mentessen  News-Call.  Cary 
L.  Schuck,  former  publisher  of  the  News, 
will  be  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  new  paper,  and  Harold  J.  Ruse, 
former  publisher  of  the  Friday  Evening 
Call,  will  be  editor-in-chief. 


CUERO  PAPER  BUYS  PRESS 

The  Cuero  (Tex,)  Record  is  installing 
a  new  Model  A.  Duplex  press. 


A  solid  page  of  information  for  the  man  who  wants  to  build  or  own  a  small 
home  in  the  suburbs  is  a  regular  feature  of  the  Sunday  Herald  Tribune. 
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INTELLECTUALS  STUDY  POWER  OF  U.  S.  PRESS 


World  News,  Public  Opinion,  Subsidies  and  Advertiser  Control  Discussed  Before  Institute  of  Politics, 
Williamstown,  Mass. — Arthur  S.  Draper,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  in  Chair 


■TXAMINATIOX  of  newspapers  and 
their  powrer  in  molding  public  opinion 
began  the  last  twro  days  of  last  wcck 
before  a  distinguished  gathering  of  col¬ 
lege  presidents,  professors,  doctors,  law¬ 
yers  and  clergymen  attending  the  annual 
Institute  of  Politics  at  Williams  College, 
Willianistown,  Mass. 

With  Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nntf  York  Herald  Tribune, 
in  the  chair,  the  press  section  of  the 
Institute,  will  continue  discussion  of  the 
subject  “Public  Opinion  and  World  Af¬ 
fairs,”  on  each  Friday  and  Saturday  ot 
this  month. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Draper,  July  30  and  31,  and  subsequent 
discussion  concerned  comparison  of  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  newspapers  in  presen¬ 
tation  of  world  news,  definitions  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  press  subsidies,  and  adver¬ 
tiser  control. 

Mr.  Draper,  in  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  out¬ 
lined  the  agenda  for  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  conference,  explaining  the 
queries  of  the  intellectually  curious  con¬ 
cerning  the  press  he  hoped  would  be  an¬ 
swered  by  speakers  and  by  debate. 

Mr.  Draper  opened  the  conference  last 
Friday  with  the  assertion  that  the  press 
was  the  greatest  power  for  influencing 
public  opinion  today. 

“You  may  deplore  or  accept  this  state¬ 
ment,”  he  declared.  “Whether  you  de¬ 
plore  it  or  not,  it  is  true.” 

From  this  introduction,  Mr.  Draper  at 
the  conference  to  be  held  during  the  three 
week-ends  of  this  month,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  hopes  to  develop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  in  the  order  named : 

1 —  That  journalism  today  is  highly 
technical.  There  is  nothing  “hit  or  miss” 
about  it.  More  money  and  more  brains 
are  going  into  the  production  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  today  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  U.  S.  journalism. 

2 —  That  most  criticisms  of  the  press 
concerning  the  frailities  of  newspapers 
and  their  accessibility  to  outside  in¬ 
fluences  are  ridiculous. 

3 —  That  there  are  two  kinds  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  namely :  flagrant  free  advertising 
and  the  spreading  of  legitimate  informa¬ 
tion. 

This  week,  Aug.  6  and  7,  the  chief 
newspaper  speakers  before  the  Institute, 
will  be  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  Hal 
O’Flaherty,  foreign  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

“\o  serious-minded  American  news¬ 
paper  man  is  satisfied  with  our  newspa¬ 
pers  today,”  Mr.  Draper  declared  in  nis 
opening  speech  at  Williamstown  last  Fri¬ 
day.  “Proud  he  may  be  of  the  standard 
to  which  they  have  attained,  but  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  they  can  go  much  further,  be 
a  greater  influence  for  good  in  the  world, 
help  more  in  the  establishment  of  better 
international  relations.” 

Norman  Hapgood  started  discussion  by 
taking  issue  with  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Draper,  that  the  American  press  is 
superior  to  the  British.  British  papers 
he  said,  seem  to  function  more  freely 
and  to  be  more  independent  than  those 
in  America.  He  said  he  got  more  in¬ 
formation  out  of  the  English  journals  on 
the  subjects  he  wanted  to  know  about 
than  he  was  able  to  do  in  the  United 
States  periodicals. 

Declaring  that  British  papers  have  re¬ 
cently  criticized  the  United  States  for 
being  “Woefully  ignorant  of  European 
affairs,”  Mr.  Draper  asked:  “What  does 
Europe  learn  about  us  from  its  press?” 
It  has  heard  about  Ellis  Island,  about 
rum  row,  about  Hollywood,  about  Sen¬ 
ator  Borah’s  views  on  the  League  and 
debts,  about  lynchings,  about  prominent 
divorcees  and  gunmen,  about  railroad 
wrecks. 

“Only  a  few  foreign  correspondents 


Arthur  S.  Draper 


stationed  in  this  country  confine  their 
dispatches  to  reports  of  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems;  but  the  rest  of  them  are  under 
instructions  to  send  so-called  ‘human  in¬ 
terest’  items  on  the  ground  that  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  not  interested  in  highly  in¬ 
volved  American  politics. 

“These  correspondents  do  not  send  one- 
tenth  as  much  American  news  as  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  Europe.  Britons  have  been 
so  interested  in  their  own  affairs  and 
the  problems  of  Europe  that  they  have 
paid  little  attention  to  us  until  quite  re¬ 
cently.  All  I  desire  to  bring  out  is  that 
the  American  public  has  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  what  is  going  on  in  Eu¬ 
rope  than  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
have  to  know  what  we  are  doing  and 
thinking.” 

Sir  Frederick  Whyte,  British  legisla¬ 
tor,  answering  Mr.  Draper,  referred  to 
an  item  in  a  New  York  morning  paper 
under  the  heading,  “British  Isles  are 
rocked  by  violent  earth  shocks.”  On 
reading  this  headline.  Sir  Frederick  said, 
he  had  found  that  the  cable  which  intro¬ 
duced  it,  announced  merely  that  a  slight 
earth  trenlbr  had  been  felt  in  a  single 
town  on  the  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire 
boundary. 

The  American  headline  writer  had 
translated  this  minor  fact  into  an  “earth¬ 
quake.”  Sir  Frederick  urgetl  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  “school  of  headline  writing” 
as  a  corrective  to  such  incidents  in  the 
■American  press. 

The  working  of  public  opinion,  in  Eng¬ 
land  defeated  the  general  strike,  said 
Sir  Frederick.  However,  the  power  of 
massed  finance  upon  journalism  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  said,  has  served  to  diminish  the 
diversification  of  British  journalism  and 
changed  “organs  of  public  opinion”  into 
mere  “purveyors  of  news.”  The  control 
of  many  newspapers  by  one  man  is  a 
major  factor  in  reducing  the  number  of 
independent  papers. 

.Applause  greeted  the  statement  of  Ar- 
thus  K.  Kuhn,  New  York  lawyer,  that 
the  American  press  lays  an  over-em¬ 
phasis  on  crime.  The  newspapers’  em¬ 
phasis  on  this  feature,  he  said,  is  a  fac¬ 


tor  in  the  crime  wave  and  in  the  high 
amount  of  criminality  in  the  country.  Re¬ 
garding  international  news,  Mr.  Kuhn 
said  a  similar  over-emphasis  appears  in 
playing  up  sensational  features  of  for¬ 
eign  aflfairs. 


that  the  American  press  is  an  unsub¬ 
sidized  press.  I  make  it  as  strongly  as 
I  possibly  can.  , 

“I  think  it  should  be  said  that  a  great 
many  papers  are  influenced  also  by  their 
advertisers,  which  is  an  indirect  form 
of  subsidy.” 

“Insistence  of  editors  on  harping  on 
some  pet  subject,  such  as  war^  with 
Japan,”  was  decried  by  Mr.  Nortoia. 
He  cited  a  recent  e.xample  of  an  attack: 
on  Japan  by  a  press  syndicate  to  prove 
his  case.  Such  prejudicial  views  as  tfrese-,- 
he  said,  are  essentially  more  dangerous 
than  either  direct  or  indirect  subsidies. 

“Baseball  English,”  as  used  by  many 
journals  of  the  United  States,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Albert  C.  Perin,  New  York; 
engineer,  who  said  that  slang  and  pooo' 
grammar  was  a  commentary  on  the  poor 
education  of  the  readers. 

Mr.  Draper  declared  “the  press  is  the 
most  powerful  agent  in  molding  public 
opinion  in  the  world  today.”  As  the 
press  grows  in  influence,  political  power 
passes  from  the  hands  of  a  few  into 
those  of  an  ever-widening  group.  A  rea¬ 
son  why  the  American  press  is  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world,  he  said,  is  that 
it  “enjoys  the  greatest  freedom  and  is  the 
least  susceptible  to  political  and  other  in¬ 
fluences.”  To  prove  the  point,  Mr, 
Draper  quoted  from  a  book  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  on 
“press  laws  of  foreign  countries.” 

“With  all  respect  to  the  British,’’ 
he  said,  “the  facts  show  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  enjoys  the  greatest  freedom.” 

It  does  not  follow,  he  added,  that  in¬ 
dividuality  and  personal  liberty  go  hand 
in  hand  with  press  freedom.  In  Englancf 
Socialist-Labor  periodicals  and  Com¬ 
munist  papers  are  sold  which  have  nc» 
counterpart  in  America.  Nevertheless, 
he  said,  the  American  press  works  under' 
fewer  handicaps,  is  more  democratic  and 
more  enterprising  in  gathering  news. 

The  three  types  of  newspaper  articles 
calculated  to  influence  public  opinion. 


There  is,  as  a  rule,  little  harmony  be-  ,,  t-,  .,  -  • 

tw'een  the  editorial  policy  of  decrying  '  news  dispatches 


sensationalism  with  action  on  the  news 
pages,  in  which  editors  reach  out  for  as 
much  sensationalism  as  their  competitors. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  he  added,  is  a 
fine  thing;  but  he  felt  that  the  American 
law  is  “fragmentary”  in  safeguarding  the 
public  against  control  of  the  press  by  sub¬ 
sidization  from  selfish  private  interests. 
Mr.  Kuhn  roused  opposition  by  urging 
a  law  to  make  it  a  crime  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  publish  news  or  propaganda  for 
which  it  is  privately  paid.  Some  .Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  are  unduly  influenced  by 
their  advertisements,  he  declared. 

Henry  K.  Norton,  writer  on  Asiatic 
affairs  and  James  King,  editorial  writer 
on  the  Boston  Transcript,  took  sharp  is¬ 
sue  with  Mr.  Kuhn’s  proposal  for  re¬ 
stricting  propaganda  in  the  press  by 
laws.  Later  Mr.  Norton  added  that  n 
-American  papers  show  greater  enterprise 
than  British  papers,  the  latter  are  far 
the  superior  in  thoroughness. 

■'May  I  ask  Mr.  Kuhn  if  he  can  recall 
any  instance  of  direct  subsidy  of  any 
reputable  paper,  such  as  the  Times, 
IVorld,  Tribune  or  any  reputable  Boston 
morning  paper,”  Mr.  King  asked. 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Mr.  Kuhn,  “but 
we  know  that  particularly  abroad  foreign 
papers  are  engaged  in  propaganda.  Is 
not  that  your  understanding,  Mr.  King?” 

Mr.  King:  “.Absolutely,  but  I  thought 
you  were  casting  that  suspicion  on  our 
press.” 

Mr.  Kuhn:  “We  had  instances  during 
the  war  where  certain  papers  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  representing  foreign  countries 
and  there  were  convictions  in  the  State 
of  New  York  for  statements  made  that 
were  not  true,  that  certain  papers  were 
free  from  foreign  influence.  But  I  say 
that  ought  to  reach  the  statute  books 


of  many  countries.  I  am  of  the  opinion  their  judgments. 


furnished  by  a  news  agency ;  special 
signed  articles  by  staff  correspondents  or 
special  writers,  and  editorials.  The 
greatest  responsibility  rests  on  the  foreign 
correspondent  on  whom  the  editorial 
writer  is  largely  dependent,  he  said. 

“In  the  last  10  years  the  number  ot 
editorial  writers  on  foreign  subjects  has 
increased  greatly  and  today  all  the  im¬ 
portant  American  newspapers  employ  one 
or  more  writers  who  specialize  on  foreign 
affairs.” 

Foreign  correspondents,  are  being  se¬ 
lected  with  more  and  more  care.  “In 
no  spirit  of  boasting,”  he  said,  “I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  .American  publishers  are 
showing  more  enterprise  than  those  of 
any  other  country  in  gathering  news 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  What  is 
equally  important  is  that  they  are  in¬ 
sisting  on  a  higher  and  higher  standard 
of  correspondence.” 

He  quoted  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  to  the 
effect  that  considerable  number  of  news¬ 
papers  have  sprung  up  which  “cater  to 
that  great  mass  of  human  beings  who 
are  just  beginning  to  read.  These  some¬ 
times  make  us  underestimate  the  average 
newspaper  reader’s  intelligence.” 

“Despite  the  growth  of  this  type  of 
newspaper,”  he  concluded,  “the  journals- 
of  this  country,  which  aim  at  high  stand¬ 
ards,  have  no  reason  to  feel  discouraged - 
On  the  contrary  they  are  gaining  in  in¬ 
fluence  and  power.” 

Dr.  Moriaz  J.  Bon,  German  publicist 
ami  financial  authority,  said  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  asked  to  write  special  articles  for 
the  Berlin  press,  but  he  doubted  whether 
his  articles  have  much  influence  in  mold¬ 
ing  opinion.  People  read  such  economic 
articles  rather  out  of  curiosity  and  for 
their  own  amusement,  than  to  make  up 
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WORLD’S  JOURNAUSTS  ENROLLED  TO  ATTEND 
PRESS  CONGRESS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


'T'HE  roster  of  those  who  have  made 
reservations  for  accommodations  to 
sail  with  the  official  Press  Congress  of 
the  World  party  on  the  Cunarder  Car- 
mania,  Sept.  4,  and  delegates  who  are 
now  in  Europe,  together  with  the  list  of 
representatives  of  delegates  from  foreign 
countries  to  tlie  Third  Congress  to  be 
held  at  Geneva-Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
September  14-18,  follows: 

ALABAMA 

J.  A.  Rountree.  BirmiiiRh.im,  publisher  Dixie 
Magazine  and  United  States  (iood  Roads 
MaKazine,  and  director  general  of  the  United 
States  (iood  Roads  Association.  Inc. 

CALIFORNIA 

Charles  K.  McCIatchy,  pulilisher  Sacramento 
Bee. 

Hugh  A.  Studdert  Kennedy,  Director  in 
America,  Rus.sell-Kennedys,  Inc.,  Interpreta¬ 
tive  News  Services.  San  Francisco. 

Crombie  Allen,  publisher  Ontario  Report:  Presi¬ 
dent  Southern  California  Associated  Dailies. 

COLORADO 

James  Ci.  McCormick,  publisher  Ft.  Collins 
E.\  pi  ess-Courier,  and  Mrs.  McCormick. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Charles  Edward  Russell,  Washington  correspon- 
dent. 

George  H.  Carter,  Public  Printer  for  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Edward  O.  Reed,  Chief  of  Tests  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

FLORIDA 

Col.  Charles  D.  Haines  and  Mrs.  Haines, 
International  Press  E'oundation,  Altamonte 
Springs,  Fla. 

GEORGIA 

Mrs.  Mildred  Seydell,  Georgian,  Atlanta. 

Ei.  K.  Lumpkin,  Athens,  and  Mrs.  Lumpkin. 

HAWAII 

Frank  J.  Cody,  publisher  HUo  Tribune-Herald; 
Mrs.  Cody  and  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Aungst. 

ILLINOIS 

J.  C.  Ijngtry,  Buildings  and  Building  Manage¬ 
ment,  Chicago. 

Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  Chicago  \ews. 

11.  U.  Bailey,  publisher  Princeton  Republican, 
and  Mrs.  Bailey. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  W.  11.  Bradwell, 
Dixon  Evening  Republican. 

G.  l>.  Givens,  associate  editor,  Mt.  Sterling 
Democrat-Message,  and  Mrs.  Givens. 

,W.  J.  Smith,  publisher  Waukegan  Sun,  presi¬ 
dent  Illinois  Press  Association,  and  Mrs. 
Smith.  / 

INDIANA 

kludge  Henry  Douglas  Pierce,  Indianapolis. 

■,^Mrs.  Charlotte  K.  Woodring,  Peru  Journal. 

”■  IOWA 

S.  G.  Goldthwaite,  publisher  N evos-Republican, 
Boone,  and  Mrs.  Cioldthwaite. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cieorge  T.  Richardson,  editor  Worcester  Evening 
Post,  and  Mrs.  Richardson. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Whittier  and  Wm.  L.  Tindel, 
Boston. 

Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  National  Magazine, 
Boston,  and  Mrs.  Chappie. 

MICHIGAN 

Charles  N.  Halstead,  Lansing  State  Journal. 
Mrs.  E.  Cora  DePuy,  writer,  Detroit. 

Mitchel  V.  Charnley,  assistant  managing  editor 
American  Boy,  Detroit. 

MINNESOTA 

C.  K.  Blandin,  publisher  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press. 
John  W.  Norton,  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press. 

MISSOURI 

Dr.  Walter  Williams,  president  of  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  and  son,  Edwin. 

Omar  D.  Gray,  publisher  Sturgeon  Missouri 
Leader,  and  Mrs.  Gray. 

Frank  P.  Glass  and  Mrs.  Glass. 

William  Southern,  Tr.,  publisher  Independence 
Examiner;  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  and  Mrs.  Southern. 

John  C.  Stapel,  publisher  Atchison  County  Mail, 
Rockport,  and  Mrs.  Stapel. 

Charles  L.  Woods,  publisher  Rollo  Herald, 
and  Mrs.  Woods. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

F.  W.  Hartford,  publisher  Portsmouth  Herald. 
George  W.  Kriegesman,  editor  Webster  News- 
Times  and  Mrs.  Kriegesman. 

Dr.  A.  R.  McComas,  official  physician.  Sturgeon. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Sydney  Lazarus,  publisher  Bayonne  Times; 
Mrs.  Hyman  Lazarus  and  Hyman  Lazarus, 
Jr. 

NEW  YORK 

Wallace  Odell,  publisher  Tarrytown  News,  and 
Mrs.  Odell. 

John  K.  Walbridge,  publisher  Saratoga  Springs 
Saratogian,  and  Mrs.  Walbridge. 

Thomas  T.  Blain,  publisher  Port  Chester  Item, 
and  Mrs.  Blain. 

Gardiner  Kline,  publisher  Amsterdam  Recorder. 
James  W.  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer  Press 
Congress  of  the  World;  Owner  of  EoiTOk  & 
PUBLISHEK,  and  Mrs.  Brown. 


R.  W.  Orcutt,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany.  Brooklyn,  and  Mrs.  Orcutt. 

William  Allen  Underhill,  Corning  Leader. 

Henri  M.  Hall,  imblisher  Jamestown  Journal, 
and  Mrs.  Hall. 

William  O.  Dapping,  publisher  .-hiburn  Citizen, 
and  Mrs.  Dapping. 

Elmer  E.  Conrath,  publisher  Cuba  Patriot  and 
Free-Press,  president  New  York  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Mrs.  Conrath. 

J.  Fi.  Klock,  publisher,  Kingston  Freeman. 

Dr.  J.  II.  Cunliffe,  School  of  Journalism,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 

Guv  P.  Jones,  editorial  staff.  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

Lawrence  H.  Odell,  White  Wains. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charles  K.  Robinson,  .Asheville  Times. 

W.  C.  Dowd,  publisher  Charlotte  News. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jnhnstn  D.  Hill,  Tulsa  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Hill. 
N.  A.  Nichols,  publisher  El  ReM  American, 
secretary  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 

OHIO 

R.  C.  Snyder,  publisher  Norwalk  Redcctcm- 
Herald,  president  Associated  Dailies  of  Ohio, 
and  Mrs.  Snyder. 

Mrs.  DePa  .\.  Holbrook,  Sydney  News. 

Charles  A.  Rowley,  publisher,  Ashtabula  Star- 
Beaci  n. 

John  Leahy,  eilitor,  Painesville  Telegraph. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dietrick  Laniade,  publisher  Pennsylvania  Grit, 
Williamsi)ort,  and  Mrs.  Lamade. 

The  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Mildred  Zerbey, 
Pottsville  Evening  Republican. 

A.  Nevin  Pomeroy,  proprietor  Chambersburg 
Franklin  Repository,  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy. 
TEXAS 

W.  T.  Kemper,  Jr.,  special  representative  San 
Angelo  Daily  Standard. 

VIRGINIA  , 

Dr.  Edwin  A  Alderman,  president  University  of 
I  Virginia.  Charlottesville. 

AUSTRALIA 

F.^W.  Tonkin,  editor-manager,  Australian  News¬ 
paper  Cable  Service. 

Guy  Innes.  I^ndon  Bureau,  Australian  News- 
«  paper  Cable  Service. 

ARGENTINA 

Editorial  representative  of  La  Prensa,  Buenos 
.Vires.  ' 

BRAZIL 

Joao  Castaldi,  proprietor  A  Capital,  S.  Paulo. 

CANADA 

Oswald  Mayrand,  publisher  Montreal  La  Presse. 

F.  B.  Ellis,  proprietor  St.  John  Globe,  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  and  Mrs.  Ellis. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Dr.  Virgilo  Rodriguez  Beteta,  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala. 

CHINA 

Lian-ling  Chang,  former  editor  Peking  Daily 
News,  now  Cliinese  Consulate  General,  New 
York  City. 

COLOMBIA 

Don  Abel  Carbonell,  director  Diario  de 
Comercio,  Barranquilla,  Colombia. 

La  Nacion,  of  Barranquilla. 

CUBA 

Ramon  Ros,  La  Defensa,  Manzarillo. 

Pedro  M.  de  I’Concepcion,  director  La  Informa- 
cion,  Havana. 

ECUADOR 

Cesar  Borja  Cordero,  correspondent  El  Guante, 
Guayaquil. 

EGYPT 

G.  B.  Takla,  proprietor  Al  Ahram,  Cairo; 
president  Egyptian  Press  Association. 

Hussian  Haikal  Bey,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

EL  SALVADOR 

J.  Plecid,  De  Correo,  San  Salvador. 

ENGLAND 

Lt.-Col.  Edward  Frederick  I,awson,  D.S.O., 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Sir  Robert  Bryce,  president  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  London. 

Herbert  Jeans,  chief  editor  of  Reuters,  of 
lajndon. 

H.  J.  J.  Sargint.  London  manager,  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

T.  Terry  Champion,  London  representative 
Canadian  Press. 

V’alentine  Knapp,  chairman  journalism  courses 
of  the  University  of  London. 

FRANCE 

Stephane  Lausanne,  Le  Matin;  chairman  com¬ 
mittee  on  Ethics  of  Journalists  and  Standards 
of  Practice. 

Senator  Paul  IFuPuy,  Le  Petit  Parisien. 

Marcel  Knecht,  Le  Matin. 

The  Agence  Havas. 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  director  in  Europe  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

William  Bird,  European  director  Consolidated 
Press  Associatic-n,  Paris. 

GERMANY 

Dr.  R.  W.  Drechsler,  Berlin. 

Ur.  VVilhelm  Schwedler,  Chefredakteur  der 
Trans-ocean,  Berlin. 

S.  Dunbar  Weyer,  manager  for  Central  Europe 
for  International  News  Service,  Berlin. 

D.  Emil  Faktor,  chefredakteur  Berliner  Borsen- 
Courier.  Berlin. 

Theodor  Wolff,  chefredakteur  des  Berliner  Tage- 
blattes,  Berlin. 


Georg  Bernhard,  chefredakteur  Vossischen 
Zeitung,  Berlin. 

Gustav  ffichter,  geschaftsfuhrender  Voritzender 
des  Reichsverbandes  der  deutschen  Presse, 
Berlin. 

Paul  Baecker,  M.d.R.,  Leiter  Parlamentsdienstes 
der  Deutschen  Tageszeitung,  Berlin. 

Heinrich  Ripjiler,  chefredakteur  Taglichcn 
Rundschau,  Berlin. 

C.aietan  Freund,  redakteur  Munchener  Zeitung, 
Muiichen. 

W.  Ackermann,  chefredakteur  der  Deutschen 
Idgeszeitung,  Wunsdorf-Zossen. 

Dr.  Stanpfer,  chefredakteur  I'orwarts,  Berlin- 
Tenipelhof. 

Herman  Orth,  chefredakteur  Germania,  Berlin- 
Wilnersdorf. 

Dr.  S.  Brealauer,  chefredakteur  Berliner  Lo- 
kalanzeigcrs,  Berlin. 

Dr.  Ach.  Teipel,  redakteur  Germania,  Berlin- 
Steglitz. 

Dr.  Emil  Dovifat,  Deutsche  Institut  for  Zeit- 
unt  skunde,  Grunau-b-Berlin. 

Dr.  Ehlers,  chefredakteur,  literary  department, 
Norddeutsche  Lloyd,  Bremen. 

■Vlexander  Giesen,  redakteur  Frankfurter  Zeit¬ 
ung.  F'rankfort-Main. 

Dr.  Hoeber,_  chefredakteur  Kolnischen  Volks- 
zeitung,  Koln  Rhein. 

.\ch.  Gesell,  chefredakteur  Telegraphen  Union, 
Berlin.  Steglitz. 

Dr.  Edgar  Stern-Rubarth,  chefredakteur  in 
W.T.B.,  Berlin-Zehlendorf. 

Prof.  11.  K.  Frenxel,  editor  Gabraushsgraphik, 
Berlin. 

GREECE 

Thales  Coutoupis,  New  Era,  Athens. 

HOLLAND 

J.  C.  Peereboom,  vice-president  De  Neder- 
landsche  Dagbladpers,  manager  Haarlem  Dag- 
blad. 

INDIA 

Rustom  N.  Vatchaghandy,  publisher  Sanj  p'arta- 
man,  Bombay. 

ITALY 

Hans  Gorlich,  Bolzano,  and  Mrs.  Gorlich. 

JAPAN 

J.  Russell  Kennedy,  managing  director,  Russell- 
Kennedys,  Inc.,  Interpretative  News  Services, 
Tokyo. 

Tomin  Suzuki,  Nippon  Dempo  Tsbushin  Sha, 
Tokyo. 


Toshio  Niho,  Tokyo  Kokumin  Shimbun,  Tokyo. 

Shu  .-'ano,  Tokyo  Hochi  Shimbun,  Tokyo. 

M.  Zunioto,  Nippon  Dempo  Tshushin  Sha, 
Tokyo. 

R.  Shigetoku,  Paris  representative,  Tokyo  Asahi 
Shimbun. 

KOREA 

D.  S.  Kim,  editor  and  publisher  Korea  Daily 
News,  Seoul. 

Shin  Suk  Woo,  director  Korea  Daily  News, 
Seoul. 

MEXICO 

Felix  F.  Palavicini,  El  Universal,  vice-presi- 
dent  for  Mexico. 

Jose  Gomez  Ugarte,  El  Universal,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  Mexico. 

V.  V'illasana,  El  Mundo,  Tampico,  Mexico. 

Dr.  Lara  Pardo,  Excelsior,  Mexico  City. 

Mrs.  Rafael  Alducin,  E.rcelsior,  Mexico  City. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Robert  Bell,  Lyttleton  Times,  Christchurch. 

Charles  Wilson,  Wellington  Dominion,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson. 

Fred  Earle,  Truth.  Wellington. 

P.  Selig  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Oscar  Josephson, 
Christchurch. 

PERU 

Dr.  Luis  Miro  Quezada,  editor  and  publisher, 
El  Comercio,  Lima. 

Luis  Varela  Obregoso,  President  of  the  Press 
Circle  of  Peru. 

Pedro  Ruiz  Bravo,  director,  El  Tiempo,  Lima. 

PORTO  RICO 

Arthur  J.  Pellerano  Alfau,  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Porto  Rico. 

J.  Aybar,  Workingman’s  Union,  San  Juan. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

F'.  Horace  Rose,  vice-president,  formerly  editor 
Natal  Witness. 

SWITZERLAND 

Dr.  Edouard  Chapuisat,  Journal  de  Genez-e, 
( ieneva. 

Dr.  Jean  Martin,  Journal  de  Geneve,  Geneva. 

Joseph  E.  Sharkey,  Geneva  correspondent.  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

W.  H.  G.  Werndel,  chief  correspondent  for 
Reuters,  of  London,  at  Geneva. 

URUGUAY 

Julian  Nogueira,  editor,  and  Alberto  Lasplacez, 
El  Dia,  Montevideo. 


',000,000 
in  New  State 
Construction 


Jacksonville  and  other  Florida  cities  have 
practically  reached  their  total  building  permits 
of  a  year  ago  in  the  first  six  months  of  1926. 

It  is  convincing  evidence  that  Florida  is  build¬ 
ing  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  ever  before. 
This  fertile  country,  a  ready  market  for 
everything  from  paper  napkins  to  palatial 
yachts,  is  served  by  the  Florida  Times-Union. 
Exceeding  all  other  state  publications  in 
circulation,  the  pages  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  are  the  logical  place  to  tell  your 
advertising  story. 

^•3flondH 

JACKSONVILLE. 
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PITTSBURGH  LINAGE 

• 

Several  weeks  ago  Editor  &  Publisher  published  comparative  advertising  linage 
figures  of  the  newspapers  of  the  larger  cities.  As  Pittsburgh  is  the  third  largest  market 
in  the  United  States  the  linage  figures  of  Pittsburgh  newspapers  should  have  been 
included.  The  following  is  a  compilation  made  by  the  De  Lisser  Bros.,  Incorporated, 
Acconntants  and  Auditors,  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1926,  to  June  30,  1926. 


DAILY 

Local 

Display 

Foreign 

Display 

Classified 

Total 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

_  6,074,015 

1,478,988 

1,368,933 

8,921,936 

Chronicle  Telegraph  .  . 

.  . .  .  4,595,848 

1,188,862 

421,810 

6,206,520 

Sun  . 

....  3,768,747 

545,998 

290,728 

4,605,473 

Gazette  Times . 

.  .  .  .  1,739,400 

789,892 

480,666 

3,009,958 

Post . 

....  1,842,455 

797,078 

437,212 

3,076,745 

SUNDAY 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

_  1.836,031 

835,422 

1,108,041 

3,779,494 

Gazette  Times  . 

....  1,322,945 

594,674 

451,367 

2,368,986 

Post  . 

_  1,305,552 

585,647 

394,151 

2,285,350 

DAILY  &  SUNDAY 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

_  7,910,046 

2,314,410 

2,476,974 

12,701,430 

Gazette  Times . 

....  3,062,345 

1,384,566 

932,033 

5,378.944 

Post  . 

.  3,148,007 

1,382,725 

831,363 

5,362,095 

THE  PITTSBURGH 

PRESS,  Daily  and  Sunday,  seven 

issues,  had 

a  net  gain  of 

1,036,596  agate  lines  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  compared  with  a  gain  of  765,758 
for  the  Gazette  Times,  Morning  and  Sunday,  and  the  Chronicle  Telegraph,  Evening, 
thirteen  issues.  In  the  same  period,  THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS,  Daily  and  Sunday, 
seven  issues,  had  a  net  gain  of  174,832  agate  lines  in  National  Advertising  as  compared 
with  121,744  for  the  other  papers,  thirteen  issues. 


THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS,  Daily,  has 
33,254  more  net  paid  circulation  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  than  both  other  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  combined,  and  the  Sunday 
Press  has  22,673  more  net  paid  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh  than  both  other  Sunday 
newspapers  combined! 


THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS,  Daily  and 
Sunday,  carries  more  advertising  than  any 
>.  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  combination 
in  Pittsburgh.  THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
has  one  of  the  lowest  milline  rates  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 


Represented  by  ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS^  INC.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  7 ,  1926 


PUBLIC  LEARNING  VALUE  OF 
NEWSPAPER  GOODWILL 

(Continudd  from  page  3) 


Ihe  average  net  earnings  of  the  past  five 
years  and  multiply  by  five  to  give  a 
goodwill  valuation  would  give  a  fair 
picture  of  the  possibilities  held  by  a  paper 
with  such  traditions  in  an  old,  yet  pro¬ 
gressive  city.  Neither  would  another 
rule  which  takes  the  average  gross  earn¬ 
ing  of  five  years  as  a  bottom  on  which 
to  set  up  goodwill.  Neither  would  the 
old  rule  of  $10  per  subscriber,  nor  the 
average  of  these  and  all  the  other  yard¬ 
sticks  will  give  the  true  value  of  any 
individual  newspaper. 

Many  appraisals  have  been  made  _  in 
recent  years  with  a  view  to  consolidating 
two  competing  newspapers  or  placing  a 
morning  and  an  evening  paper  under  one 
management  and  one  roof.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  tangible  values  arise  in  these 
questions  which  are  not  involved  when 
a  newspaper  has  the  field  to  itself. 

Take  the  case  of  a  medium-sized  city 
which  for  years  has  been  reading  a  six- 
day  evening  paper  and  a  seven-day 
morning  paper.  It  has  paid  5  cents  a 
copy  for  its  evening  paper  and  3  cents 
daily,  5  cents  Sunday  for  the  morning. 
Circulation  figures  are  about  a  standoff, 
but  the  goodwill  values  are  not.  The 
5-cent  daily  paper,  assuming  that  its 
circulation  rests  on  sound  methods  and 
has  not  been  inflated  by  recent  strong- 
arm  promotion  schemes,  has  a  larger 
goodwill  item  for  its  six  days’  circula¬ 
tion  than  has  its  competitor.  The  very 
fact  that  people  pay  more  to  read  it  six 
days  than  they  do  for  its  seven-day 
competition  gives  it  a  higher  value  to 
the  advertiser  and  therefore  both  to  the 
buyer  and  the  seller.  This  condition  is 
reflected  in  a  number  of  fields  where 
conditions  similar  to  those  outlined  pre¬ 
vail.  In  some  of  these  fields  the  amount 
of  business  carried  by  the  six-day  paper 
exceeds  the  volume  of  the  seven-day 
paper  and  pays  a  higher  average  adver¬ 
tising  rate.  In  a  case  like  this,  where 
the  casual  observer  would  give  the 
seven  day  paper  a  higher  goodwill  valua¬ 
tion  than  its  six-day  rival,  the  latter 
wins  the  higher  rating  from  the  shrewd 
and  careful  appraiser. 

In  transactions  of  this  character, 
which  have  been  frequent  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  question  of  .Associated 
Press  memberships  has  usually  been  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length.  Where  both  morning 
and  evening  parties  to  a  merger  of 
operations  are  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  the  appraiser  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  commonly  gives  a  shade  in  the 
valuation  to  the  morning  paper,  though 
it  is  seldom  that  any  actual  money  value 
is  stated  in  such  a  formal  valuation. 

Earnings,  it  goes  without  saying,  are 
the  basic  factors  in  any  estimate  of  a 
newspaper’s  goodwill,  but  as  pointed  out 
above,  this  value  can  be  considerably 
enhanced  by  characteristics  of  the  city 
of  publication— great  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment,  a  comprehensive  paving  program 


which  will  make  it  the  hub  of  a  rural 
community  hitherto  difficult  of  access,  a 
re-planning  of  the  principal  streets  and 
civic  centres  on  artistic  and  economically 
convenient  lines,  growing  export  and  im¬ 
port  commerce  through  a  good  harbor. 
These  elements  increase  the  volume  of 
trade,  induce  newcomers  to  settle  in  the 
region,  make  it  a  pleasant  place  for  the 
prospective  buyer  to  live  and  rear  his 
family,  and  are  usually  reflected  in  the 
seller’s  appraisal  of  his  property.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present 
day  is  a  seller’s  market  and  that  a  news¬ 
paper  owner  has  no  economic  pressure 
today  to  sell  his  property  for  less  than 
he  believes  it  worth. 

The  character  of  a  city  and  surround¬ 
ing  area  also  may  operate  to  decrease  a 
goodwill  appraisal  that  would  seem  to 
be  warranted  by  the  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  earnings  of  a  previous  compre¬ 
hensive  period.  A  shrewd  buyer  would 
not  accept  the  seller’s  top  figure  for  a 
newspaper  in  an  industrial  or  mining 
region  which  has  passed  through  a  long 
period  of  prosperity  due  to  full  operation 
of  mills  factories  or  mines.  Such  a 
period  is  now  and  then  a  precursor  of 
an  era  of  industrial  unrest  or  sluggish 
demand  for  the  factory  products.  The 
fat  earnings  of  the  prosperous  period  can 
easily  fall  below  the  cost  of  producing 
the  paper  in  the  face  of  a  protracted 
strike  or  a  layoff  due  to  bad  conditions 
in  the  city’s  principal  industries,  and 
these  unseen  factors  are  not  overlooked 
by  the  careful  newspaper  man.  No  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  percentage  to 
be  written  off  the  apparent  goodwill  for 
this  cause,  but  in  one  case  known  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  buyer  cut  the 
seller’s  top  figure  by  10  per  cent. 

Appraisal  of  the  goodwill  value  of  a 
newspaper  which  has  been  operated  at 
a  loss  over  a  considerable  period  presents 
curious  problems  and  its  selling  price 
often  reflects  no  scientific  determination 
of  its  earning  powers,  but  rather  the 
price  at  which  the  owner  is  willing  to 
get  out  with  the  least  possible  loss  to 
himself.  Take  a  newspaper  in  a  city  of 
20,000  which  has.  4)een  earning  a  gross 
revenue  of  $100,000  a  year  and  showing 
a  net  loss  of  $5,000.  Competition  is 
strong  in  the  opposite  field,  but  the  city 
has  a  good  history  of  growth  and 
promises  well  for  the  future.  It  has  a 
small  but  vigorous  group  of  local  indus¬ 
tries  and  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  staple 
farm  district.  The  buyer  might  well  be 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  paper’s 
trouble  rested  not  in  its  field  but  in  its 
past  management.  He  could  safely  as¬ 
sume  that  the  small  deficit  could  be  over¬ 
come  and  turned  to  an  equal  profit  within 
a  year  by  a  strict  budget,  curtailment 
of  expenses  wherever  possible  and  in¬ 
tensive  work  by  himself  and  a  small  staff. 
Under  these  conditions,  he  might  pay 
for  the  goodwill  item  a  sum  approximat¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  gross  annual  earnings, 
averaged  over  several  years,  plus  the 
value  of  whatever  tangible  assets  it  pos¬ 
sessed.  Probably,  astute  bargaining  with 
the  owner  would  obtain  the  property  for 
considerably  less  and  on  terms  which 
would  permit  liquidation  of  the  purchase 


Advertirind  inNewOrleanr 


National  Adrcrtltcrs 


Mast  you  pay  a  tax  to  sell  just 
New  Orleans?  Te» — If  you  use 
a  me<1iiim  with  s  Rreat  part  of 
Its  circulation  widely  Bcattere<l 
oner  outside  territory.  NO — if 
you  choose  the  concentrated  city 
circulation  of  the  New  Orleans 
STATES. 


Concentrated  circulation.  least 
waste,  itreatest  value  and  high¬ 
est  eflSciency  makes  the  STATES 
the  moat  effective  advertising 
medium  in  New  Orleans.  John 
M.  Branham  tympany,  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


price  out  of  earnings  in  a  comparatively 
few  years. 

The  latter  factor  has  assumed  increas¬ 
ing  importance  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
values  as  it  has  in  practically  every  other 
line  of  buying  and  selling.  In  the  sale 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  the  price 
paid  by  the  purchasers  was  probably 
lower  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
Lawson  trustees  been  permitted  to  make 
the  purchase  price  payable  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  Daily  News  sale  was  a 
cash  transaction,  the  necessary  fimds  over 
the  binder  payment  being  raised  by  the 
immediate  sale  of  bonds.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspaper  transactions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  buyer  with  a  history  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  operation  and  financial 
integrity  has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  number  of  years  in  which  to  pay  off 
two-thirds,  more  or  less,  of  the  purchase 
price.  In  several  recent  sales,  the  idea 
has  been  that  the  purchase  money  should 
be  paid  in  full  out  of  earnings  in  ten 
years  or  less  and  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  conversation  among  newspaper 
executives  in  the  past  year  or  so  to  the 
effect  that  a  newspaper  should  pay  for 
itself  in  seven  years. 

The  latter  theory  is  apparently  based 
on  the  fact  that  newspaper  earnings  dur¬ 
ing  1924  and  1925  have  been  uniformly 
higher  than  in  previous  years,  some  hold¬ 
ing  that  20  per  cent  on  the  gross  turn¬ 
over  is  not  an  excessive  net  revenue  in 
a  good  year  for  a  newspaper.  Not  a 
great  many  newspapers  do  that  well,  even 
in  these  prosperous  times,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  earning  a  net  of  15  per  cent  or 
more  on  their  gross  income  is  much 
larger  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  The 
oft-mentioned  hazardous  nature  of  the 
business  has  been  reduced  by  the  elimina¬ 


tion  of  newspapers  weakened  by  political 
ties  or  by  slovenly  management  prac¬ 
tices,  and  the  majority  of  the  newspapers 
which  survive  are  capable  of  earning  a 
profit  even  in  the  face  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  depression,  though  prolonged  local 
stagnation  could  not  be  faced  with 
equanimity.  Shut-down  of  factories  and 
mines  stop  the  turnover  of  money  in 
those  industries,  but  they  affect  more 
slowly  and  less  deeply  the  advertising 
of  local  and  national  firms  which  must 
continue  to  get  their  income  from  the 
public,  from  savings  if  not  from  earn¬ 
ings.  The  newspaper  publisher  is  likely 
to  feel  severely  the  slow  collections  for 
the  business  he  carries  during  such  a 
period,  as  his  expenses  are  of  a  kind 
that  must  be  met  weekly  or  whenever 
due,  with  little  possibility  of  extending 
any  of  the  major  items. 

From  all  of  the  hundreds  of  news¬ 
paper  sales  that  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  there  is  only  one  rule  that  can 
be  drawn  covering  valuations,  which  is 
that  no  rule  or  yardstick  will  fit  all 
situations.  Each  transaction  requires  in¬ 
dependent,  expert  appraisal,  with  full 
consideration  of  all  factors. 


DISMISS  BALL  PLAYER  SUIT 

Complaint  brought  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court,  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  Star  Ball 
Player  Company  against  the  Playograph 
Company,  charging  infringement  of  two 
patents  identified  as  Nos.  1,071,080  and 
1,127,498,  relating  to  improvements  in 
methods  of  reproducing  base  ball  games 
on  newspaper  bulletin  boards,  was  dis¬ 
missed  last  week  by  Federal  Judge 
Bodine.  • 


From  January  i  to  June  30,  1926 

Los  Angeles  Times  printed  national  advertising 
to  the  amount  of  2,276,596  agate  lines,  gaining 
578,130  agate  lines  over  the  corresponding  months 
a  year  ago,  a  39%  greater  gain  than  the  nearest 
Los  Angeles  netPspaper. 

Hosi  iingeles! 

Eattern  Reprc«enCaliT«s  WilliaiBBa  Lawrence  A  Creamer  Co. 
360  N*  Michigan  Bird.#  Chicago — 285  Madiaon  Are.t  New  York 
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Performance 


Is  What  Counts 


The  Cleveland  News 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Ohio's  Greatest  Newspapers 


Mr.  H.  V,  Ball,  Vloa-Presidant 
R.  Ho«  4  Co,, 

604  Grand  St., 

Mew  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Kr.  Ball: 

Hoe  4  Co,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
results  we  hare  obtained  fron  the  buperspeed  Presses 
in  The  News'  plant. 

Last  week  we  moved  into  our  new  building, 
starting  sixteen  new  tmits  the  first  day  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  four  units  the  second  day.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  our  press  orews  were  inexperienced  on 
the  unit  type  of  oonstruotion  and  that  the  presses  nerw 
had  a  real  trial  run,  every  edition  went  out  on  time 
without  any  fussing  or  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
orews. 


He  are  well  pleased  for  sxioh  a  performance,^^ 
oombined  with  the  prompt  delivery  and  speedy  erection 
of  the  entire  eouianent.  as  well  as  the  splen^iT’oon- 
^struotion  throughout,  instills  a  oonfidenoe  in  our  press 
equipment  that  is  gratifying. 

I  would  enjoy  going  down  and  serving  my  press¬ 
man's  apprentioeahip  over  again. 

With  best  wishes,  1  remain 

Sincerely  yours. 


Hoe  machines  excel  in  ease  and  accuracy  of  operation, 
dependability,  and  quality  and  quantity  of  output. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Chicago,  III. 


504  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


London,  England 


Dunnellen.  N.  J. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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who  has  no  strong  bent  in  a  particular 

REWARDS  OF  JOURNAUSM  GO  TO  THOSE  direction — toward  medicine,  say,  or  law. 

\X/I4r»  IP  AVI?  IT  QAVQ  inUMQriM  delicate  operation  may  enthrall  the 

WHU  LtAVt.  11,  ijAlb  JUHIN5UIN  bom  surgeon,  a  complicated  suit  may  en- 

- -  thrall  the  lawyer  as  nothing  else  in  the 

Under  the  title  "The  Asses'  Profes-  knows  his  business,  he  is  worth  his  sal-  world  could  enthrall  him.  But  the  man 
sionr  Gerald  IV.  Johnson  discussed  the  ary.  of  intelligence  with  no  particular  leaning 

recently  retorted  salaries  of  Columbia  A  really  first-class,  highly  efficient  bur-  tow;ard  any  other  profession  finds  in  jour- 
journalism  graduates  in  the  Baltimore  glar  would  be  worth  much  more  than  nalism  the  best  available  viewpoint  from 
Evening  Sun  of  Aug.  3.  Mr.  Johnson  $10,330  and  could  draw  a  larger  salary  "hich  to  observe  the  fantastic  and  ab- 
is  associate  editor  of  the  Ez’i'ning  Sun,  than  that  if  it  were  not  illegal  to  em-  sorbing  comedy  of  humanity.  It  is  diffi- 
is  a  former  professor  of  journalism  at  ploy  him.  It  is  not  illegal  to  employ  cult  to  tear  oneself  away  from  that  spec- 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  a  publicity  expert,  and  a  skillful  one  can  tacle  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
had  been  a  neuvpaper  man  in  that  state  obtain  for  his  employer  a  great  deal  more  I'ttle  money  in  being  a  spectator. 
for  many  years.  His  expressions  on  the  than  $10,330  worth  of  newspaper  space  Modern  American  philosophy  holds  him 


Modern  American  philosophy  holds  him 


rezi’ards  of  journalism  follow: 


The  Columbia  School  of  Journalism  on  tlie  part  of  his  emplover. 


in  the  course  of  a  year.  So  his  big  fo  an  ass  who  prefers  living  an  amus- 
salary  is  anything  but  a  waste  of  money  ''’S  interesting  life  to  making  a  large 


salary.  Perhaps  that  is  the  correct  view. 


recently  made  a  report  that  is  bound  But  to  be  successful  in  deceiving  news-  what  of  it?  Philosophy  never  ap- 
to  result  in  some  more  or  less  rueful  paper  men  into  thinking  that  his  adver-  peals  to  asses.  There  is  no  indication 

cogitation  on  the  part  of  newspaper  men.  tising  copy  is  real  news  he  must  know  ^^’^t  there  will  ever  be  any  lack  of  hired 

The  report  gave  the  average  income  the  newspaper  business  thoroughly.  He  hands  to  get  out  the  paper. 

earned  by  graduates  of  the  school,  it  must,  in  fact,  know  it  a  little  better  than  - 

appears  that  the  average  salary  of  a  Co-  the  man  he  is  bamboozling  or  he  will  be  SEDALIA  PLANT  SOLD 

lumbia  graduate  of  ten  years  ago  is  $6,-  caught  and  his  stuff  thrown  out  of  the  The  plant  of  the  Sedalia  Printing  Com- 


SEDALIA  PLANT  SOLD 


lumbia  graduate  of  ten  years  ago  is  $6,-  caught  and  his  stuff  thrown  out  ot  the  The  plant  of  the  Sedalia  Printing  Com-  remain  m  charge. 

016  if  he  has  remained  in  newspaper  newspapers.  pany  and  the  suspended  Sedalia  (Mo.) 

work,  $10,330  if  he  has  gone  into  pub-  This  sort  of  knowledge  is  not  taught  Daily  Kcpublicdii,  were  sold  at  auction 

licity  and  $16,019  if  he  has  abandoned  in  schools,  not  even  in  the  Columbia  Saturday  afternoon  bv  Walter  Bohling,  I  i 

everything  that  smacks  of  newspaper  School  of  Journalism.  It  is  the  fruit  of  trustee,  to  W.  E.  Hurlburt,  former  owner  I  "  lllger  A  ipS  A  Cll  • 


SELZ  BUYS  KENT  SERVICE 

Calkins  Leaves  Press  Wire  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  Become  Publicity  Man 

Lawrence  H.  Selz,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kent  Press  Service,  Chicago,  has 
purchased  the  interest  in  that  company 
owned  by  Charles  E.  Calkins,  formerly 
business  manager,  becoming  sole  owner. 
The  company  ojicrates  telegraph  news 
bureaus  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis, 
Indianapolis  and  Springfield,  Ill.  Mr. 
Calkins  is  retiring  from  the  company  to 
become  public  relations  counsel  for  Chi¬ 
cago  interests. 

DANISH  NEWSPAPER  SOLD 

Xordlyset,  Danish-.^merican  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  New  York,  was 
this  week  sold  to  a  syndicate  by  the 
Opffer  Brothers,  who  inherited  the  pro¬ 
perty  from  their  father,  Emil  Opffer,  a 
few  years  ago.  Albert  Van  Sand,  editor, 
will  remain  in  charge. 


work  and  gone  in  for  something  else.  experience  in  actual  newspaper  shops.  It  of  the  printing  company  that  was  con- 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  by  the  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  hg-  solidated  with  the  newspaper,  presses, 

end  of  ten  years  a  graduating  class  has  ures  for  men  who  have  been  out  of  linotypes  and  other  material,  for  $1,550, 

had  time  to  shake  down  into  the  strata  school  for  five  years  only  stand  in  a  subject  to  about  $14,000  mortgage.  Hurl- 

of  which  it  will  be  composed  for  the  re-  notably  different  ratio.  Men  with  five  hurt  was  the  only  bidder. 

mainder  of  its  members’  lives.  By  the  years’  experience  draw  in  journalism  - 

end  of  the  tenth  year  the  exceptionally  $4,071,  while  in  publicity  and  allied  trades  MILWAUKEE  HEROLD  MOVES 
able  men  have  come  to  the  top,  the  hope-  they  draw  only  $4,865  and  in  non-jour-  t.,  ,r-;  .  j.  u  u  r~ 

lesslv  incapable  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  nalistic  work  $4,528.  In  other  words,  the  ,  ^  a  u  ^  u  *•  nerold,  German 

and 'the  moderately  gifted  have  shown  average  man  does  not  acquire  within  five 

unmistakable  evidence  of  their  medioc-  years  the  skill  requisite  to  putting  over  ^  n 

rity.  Ten  years  is  long  enough  for  the  free  publicity  in  such  quantity  that  he  is  w  h  H 

graduate  to  get  on  his  feet  in  the  world  able  to  command  a  five-figu^  salary.  of  nubltldon 

mitciH#*  tViA  rrAlfcrf*  wallc  anrt  nnt  Inner  T-,  nn*  of  oil  fn  murnolicm  S  y  O  pUDllCatlOn. 


and  the  moderately  gifted  have  shown  average  man  does  not  acquire  within  five 
unmistakable  evidence  of  their  medioc-  years  the  skill  requisite  to  putting  over 
rity.  Ten  years  is  long  enough  for  the  free  publicity  in  such  quantity  that  he  is 
graduate  to  get  on  his  feet  in  the  world  able  to  command  a  five-figure  salary, 
outside  the  college  walls  and  not  long  In  work  not  related  at  all  to  journalism 
enough  for  him  to  have  done  the  best  the  showing  is  even  worse.  Instead  of 
of  which  he  is  capable.  Therefore,  it  is  $16,019  the  average  at  the  end  of  tne 


HAMILTON  SPECTATOR  IS  80 


a  good  time  to  make  a  forecast  of  what  five-year  period  is  only  $4,528 — not  much  The  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  re¬ 
will  eventually  come  of  the  class  as  a  better  than  newspaper  work  itself,  except  cently  celebrated  its  80th  anniversary,  is- 

whole.  in  the  advantage  of  the  future  it  offers  suing  a  96-page  special  edition  which  told 

In  ten  years  the  exceptional  men  of  a  the  worker.  in  detail  the  history  of  the  paper  and 

graduating  class  of  the  Columbia  School  It  seems,  then,  that  training  in  jour-  the  era  in  which  it  has  lived  since  July 

of  Journalism  have^risen  high  enough  to  nalism  is  excellent  preparation  for  a  15.  1846.  f 

command  an  average  salary  of  $16,019  ^  young  man  who  |jitends  to  do  something  — — — — 
year.  That  isn’t  bad.  But  it  is  a  Bit  else.  The  paths  mat  lead  to  salaries  of 

startling  to  find  that  these  are  the  men  $16,000  at  the  end  of  ten  years  are  not  H  U  4  I 

who  have  abandoned  journalism  alto-  many;  yet  this  is_  one  of  them,  provided  AiV 

gether.  On  this  showing  the  best  propf  the  man  who  enters  it  does  not  dally 
that  a  newspaper  man  has  brains  is  his  along  the  path. 

getting  out  of  newspaper  work.  It  is  a  But  the  question  arises,  why  do  any 

theory  that  many  newspaper  men  have  of  the  graduates  remain  in  newspaper 

maintained  privately  for  a  long  time,  and  work?  The  answer,  no  doubt,  lies  in 

it  is  doubly  vindicated  by  the  demonstra-  the  frailty  of  poor  humanity.  The  boy 

tion  that  the  man  who  gets  even  half  who  goes  into  journalism  is  beset  by  »  \ 

out  of  newspaper  work  commands  an  temptations  from  the  beginning.  A  good 

average  salary  of  $10,330  a  year.  This  many  are  kept  out  of  publicity  through  ^  ”  4  ' 

is  the  price  of  the  publicity  expert,  whose  sheer  weakness.  After  all,  it  is  only  the  ’ 

busmrss  is  to  prey  upon  the  newspapers,  exceptionally  strong  souls  that  are  gifted 
Doubtless  a  certain  number  of  the  men  with  the  hardihood  to  embrace  stealing 
listed  as  in  publicity  work  are  mere  ad-  as  a  life  work.  Multitudes  of  the  slaves 
vertising  agents.  Their  work  is  legiti-  of  the  city  room  cannot  stomach  it  and 
mate  enough,  but  they  are  not  the  real  are  held  to  the  treadmill  by  their  feeble-  JHA ^ 

publicity  experts  and  the  real  experts  are  ness.  ”^Vl 

the  lads  who  draw  down  salaries  so  big  There  is  no  such  bar  against  going  V  \ 

that  they  run  the  average  for  the  group  into  work  not  connected  with  newspaper-  \ ’fa  * ■> 

to  $10,330.  The  business  of  the  pub-  dom  in  any  way,  but  against  that  course 

licity  expert  is  to  get  newspaper  space  rise  the  temptation  inherent  in  journal-  \  '  '  > 

without  paying  for  it.  In  other  words,  istic  work  itself.  It  is  by  long  (^ds  t<ie  ^W|f 

he  is  frankly  engaged  in  robbery.  If  he  most  amusing  profession  open  to  a  man 


John  A.  Shaw, 
finger  print 
expert,  will 
teach  your 
readers  to  read 
character  from 
finger  prints 


^^FINGER  TIPS'' 

a  three<stick  feature,  mat  of 
print  furnished 

CURRENT  NEWS  FEATURES,  INC. 

EVENING  STAR  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

L  *  A  *  S 


An  Ascending  City 


^FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE.^ 


TYPE 


BORDERS  -  ORNAMENTS  -  BRASS  RULE 

'Trinters’  Supplies 

KELLY  PRESSES  ~  KLYM  AX  FEEDERS  ~  PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  stock  for  prompt  shipment  at  the  foUorwing  Selling  Houses  of  thtj 

^American  Type  Founders  Qmpany 


Dallas,  42nd  among  American 
cities  in  1920.  37th  in  1925. 
Moving  forward. 

Nineteenth  in  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  among  American  cities.* 
Stmenth  in  volume  of  business 
per  capita. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars 
more  bank  clearings  so  far  this 
year  than  last.  $150,000  more 
postal  receipts. 

More  than  ten  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  family  population,  as 


shown  by  city  utilities  connec¬ 
tions,  this  last  year. 

Dallas  lies  at  the  heart  of  an 
agricultural  area  of  great  wealth, 
where  crops  of  feed  and  food¬ 
stuffs  are  now  being  harvested 
than  which  the  memory  of  man 
recalleth  none  better. 

Marketeers  will  find  in  all 
America  no  more  promising 
theatre  of  effort  than  this. 

•Bank  clearings  for  1925. 


BOSTON  RICHMOND  DETROIT 

NEW  YORK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO  CINCINNATI 

BALTIMORE  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND  MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

KANS  zS  CITY  PORTLAND 

DES  MOINES  SPOKANE 

DENVER  WINNIPEG 

LOS  ANGELES 


Dallas  is  the  door  to  Texas 
The  iWu’s  is  the  key  to  Dallas 

tKtje  Ballasi  JWornms  J^ebisi 
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One  Half  the 

BLOTTING 

used  in  America 
is  made  in 

RICHMOND 
VIRGINIA. 


The  paper  and  paper  products  industry  in  Richmond  is  one  of  this 
City’s  outstanding  and  progressive  phases. 

More  than  half  the  blotting  paper  made  and  sold  in  America  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  Richmond.  In  addition  there  are  huge  quantities  of 
wrapping  paper,  paper  boxes  and  other  paper  products  which  bear 
the  Richmond  trade  mark. 

The  fact  that  these  products  are  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
means  that  there  is  a  continuous  demand  for  Richmond-made  paper 
products,  and  that  the  hundreds  of  Richmond  men  and  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  industry  are  continuously  and  permanently  employed. 

Richmond  has  so  many  and  such  diversified  industries  that  rarely,  if 
ever,  is  there  experienced  a  period  of  inactivity  and  deflation.  This 
means  that  the  people  of  Richmond  are  always  employed — always 
earning  money — and  always  able  to  buy. 


-  National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


Marbridge  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


Waterman  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Atlantic  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tribune  Tower, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


J.  B.  KEOUGH,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell — Tell  Richmond  about  it  in 


Jhe  Richmond 

NEWS  LEADER 


'ON  NEWS  LEADER  SQUARE” 


Coilevs  Ricftmon^  jOkfi 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


winter.  Facilities  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  since  last  year,  he  said.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  new  hotels  have  been  built,  and 
there  are  also  more  apartment  houses. 

“One  trouble  with  Palm  Beach  in  the 
past  has  been  that  we  have  been  forced 
to  turn  away  tens  of  thousands  each  year 
on  account  of  lack  of  accommodations,” 
Mr.  Conkling  said. 

Mr.  Conkling  was  asked  about  the 
Florida  bank  failures,  given  considerable 
publicity  outside  the  state. 

“The  bank  failures  were  brought  about 
by  the  chain  system  of  banking,  which  has 
now  been  abandoned.”  he  said.  “The 
Bankers  Trust  Company  in  Atlanta  was 
the  parent  bank,  operating  a  chain  of 
about  140  banks  in  other  cities.  There 
was  a  tremendous  increase  in  deposits 
during  the  boom  period,  and  banks  de¬ 
posited  their  surplus  funds  with  the  Bank¬ 
ers  Trust  Company  subject  to  call. 
Seasonal  withdrawals  induced  many  of 
the  little  banks  to  call  on  the  parent  bank 


for  money  and  the  money  was  not  there. 

“Now  the  chain  system  has  been  wiped 
out.  In  a  number  of  communities  the 
local  people  are  reorganizing  their  banks. 
In  other  places  consolidations  have  bwn 
engineered.  Local  control  is  satisfactor¬ 
ily  straightening  out  the  trouble  caused  by 
the  chain  bank  arrangement.” 

Mr.  Conkling  was  born  in  Texas.  In 
1889  his  father  flipped  a  silver  dollar  to 
find  out  whether  he  would  take  his  family 
to  Florida  or  California.  Florida  won. 

.As  a  boy  Mr.  Conkling  began  work  as 
a  printer’s  devil  in  a  job  plant  in  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Fla.  He  worked  at  job  printing 
and  weekly  newspaper  work  for  several 
years  and  then  tried  farming.  He  tired 
of  the  farm  after  a  short  while  and 
returned  to  printing. 

In  1910  he  opened  a  job  plant  at  Palm 
Beach.  Local  business  men  urged  him  to 
start  a  newspaper,  and  he  founded  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  first  as  a  weekly 
known  as  the  County. 


Still  strong  for  Florida. — D.  H.  Conkling. 


I^NOCKERS  notwithstanding,  there 
are  those  who  still  believe  firmly  in 
the  present  and  future  of  Florida.- 

One  of  these  optimists  is  D.  H.  Conk¬ 
ling,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post.  Mr.  Conkling  has  lived  38 
years  in  Florida,  almost  long  enough  to 
be  known  as  a  “native  son.”  .And  he  says 
the  old  residents  of  the  state  are  sticking 
by  it,  confident  current  deflation  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  successfully  weathered. 

“Most  knockers  can  be  placed  in  a  class 
with  one .  I  know.  He  is  a  man  with  a 
family  of  three.  He  bundled  them  into  a 
Ford  and  trundled  off  to  the  Sunshine 
State.  In  his  pocket  he  had  $300.  .After 
spending  three  months  he  left  the  state 
with  $50,  knocking  it  for  a  fare-thee-well. 
He  had  expected  to  make  $50,000. 

“I’d  like  to  see  anyone  live  in  New 
A’ork  for  thrge  montlis  oh  $250 ! 

“The  fundamentals  that  should  call 
people  to  Florida  are  still  there,  the 
climate,  the  agricultural  and  the  mineral 
resources.  Florida  has  the  greatest  phos¬ 
phate  beds  in  the  world.  Palm  Beach, 
however,  is  mostly  an  agricultural  and  a 
winter  resort  center.” 


morning 
and  Sunday 
circulatioiv 
in  tbc  greatest- 
tMathet  west 
of  Chicago 
170.000  Daily 
390000  Sunday 

-Vy  L05  ANQJLES 


Mr;  Conkling  declared  his  city  was 
looking  forward  to  a  very  prosperous 


^he 

Times 'Herald 

of  Dallas,  Texas 

has  just  joined  the 
service  list  of  the 
Advertising  Check' 
ing  Bureau  on  a  de' 
monstration  test,  in 
an  effort  to  render 
thek  agencies  and 
advertisers  a  satisfac' 
tory  checking  proof 
service  and  at  the 
same  time  solve  their 
own  checking  proof 
problem. 

Over  300  other  promi' 
nent  publishers  have 
been  using  this  success' 
ful  service  for  years.  .  . 

Complete  details  on  request 

DheJdvertising 
CHECKING  BUREAU7im:. 


(  LINOTYPE  ) 

6V2  pt.  Ionic  No.  5 

COMBINES 

The  word  count  of  6  point  and 
the  legibility  of  8  point 


The  British  delegation  of  trade-union 
representatives,  who  came  here  on  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  Invitation  of  “The  London 
Dally  Mall"  to  study  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  high  wages  and 
prosperous  living  conditions  of  the 
American  worker  and  their  own  lower 
wage  standards,  gained  considerable 
light  In  a  tour  of  several  Industrial  es¬ 
tablishments  In  Brooklyn  yesterday. 

They  had  been  curious  to  know  how 
It  was  that  the  average  wage  of  the 
American  toller  virtually  doubled  that 
of  his  British  brother,  and  how  It  was 
possible  for  Industries  here  to  offer  such 
fat  envelopes  to  their  employees  and  at 
the  same  time  compete  successfully  In 
world  markets. 

American  More  Productive 

After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
plant  and  the  factory  methods  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  In 
Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked  that 
one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
parity  was  that  the  American  worker 
was  capable  of  producing  and  actually 
did  produce  more  than  the  British  toller 
in  a  given  time. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  they 
learned,  because  of  the  high  standards 
of  efficiency  obtaining  here,  mass-pro¬ 
duction  methods,  the  utter  perfection 
of  organization  for  which  the  American 
industrialist  seems  always  to  be  striv¬ 
ing,  and  labor-saving  devices  evident 
on  every  hand. 

The  comments  of  the  delegates  were 
voiced  by  Sir  Perclval  Phillips,  special 
correspondent  of  "The  Dally  Mall”; 
Fenton  MaePherson.  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper.  and  William  Mosses.  J.  P.,  who  i 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  British 
Labor  Mlnlst*"'  -’’irlng  tb*  war. 
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The  Diary  of  Snubs,  Our  Dog 


CALIBRATION 
OF  RADIO  SETS 
IS  DIFFICULT 


ffhen  Radio  Becomes  the  “Nursie' 


irinRhi^nMMt^- 


]Ub>’  Varyliiff  Elemests 
myTbrowOff  Settiags 
of  Tanliifr  Dials 


0ut  itwowita^4 
if  would 
orttr  puxxifrk  ow 
.fnmuff^wcwlTti 
Joon  centm4  fw* 

ookhortoMpt 


fhe  FAboM^Udhove  dprwrf.tto.ifViwdftfRe^  loron 
•^^toa-SponM  and  I  b«cam« 
to  totei^tad  m  It  wd'ibr'^r  fa  q^k  hg^  f 


Japanese  Official 

Studies  RaiKRadio 


A  daily  Radio  Department 
is  one  of  the  features  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
most  appreciated  by  its 
readers. 

“The  Diary  of  Snubs,  Our 
Dog”  is  enjoyed  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  children.  Because 
certain  kinds  of  “news”  are 
e.xcluded  from  its  columns, 
the  Monitor  is  unhesita¬ 
tingly  passed  along  to  the 
younger  members  of  the 
family. 

Advertising,  too,  is  care¬ 
fully  selected.  Your  adver¬ 
tisement  is  in  good  company 
when  it  appears  in  the 
.Monitor. 


W(W0Te  WAW 


A  Millionaird't  Trip 
at  $1137  par  day 


Visit  Havana,  the  Panama  Canal,  Lo* 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Honolulujapan, 
Ch^  Manila,  Mala^  C^km,  India. 
Egypt,  Italy,  Fiance.  Thiat  tetum  acres, 
the  Atlantic 

Take  the  trip  you  have  always  hoped  aome 
day  to  ajoy.  ^  now  its  coat  has  b  en  te- 
do^  po  a  iqpirethat  IS  httk  ITiiiy  moR  ihin 
you  sp^  at  home. 

See  as  poets  during  the  ship's  stay  at  each. 
Or  stoDovtt  where  you  choose  for  two  weeks 
or  longo,  conuouing  on  another  ship  eractly 
hke  the  one  .jwhidi  you  started. 

Magnificent  Ikicrsi  bread  ofbeam.steadj'and 
comfortable.  Large  outsale  rooms  Spacious 
decks  one  enclosed  in  glass  A  workramous 
cuisine  A  peraonal  server  _ 

Ssdinp  fortnightly  from  Boston  and  New 
York  Cc«av  Saturday  from  San  Francisco). 

It  is  the  supreme  trip  of  a  lifetime  at  an 
anazmgly  low  cose  Au  for  bill  information, 
sHWaoce  in  piaimmg  thorr  trips  rerervaticaa. 
etc.  Oommurucatewnth  an  tickec  or  lounst 
aigencor  wn>'  ' 


IliM  RtRMli  1*— 

W  OvMMMfl  t  I 

WHI^s  He*  yw«  CNy 


The  Heavy  Duty  Speed  Wagon  ia 
equipped  with  a  spiral  bevel  gear  drive 
— the  most  efficient  type  for  tnuumkdng 
the  greatest  volume  of  engine  power  to 


W  MlgMy  wHIi  dtteren<  re- 

0  We  sen  the  varloee 
«1Ui  the  grMMl  reR-4<»we 
I  taturta^  vNfe  the  aitRlK 
w  tlsMM  relucek  dee  te 
^•tMryMUaga  m  dlffereei 


the  driving  wheels  smoothly  and  quietly. 

More  than  125>000  Reo-manuiactured 
commercial  dus  have  been  similarly 


OLD  HICKORY 
Tkt  Co//  0/  hi  Sturt 


in  STAft  Stmt.  BOSTON 


Dollar  Steamship  line 


OLD  HICKORY 
FURNITURE  CO 
•nnmiviLug.  ikdiama 


The  Chrisiian  Science  Monitor  An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

Adverliiing  Offkci  in  Boston,  New  York,  London,  Pans  Florence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dclroil,  Kansas  City,  San  FraneiKo,  Lot  Angrin,  Seattle,  Portland  (Oregon)' 
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F'0\VI  P  M  PniTOR  while.  Down  in  the  mail  room  was  an-  Iwnor  at  a  dinner  given  by  his  associates 

rv^wi-i:.  AO  IVIAI'NAOII'NO  other  prototype-grown  up-of  Richard  when  he  celebrated  his  50th  anniversary 

OF  ROSTON  OI  ORF  AFTFR  YF  AR^  Harding  Davis’  “Gallagher,”  except  that  with  the  Globe.  He  did  not  want  any 

J\r  lILK.  ^  celebration,  but  his  “boys”  insisted  that 

George  Kelly,  long  since  dead,  had  more  one  be  held.  Then  he  heard  some  pleas- 

Began  Writing  for  That  Paper  in  1874,  When  It  Was  Two  friends  than  one  could  imagine,  and  he  ant  things  said  about  himself.  Among 


Years  Old — Not  a  Martinet — He  Built  Large  and 
-  Loyal  Army  of  Correspondents 


ARTHUR  A.  FOWLE,  for  52  years  Those  were  the  days  when  there  was  no  - 

^  identified  with  the  Boston  Globe,  and  ^^'’^itors  The  pissing  room  was  up  givem'^thei^'  today.  fhe  •• 

for  42  years  its  managing  editor— be-  ‘‘oof  after  a  climb  of  four  stories.  No  taxi-  Launching  of  the  Harlingen  (Tex.) 

heved  to  be  a  record  for  such  a  position  flights  W  hen  the  paper  went  to  press  “Sea-going”  hacks  filled  ^^Ih^y  Daily  Globe,  by  James  Marion 

on  a  nietronohtan  naoer — announced  his  and  the  editorial  and  composing  room  u-n  RJt-fl  rT.._  \ 


had  a  way  of  digging  news  out  of  them  them  were  words  by  Channing  Cox,  then 
for  Mr.  Fowle.  .Also  as  a  mailer  he  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  insisted 
was  able  to  get  hold  of  first  editions  of  on  being  present  in  his  old  capacity  as  a 
other  papers  before  they  were  on  the  Globe  reporter  among  Globe  men. 

street.  Murders,  robberies,  train  wrecks,  - 

etc.,  were  big  news,  but  they  did  not  get  NEW  TEXAS  DAILY 

the  play  given  them  today.  But  the 

job  was  to  get  the  stories.  No  taxi-  Launching  of  the  Harlingen  (Tex.) 


on  a  metropolitan  paper— announced  his  and  the  editorial  and  composing  room 
retirement  from  active  newspaper  work  forces  quit,  the  city  hoboes  and  bums 
this  week.  It  was  done  in  the  same  sim- 


Bird,  publisher  of  the  McAllen  (Tex.) 
Valley  Morning  Telegram,  has  been  an- 


ple  way  that  characterized  his  daily  life, 
just  a  card  of  thanks  to  all  his  co-work¬ 
ers  for  their  loyalty,  and  a  request  that 
they  give  to  William  D.  Sullivan,  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  the  same  loyal  support  and  kindly 
help  that  they  had  given  him. 

Mr.  Fowle  will  be  79  years  old  Dec.  3 
next.  But  no  one  would  imagine  it  to 
look  at  him.  He  has  the  clear  eyes,  the 
firm  step,  erect  posture  that  he  has  had 
through  many  years. 

Back  in  the  days  when  the  Boston 
Globe  was  a  mere  strip  of  a  sheet  not 
more  than  two  years  old,  it  began  to  get 
items  from  W’oburn,  Mass.,  on  bits  of 
paper  bearing  the  name  A.  A.  Fowle. 
And  not  long  after  this  same  youngster 
became  the  duly  accredited  correspondent 
for  the  paper.  He  had  been  writing 
locals  for  the  weekly  IVoburn  Journal, 
and  the  advent  of  the  Globe  seemed  to 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the 
newspaper  field. 

His  work  attracted  enough  attention  to 
have  him  brought  into  Boston  and  bt 
given  a  rating  as  reporter.  Then  he 
started  climbing.  The  late  Gen.  Charles 
H.  Taylor  was  directing  the  paper.  It 


Mr.  Fowle  guided  the  men  like  a  “'Ty  Morning  1  elegram,  has  been  an- 
father.  .  No  one  ever  heard  him  “bawling  nounced.  Bird  said  he  would  have  Asso- 
out”  anyone.  This  spirit  was  engend-  ciated  Press  service, 
ered  in  the  whole  force  because  it  begarf 

with  Gen  Taylor,  who  was  able  to  DENISON  HERALD  BURNS 

spread  it  around,  and  it  became  con-  ^  n.tK, 


Arthur  A.  Fowle 


was  being  published  in  a  small  building,  would  climb  up  the  front  and  back  stairs  dybe  30  or  40  years  and  longer.  Mr. 

and  there  were  times  when  making  up  and  snuggle  down  peacefully  into  slum-  Powle  was  the  dean  in  the  editorial  de- 

the  payroll  was  an  easy  matter  because  ber  until  the  office  boy  put  in  an  appear-  partment,  and  the  dean  of  managing 

the  force  was  so  small  it  did  not  call  for  ance  about  7  with  his  broom  to  sweep  editors  in  Boston 


sprean  u  aroui.u.  anu  u  oecame  con-  jhe  plant  of  the  Denison  (Tex.)  Daily 
tagious  with  VV.  D.  Sullivan,  city  edi-  was  heavily  damaged  Aug.  5 

tor;  James  Morgan,  Sunday  editor;  ^y  fire  and  an  explosion,  supposedly  of 
George  Dimond,  assistant  city  editor;  accumulated  gas.  Origin  of  Ae  fire  is 

^  i  reported  undetermined 
cott,  librarian;  W.  H.  Hills,  editorial 
writer,  etc.  r~“^ 

Regularity  was  the  keynote  of  Mr.  •  W  • 

Fowle’s  life.  He  was  at  his  desk  day 

and  night  for  certain  hours  year  in  and  Wj  m  W M  WW  m 

year  out.  He  could  see  news  a  long  tMm 
way  off.  He  built  up  an  army  of  cor¬ 
respondents  in  New  England  so  that  no 

matter  what  happened  in  any  little  out-  U  A  ^^^1 1|1  Tp 

of-the-way  place  some  Globe  man  would  A 

get  the  story.  i  rT 

One  might  go  on  explaining  the  ideals  f  1 f  I  N  C I 

which  blended  in  to  make  the  Globe  a 
success,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is 

the  story  of  building  up  from  the  ranks  'DT^T) 

and  allowing  the  men  who  came  through  Wf 

after  the  struggles  and  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  get  their  reward  in  positions 

when  they  were  vacant.  At  the  head  « 

of  a  number  of  the  responsible  depart- 

ments  are  men  who  have  been  with  the  YflM  lilllll  I  llllllllv 


much  anyway,  but  to  get  the  real  cash  out  the  building,  janitors  being  unknown, 
to  give  the  men  was  a  problem.  Mr.  Fowle  in  ’  those  days  occupied  a 

Through  those  early  years  Mr.  Fowle  little  room  about  8  x  8  in  the  center  of 
got  his  valuable  training.  There  was  no  a  tier  along  the  editorial  corridor.  On 
Associated  Press  report.  There  was  a  one  side  was  the  news  desk  with  a  small 
bit  of  opposition  to  Globe  men  on  the  dumb-waiter  slide  to  the  composing 
part  of  other  news  gatherers — not  all  of  room.  On  the  other  side  was  the  finan- 
them — but  this  only  seemed  to  make  the  cial  editor  and  then  the  sporting  editor — 
few  Globe  men  fight  harder  to  get  news,  a  room  that  generally  had  a  crowd  be- 
From  reporter  to  desk  editor,  day  edi-  cause  John  L.  Sullivan,  Ike  Wier,  John- 
tor,  night  editor,  telegraph  editor,  sport-  ny  Havlin,  Pete  McCoy,  George  La 
ing  editor,  city  editor  were  successive  Blanche,  Paddy  Duffy  and  other  celebri- 
steps  as  the  next  few  years  went  by.  It  ties  of  those  days  in  the  prize  ring  were 
was  a  time  when  there  were  real  scoops  in  and  out  for  a  chat.  Out  front  was 
being  put  over  by  different  _  papers  and  the  city  editor,  reporters,  exchange  edi- 
the  Globe  had  its  share  of  them.  The  tor  and  editorial  writers.  The  whole 
tide  was  beginning  to  turn  and  the  circu-  editorial  floor  could  be  crowded  into 
lation  was  gaining  gradually.  Advertis-  what  is  today  an  ordinary  six  or  seven 
ing  began  to  come  in.  And  Gen.  Taylor  room  flat. 

met  his  problems  with  less  worry.  There  were  some  real  hustlers  on  the 

On  Sept.  1,  1884,  Mr.  Fowle  became  Globe,  and  they  had  a  faculty  in  making 
managing  editor,  just  10  years  after  he  friends  where  they  would  do  the  most 
had  joined  the  paper.  The  force  was  good.  There  were  policemen  and  offi- 
larger,  the  paper  was  over  its  early  dais,  who  seemed  to  like  to  slip  a  tip 
growing  pains,  and  its  expansion  made  to  Globe  men.  There  were  others  in 
it  evident  that  its  old  building  could  not  public  life  that  did  not  hesitate  to  tele- 
much  longer  be  adequate  for  its  job.  phone  in  word  about  something  worth 


not  elsewhere. 


Two  years  ago  he  was  the  guest  of 


FRANK  R  FILOES 
PUBLlSHEI^ 


DailyPapersFromOiherOtib 

Hotaiing'sNews  Stand 

Broadway  AND  43 rd  St. 

North  End  The  Times  Building- 


**P«1iapa  th*  moat  cosmopolitan  spot  in  New  York  City  is  Forty-tUrd  Strsot 
Broadway  ...  Here  is  a  mammoth  news  stand  which  ^Is  newspapers  from  svsry 
city  in  As  wnrid.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  but  nons  as  bugs  as  lfai% 
aad  BOBS  as  varied  and  as  pictureaqMO  fai  its  patronage.** 

—Bowes  TrmitcHpt,  Oct.  ».  1921 

HOTALING’S  NEWS  AGENCY.  308  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Keep  These  Facts  in  Mind 
When  Considering  Buffalo 

There  is  now  in  Buffalo  one  big,  strong  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper — alone  in  its  field — giving  a 
complete  coverage. 

This  newspaper  is  The  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  formed  by  the  merger  of  two  papers 
backed  by  nearly  a  century  of  honorable 
achievement. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express  is  the  only  daily 
newspaper  which  can  offer  you  a  circulation 
free  from  duplication  in  the  Buffalo  territory. 

No  advertiser  now  needs  to  use  two  papers 
to  tell  his  story  to  the  same  people. 

Also  there  is  a  metropolitan  Sunday  paper. 

The  Buffalo  Sunday  Courier-Express,  which 
will  carry  your  message  to  the  largest  audience 
reached  by  any  newspaper  in  New  York  State 
outside  of  New  York  City. 

_g-  ^  #  BUFPAI.O 

Caurtcr  Express 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Incorporated 
Publishers’  Direct  Representatives 


SAM  FBAMCIBCO 
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These  Excxusive  Intertype  Features 
Are  Real  Money  Savers 


Standardization.  All  Intertypes  Protection  against  Obsolescence. 
are  built  up  from  the  same  stand-  No  Standardued  Intertype  has  ever 

ardiz;ed  Basic  Unit,  with  inter-  become  obsolete.  Even  detail  im- 

changeable  equipment  units  (cradles  provements  have  always  been  made 

for  I,  2,  or  3  main  maga2;ines,  side  applicable  to  machines  already  in 
maga2;ine  units,  etc.),  interchange-  use. 
able  maga2;ines,  mold  caps,  etc.,  and 

interchangeable  repair  parts.  Minimum  Initial  Investment.  Buy 

Intertype  user  puts  it,  “Parts  which 
do  not  exist  cannot  make  trouble 
and  cannot  wear  out.” 


‘Che 

Intettype 

“Mixer” 


Write  for  Inter  type  literature.  If  you  wish 
to  see  our  local  representative,  please  so  state. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  1440.A  Broadway,  at  40th  Street,  new  york 

BOSTON  LOS  ANGELES  TORONTO  LONDON 


MEMPHIS 
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MEXICO  BARS  DAILIES 
OPPOSING  CHURCH  BAN 


Spanish  Papers  Published  in  Texas 
Cities  Forbidden  to  Circulate  After 
Criticism  of  Calles’  Religious 
'  Reforms 


San  Antonio,  Aug.  4. — Ignacio  E. 
Lozano,  publisher  of  La  Prcnsa,  Spanish- 
language  daily  here,  said  last  night  that 
his  paper  is  still  being  barred  from  Mex¬ 
ico  under  orders  issued  some  time 
ago  by  the  Mexican  government. 

Other  Mexican  papers  printed  in  this 
coimtry  similarly  have  been  barred  from 
Mexico  because  of  their  alleged  opposi¬ 
tion  to  policies  of  the  Calles  government. 
Mr.  Lozano  said  he  understood  two  pa¬ 
pers  at  El  Paso  and  two  in  Los  Angeles, 
in  addition  to  his  own,  were  affected. 

The  San  Antonio  publisher  has  pro¬ 
tested  in  vain  to  President  Calles,  he 
said. 

Action  of  the  Mexican  government  in 
barring  the  newspapers  is  said  to  have 
followed  their  outsp^en  criticism  of  the 
Calles  administration  for  its  enforcement 
of  laws  on  religion,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  exodus  of  Catholic  nuns  and  priests 
from  the  republic,  with  charges  of  per¬ 
secutions.  Mr.  Lozano  said  his  paper 
was  not  exactly  hostile  to  Calles,  but 
favored  religious  freedom  as  well  as 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  opposed  the 
Mexican  government  in  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  denial  of  the  former. 


POE  GRAVE  A  SHRINE 

Baltimore  Pres*  Club,  in  Charge,  Re¬ 
ports  Thousands  of  Visitors 

Since  the  grave  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
in  Westminster  Churchyard,  Baltimore, 
has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Baltimore 
Press  Qub,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
international  shrine.^  During  the  past 
three  months  visitors  came  from  Ger¬ 
many,  Egypt,  Holland,  South  Africa, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Russia,  England,  ^ina, 
France,  Ireland,  Porto  Rico,  Philippine 
Islands,  British  Columbia,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Alaska,  Canada,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  .According  to  the  monthly  re¬ 
port  of  Edward  H.  Pfund,  executive 
secretary  of  the  club,  3294  persons  visited 
the  grave  during  July.  Since  .June,  1925, 
records  of  the  club  show  that  16,683  per¬ 
sons  visited  the  grave,  against  500  during 
1924. 


BLOCK  ASSOCIATES  SHARE 


Officers  and  Directors  of  Consolidated 
Publishers,  Inc.,  Elected 

Organization  of  Consolidated  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Inc.,  has  been  effected  with  Paul 
Block  as  president.  M.  -F.  Hansen  is 
vice-president  and  the  directors  include 
Herman  G.  Halsted,  Charles  J.  Boyle. 
Arthur  Thurnau,  Florence  Cottrell,  John 
Hertel,  Stillman  H.  Bingham,  William 


Pthc  Linotype  Mailbag 


Found  out  for  himself 


*'I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
splendid  service  you  rendered  in 
getting  the  two  liners  to  me  on 
April  1.  I  had  heard  of  your  serv¬ 
ice  in  this  regard,  but  had  never 
had  the  opportunity  until  this  time 
to  find  out  for  myself.  I  certainly 
appreciate  it.” 

Wm.  H.  Schuldt 
Mankato,  Minn. 


ikiriTVBr— .1 


F.  Henry,  Harry  Auth,  Daniel  Nicoll, 
Oliver  J.  Keller,  Xigel  Cholmeley-Jones, 
C.  A.  Regan,  Gilbert  Falk,  and  Max 
Block.  All  are  associated  with  Mr. 
Block  in  one  or  more  of  his  enterprises. 

.\11  stock  in  the  corporation  is  held 
by  Mr.  Block  and  his  associates.  The 
newspapers  owned  by  the  company  are 
the  Toledo  Blade,  Newark  Star-Eagle, 
Dtiluth  Herald  and  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era,  besides  the  special  representa¬ 
tive  business  of  Paul  Block,  Inc. 

No  change  in  the  latter  organization 
nor  in  the  management  of  any  of  the 
newspapers  is  contemplated,  Mr.  Block 
stated,  e.xcept  in  the  case  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  with  which  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  for  19  years  and  which  he  has 
now  acquired.  On  this  newspaper  a  few 
changes  will  be  made. 


Daily  Aids  Channel  Swimmer 

The  New  Rochelle  Standard-Star  this 
week  started  a  fund  to  aid  Qarabelle 
Barrett,  woman  swimmer  of  its  dty 
who  this  week  made  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  swim  the  English  Channel.  A 
considerable  fund  it  is  expected  will  be 
raised  to  help  defray  expenses  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  try. 


William  Wrigley  says  the  sun  never 
sets  on  Chicago  chewing  gum,  but  most 
everybody  else  does. — Kansas  City  Star. 


SMALL  STORES  ADVERTISE 


Texa*  Merchants  Will  Use  $75,000 

Campaign,  Mostly  in  Newspapers 

Plans  for  a  proposed  $75,000  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  popu¬ 
larizing  small  town  merchants  in  their 
communities  were  detailed  by  President 
J.  L.  Whitmire  and  Secretary  C.  C. 
Wolfe  of  the  United  Merchants  of  Texas 
at  that  organization’s  recent  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Antonio.  Costs  of  the 
campaign  will  be  borne  by  merchants  in 
the  towns  in  which  the  advertising  is  to 
be  placed. 

H.  O.  Loken  of  Chicago,  advertising 
expert,  was  among  the  trade  authorities 
who  addressed  the  convention.  Urging 
the  merchants  to  “advertise  their  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  suggested  direct-by-mail  ad¬ 
vertising  to  supplement  and  call  attention 
to  their  newspaper  ads. 


PROSPERITY  COPY  IN  DENVER 

The  “Create  Your  Own  Prosperity” 
series  of  advertisements  being  published 
in  the  Denz’er  Rocky  Mountain  News,  to 
stimulate  Colorado  home  trade,  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  H.  Dougall,  of  the  Denver 
(Tiamber  of  Commerce,  as  one  of  the 
finest  business  stimulating  campaigns  of 
its  kind  in  the  West.  The  advertisements 


in  the  series  which  appear  regularly  every 
week,  call  the  attention  of  merchants  and 
consumers  to  the  manufacturers  of  Colo¬ 
rado-made  goods.  They  are  educational 
to  the  extent  that  many  details  of  methods 
of  manufacture  are  described. 


HONOR  AMERICAN’S  BRIDES 

About  100  women  employees  of  the 
Chicago  American  attended  a  luncheon 
last  week  in  honor  of  the  announcement 
of  the  engagements  and  approaching  mar¬ 
riages  of  two  members  of  the  group. 
Miss  Edna  Murphy,  secretary  to  L.  T. 
Kohler,  who  has  charge  of  the  national 
advertising  department,  and  J.  T.  Cahill 
will  be  married  soon.  The  second  be¬ 
trothal  was  that  of  Miss  Sarah  Brown, 
a  reporter,  and  G.  T.  Blake.  Miss  Mary 
Dougherty,  “Chaperon”  of  the  American, 
presided  as  toast  mistress. 


AUS'RN  JOINS  HERALD-EXAMINER 

C.  E.  Austin  is  the  newly  appointed 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner.  He  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing,  having  been  associated  with  Diinlap- 
Ward,  H.  Walton  Heegstra,  Inc.,  Hoops 
Advertising  Company,  and  Lord  & 
Thomas  Advertising  Agency.  Mr. 
Austin’s  handling  of  Studebaker  adver¬ 
tising  was  part  of  his  training. 


Advertising 

Carried  by  Des  Moines  Newspapers 
First  Six  Months  1926 

Figures  in  Lines 


DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 

(Evening  and  Sunday  editions) 

Local  Display . 3,620,464  1 

National  Display . 1,872,120  j  Gain  over 

Classified  . 1,078,128  \ 

‘  _  I  813,570  lines 

Total  . 6,570,712  J 


DES  MOINES  EVENING  TRIBUNE 


(Six  issues  a  week) 

Local  Display . 2,867,854  1 

Gain  over 
1925 

673,345  lines 

Total  . 4,850,088  J 


National  Display  ....  1,264,396 
Classified  .  717,838 


DES  MOINES  DAILY  CAPITAL 

(Six  issues  a  week) 

Local  Display  . 1,964,117  " 

National  Display  ....  666,565 
Classified .  266,063 

•Total  . 2396,745  J 

*Tha  above  Arnrea  do  not  include  68,S3S  lines  of  adveitiaing  ' 
carried  by  The  Sunday  Capital  wbicb  ceaaed  publication  early  in 

isas. 


Loss  from 
1925 

448,994  lines 


DES  MOINES  SUNDAY  REGISTER 


DES  MOINES  MORNING  REGISTER 


Local  Display  .  752,610 

National  Display  ....  607,724 
Classified .  360,290 

Total  . 1,720,624 


Gain  over 
1925 

140,225  lines 


Local  Display .  533,301 

National  Display  ....  1,119,364 
Classified  .  708,763 

Total  . 2,361,428 


Gain  over 
1925 

375,332  lines 
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HERE  IS  LEADERSHIP 

Net  Paid  Circtilation*  WeeK  July  24tK,  Exceeded 

80,041  daily  _85,000  SUNDAY 

LEADING  THE  NEXT  DAILY  PAPER  BY  OVER  -  10,000 

LEADING  THE  NEXT  SUNDAY  PAPER  BY  OVER  -  22,000 

*41,500  CITY  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
60,500  CITY  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 

(A  PAPER  iN  NEARLY  EVERY  HOME) 

915,040  Advertising  Lines  Gained  First  Six  Months  1926 

The  map  below  shows  the  circulation  in  towns  and  villages  in  the 
Rochester  market  which  receive  25  or  more  copies  of  this  newspaper 


*Our  special  rural  delivery  service  places  this  newspaper  into  the  homes  of  our  suburban  subscribers  before 
breakfast,  enabling  them  to  read  our  advertisers’  sales  messages  and  to  do  their  day’s  shopping  in  Rochester. 


B  emormt 


ROCHESTER  HE  RAID 


PAUL  BLOCK,  INC.  -  National  Representative  -  NewYorR,N.Y. 
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One,  two  or  three 
standard  main 
magazines 
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O TRADE 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:' 


SINGLE  DISTRIBUTION  "  M 


For  straight  matter 
without  frequent  changes 
of  si/e  and  face 


/ 


MODEL  H 

\lso  made  with  auxiliar\ 

MODEL  14 


Continuous  composition 
from  two  standard  main  m, 
and  two  standard  auxiliary 


MULTIPLE  DISTRIBUTION 


ror  intricate  composition 
or  matter  requiring  frequent  clian^es 


MODEL  26 
Also  made  without  ai 
MODEL  2-5 


■  f 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  N cw-^Y ork 

<  UK  AC.O  SAN  KRANt  IS(  0  M  W  ORl-tANS 
(  ANADI  AN  IINOIAI’I  I  TO  .  TORONTO 

Kt'f'ri'-ictilJtfics  III  the  Prijietpal  i'.tties  (>/  the  M'orld 
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E  D  I  RIAL 


CONTEMPT  OF  COURT 

ROM  opinions  expressed  in  these  columns  we 
believe  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  newspaper  men 
of  the  country  that  the  following  conditions 
should  govern  judicial  procedure  in  contempt  cases; 

(1)  That  the  power  of  any  judge  to  punish  for 
contempt  on  his  own  accusation  is  despotic  in  principle, 
undignified  and  mistaken  and  should  be  curbed  by 
legislative  action. 

(2)  That  contempt  of  court  cases  should  be  (a) 
transferred  to  another  distant  court  of  parallel  juris¬ 
diction  (b)  should  be  tried  before  a  jury  (c)  should 
be  decided  by  a  commission  of  lawyers  in  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  other  than  that  occupied  by  the  offended  judge 
or  by  a  lay  referee.  (Several  editors  believe  that 
exception  should  be  made  in  cases  where  contempt 
was  actually  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court 
and  was  of  a  nature  indicating  definite  disrespect  or 
malicious  intention  to  disturb  the  orderly  process  of 
justice.) 

(3)  That  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  contention 
that  truth  is  no  justification  should  be  fought  to  a 
finish  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt. 

(4)  That  “constructive”  and  “indirect”  contempt, 
meaning  acts  removed  from  the  court,  such  as  here¬ 
tofore  supposedly  legitimate  newspaper  criticism  of 
judicial  conduct,  gives  to  the  bench  powers  unnatural 
under  our  form  of  government  and  that  there  should 
at  least  be  clear  definition  of  what  might  be  termed 
contempt  boundaries. 

(5)  That  recent  events  have  indicated  that  the 
newspaper  press  can  do  no  greater  public  service  than 
to  use  its  influence  to  secure  the  election  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  men  of  high  character  and  tested  efficiency 
for  jutlicial  positions. 

By  and  large,  with  various  qualifications.  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  suggestion  that  contempt  powers  be 
transferred  to  judges  of  parallel  rank  in  other  juris¬ 
dictions,  on  the  principle  of  change  of  venue,  seems 
to  be  endorsed  by  leaders  of  the  profession,  with  but 
few  exceptions. 

Unquestionably  the  issue  will  be^  thoroughly 
threshed  out  at  the  next  meeting  of  die  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  At  this  point  Editor 
&  Publisher  desires  to  offer  a  suggestion:  Test 
your  local  sentiment  now !  What  does  the  most  re¬ 
spected  judge  of  your  community  say?  What  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  leaders  in  your  legislature?  If  you 
favor  this  idea  and  can  get  backing  for  it,  waste  no 
lime  in  pressing  for  legislative  action. 


Send  a  couple  of  dollars  or  more  to  the  “New 
York  IVorld"  or  to  Editt*  &  Publisher  to  help 
pay  the  expense  of  appealing  to  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  the  case  of  Editor  Dale,  to  whom 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  has  denied  the 
right  to  plead  truth  as  justiAcation  in  a  con- 
tempt  case!  Whatever  you  may  think  of  Dale, 
his  paper  or  his  Aght,  you  certain^'  do  not 
want  this  court  precedent  to  stand.  ’ 


VISITING  A  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

HAT  are  the  young  folks  in  journalism  think¬ 
ing  of? 

Some  day  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  a 
school  of  journalism  and  give  ear  to  their  eager  ques¬ 
tions. 

You  will  find  them  discussing  the  most  vital  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  newspaper  business,  its  technique,  public 
service,  sacrifices  and  rewards,  both  spiritual  and  ma¬ 
terial.  You  will  find  an  astonishing  predominance  of 
girls  in  the  Summer  classes.  Bright,  pretty  girls  and 
serious  women,  note  books  in  hand,  seeking  mastery 
of  the  art  and  science  of  the  craft. 

“Do  you  believe,”  they  will  ask  you,  “that  women 
have  their  place  in  journalism — that  the  future  pros¬ 
pect  really  warrants  the  effort?” 

You  recall  all  of  the  good  women  you  have  known 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  newspaper  service. 
You  vividly  remember  stories  they  have  written  that 
touched  the  heart,  even  your  own  calloused  con¬ 
science.  You  estimate  the  light  the  now  abominated 
“Sob  Sister”  has  shed  in  dark  places — tenements, 
desolate  farms,  hot  kitchens,  steamy  laundries  and 
drab  factories  where  the  blood  and  tissue  of  women 
and '  children  are  woven  into  fabrics  by  a  thousand 
clattjcring  looms.  Does  journalism  offer  a  place  for 
the  writings  of  women?  .A  thousand  times  yes.  The 


It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  rircle  of  the 
earth,  and  the  inhabitants  there  are  as  grass¬ 
hoppers;  that  stretrheth  out  the  heavens  as  a 
curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to 
dwell  in; 

He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them 
that  have  no  might  he  iiicreaseth  strength. — 
Isaiah;  XL,  22,  29. 


right  kind  of  women — women  of  sympathy,  under¬ 
standing  and  talent  to  inspire  the  millions  whose  lives 
are  dull  with  drudgery  and  whose  principal  contact  _- 
with  the  glowing  outside  world  is  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  print  on  paper. 

Is  there  any  place  for  women  in  advertising?  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  bulk  of  commercial  writing  is  addressed 
to  women  the  answer  again  is  a  thousand  times  yes. 

“What  constitutes  genius  in  a  writer?”  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  pupils  will  ask  you  and  you  do  not  tell 
them,  with  Edison,  that  the  answer  is  “sweat.”  It 
is  hard  work,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  very  special  and 
natural  talent — power  to  express  thoughts  that  pene¬ 
trate  the  mind  of  the  reading  public,  encouraging 
thinking,  provoking  discussion,  precipitating  action. 

What  are  the  rewards?  This  is  an  insistent  ques¬ 
tion.  You  glibly  reply  that  the  rewards  are  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  effort,  but  you  wonder  if  this  is  true. 

It  is  at  least  broadly  true  in  journalism  as  in  other 
professions,  arts  and  sciences.  At  any  rate,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  material  rewards  has  greatly  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  in  this  country  and  the  spiritual 
rewards  are  high  above  those  of  the  past. 

Step  out  into  the  world,  boys  and  girls,  and  try 
your  fortune  at  the  old  wheel!  If  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  there  is  an  eager  world  of  listeners 
awaiting.  If  you  have  talent  you  may  write  your 
way  out  of  obscurity  in  about  a  tenth  of  the  time 
that  a  very  talented  young  physician  can  gain  even  a 
neighborhood  reputation,  or  an  exceptional  young 
lawyer  can  gain  recognition  in  the  lower  courts. 
Penetrate  all  of  the  passageways  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion;  study  people,  things,  ideas  and  ideals;  minister 
to  those  who  read;  possess  courage  to  tell  the  truth 
as  you  find  it,  and  take  the  consequences  whatever 
they  may  be;  don’t  play  fool  martyr  for  any  cause, 
but  don’t  hesitate  to  give  your  blood  for  causes  that 
are  more  valuable  than  life;  declare  yourself  “in”  on 
the  big  game  of  human  progress  and  accept  your  just 
deserts. 

These  lofty  ambitions  pour  forth  from  the  old 
editor  as  he  visits  the  Summer  Journalism  School 
and  the  boys  and  girls  busily  take  notes.  But  he 
knows,  and  they  will  learn,  that  each  will  go  his 
separate  way,  profiting  little  from  the  experiences  of 
others  and  much  from  his  own. 


“What  we  are  not  up  in,  ztv  are  usually  down 
on,”  says  Outlook. 


INSURANCE  ADVERTISING 

iiTF  it  pays  me  to  advertise  independently,  how  much 
I  more  it  would  pay  the  parent  companies  with 
large  resources  at  their  command  to  spread  the 
doctrine  of  insurance  throughout  the  universe?” 

That  statement  was  made  recently  by  H.  R.  Schaf¬ 
fer,  a  New  York  insurance  agent  who  launched  an 
advertising  campaign  five  years  ago,  finding  the  in¬ 
vestment  highly  profitable.  He  has  reaped  a  harvest 
of  commissions  on  standard  insurance  policies. 

Insurance  is  the  great,  aching  void  in  the  newspaper 
advertising  field.  Some  day  some  bright  young  insur¬ 
ance  executive  will  prevail  at  his  green  table  and  then 
the  insurance  interests  of  this  country  will  learn  that 
the  rim  of  sales  possibilities  has  never  been  touched 
by  the  present  hit  and’  miss  plan  of  finding  insurance 
prospects. 


DRIFTING  TOWARD  CENSORSHIP 

H.\T  the  federal  government  will  establish  a 
censorship  of  the  press  within  ten  years,  if 
modern  trends  away  from  free  e.xpression  are 
not  curbed,  was  tlie  prediction  recently  made  by 
Thomas  Dixon,  author  and  playright,  to  the  members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  with  him. 

Here  is  what  he  said :  “There  is  a  growing  demand 
for  censorship  of  the  press,  and  unless  the  forces  now 
in  motion  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
p<ise  are  met  and  destroyed  they  will  win. 

“Newspapers  are  the  supreme  expression  of  the 
orderly  process  of  law  against  the  voice  of  riot  and 
personal  violence  and  a  censored  press  is  the  first 
step  in  the  establishment  of  tyranny. 

“A  free  press  is  the  supreme  expression  of  a  self- 
governing  community.  We  are  attempting  today  to 
substitute  for  intelligent  self-government  a  labyrinth 
of  legal  restrictions.  Every  legislature  which  meets 
enacts  one  of  these  legal  dictums  and  calls  them  laws. 
They  can  never  become  laws  until  there  is  back  of 
them  an  informed  public  opinion.  A  free  press,  not 
the  legislature,  is  the  real  law  making  body  of  our 
democracy.” 

If  Mr.  Dixon’s  statements  are  considered  extreme, 
we  ask  in  all  candor:  Would  anyone  have  believed 
six  months  ago  that  the  right  to  plead  truth  as  justi¬ 
fication  would  have  become,  in  the  year  1926,  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court? 

From  a  very  different  premise  the  editor  of  the 
Pittslrurgh  (Pa.)  Legal  Journal  also  foresees  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press  in  America.  In  a  ringing  de¬ 
nunciation  of  lewd,  vulgar  comics  and  exploitation, 
mainly  in  Sunday  newspaper  features,  of  crime  and 
sensuality,  in  alluring  terms,  this  critic  says:  “Cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press  certainly  is  on  its  way  and  no  set 
or  class  of  people  are  doing  more  to  speed  it  than  the 
publishers.  A  few  individuals  here  and  there  are 
only  lacking  a  Wheeler  to  put  it  over.  Most  big  pub¬ 
lishers  will  ridicule  the  thought  that  such  is  possible. 
So  did  slave  owners  ^d  booze  dealers  laugh  off  the 
suggestion  that  their  rights  would  be  outlawed.” 

The  point  of, this  argument  is  that  censorship  will 
ride  into  power  because  the  public  will  follow  a  leader 
who  can  convincingly  show  that  the  newspaper  pan¬ 
ders  to  vice  and  crime. 


You  would  not  think  much  of  a  surgeon  that 
operates  before  he  diagnoses,  but  you  know 
dozens  of  newspaper  editors  who  work  zvith- 
out  deAnite  objective,  often  zvith  no  thought  as 
to  what  their  circulation  represents. 

SESQUI-CENTENNIAL  PROBLEM 

T  is  probably  not  too  late,  even  at  this  late  day, 
to  start  a  real  advertising  campaign  to  save  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  at  Philadelphia.  This  interest¬ 
ing  enterprise  has  been  badly  mismanaged  and,  at  the 
present  time,  if  our  information  is  correct,  is  running 
at  a  loss  of  $50,000  per  day. 

It  is  a  pity — a  shame  that  the  success  of  this  great 
event  should  have  been  predicated  on  free  publicity 
and  hand-out  advertising  to  such  a  large  degree.  The 
press  agent  conception  of  it  has  been  a  blight.  As  we 
see  the  situation,  newspaper  advertising  alone  can  now 
save  it.  It  has  months  in  which  to  redeem  its  oppor- 
timity.  What  is  needed  is  an  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion,  fixed  by  sensible  advertising  men,  contributed  by 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  placed  in  the  newspaper 
press  of  the  country. 


If  a  newspaper  has  a  concealed  bias  headlines 
are  more  apt  to  betray  it  than  stories  or  edi¬ 
torials. 


“NOT  VERY  SERIOUS” 

ORRESPONDENT  for  New  York  Sun  says 
starvation  stories  from  the  Wales  mines  are 
exaggerated ;  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  hundreds 
of  gay,  rosy-cheeked  children  at  play;  there  were 
ample  soup-kitchens  and  the  average  miner’s  strike 
pay  of  $1  per  week  was  supplemented  by  $2  per  week 
local  relief  for  each  miner’s  wife  and  80  cents  for 
each  child.  “What  the  miners’  wives  are  complaining 
most  about  is  lack  of  clothing,”  the  correspondent 
reports,  adding:  “But  during  this  season  of  the  year 
the  complaint  is  not  very  serious.” 
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PERSONALS 


Hal  M.  Wise,  editor  of  the  l^ebb  City 
(Mo.)  Sentinel,  with  Mrs.  Wise  and 
family,  have  returned  from  a  tour  of 
the  world. 

Glenn  Griswold,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Jimrnal  of  Commerce,  has  gone  for 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


A  RTHUR  BRISBANE,  editor  of  the  Glenn  Griswold,  editor  of  the  Chicago  t’UGENE  ZIMMERMAN  (ZIM), 
Xcic  York  Evening  Journal,  was  a  JmtrtMl  of  Commerce,  has  gone  for  a  ^  first  president  of  the  new  American 
speaker  at  a  dinner  given  to  Sen.  James  month’s  motor  trip  through  Michigan  and  Association  of  Cartoonists  and  Carica- 


\V.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  by  the  Republican  Canada,  accompanied  by  his  family. 

Business  Men,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  - - 

Aug.  4.  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  ^  E.  KNISELY,  for  the  past  eight 
Associated  Press,  and  his  daughter.  Miss  v./.  months  business  manager  of  the 
Jane  Coo^r,  were  luncheon  gues^  of  Louis  Times,  has  resigned  effective 
President  Coolidge  at  White  Pine  Camp  Aug.  6th,  Mr.  Knisely,  previously  to  go- 
in  the  .\dirondacks,  Tuesday,  Aug.  3.  Times,  was  advertising  direc- 

Bernarr  Macfadden,  publisher  of  the  tor  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald. 

New  York  Graphic  motored  to  Buffalo  j  p^ui  Moore,  advertising  manager  of 
to  meet  a  party  of  tourists  which  had  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times,  has  just 
journeyed  to  the  Pacific  coast  under  the  jgfj  New  York  after  an  Eastern  business 
newspaper  s  auspices  and  attended  a 
farewell  dinner  held  in  the  Hotel  Statler 


trip. 


there. 


William  B.  MaePherson,  assistant  ad- 


turists,  was  born 
at  Basel,  Switz¬ 
erland,  May  25, 
1862.  He  was 
on  the  staff  of 
Puck  from  1882 
;o  1885,  doing  col¬ 
ored  front  covers, 
center  double¬ 
spreads  in  color 
and  cartoons  and 
comic  drawings. 

In  1885  he  went 
over  to  Judge, 
then  a  struggling 


Eugene  Zimmerman 


T  TA  -j  c*  j  ui- u  vertising  manager  of  the  Niagara  Falls  four -year -old 

J.  David  Stern,  editor  and  publisher  Y.)  Gazette,  sailed  Aug.  6  for  an  weekly  of  14,000 

oi  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courwr  and  Post,  extended  visit  to  his  former  home  in  circulation,  in  the 

Scotland.  He  was  given  a  farewell  din-  same  capacity,  and  did  much  to  build  up 
ner  by  employees  of  the  Gazette.  Judge.  He  left  the  then  prosperous  Puck 

G.  W.  Preston,  for  the  past  three  on  the  advice  of  an  old  friend,  a  lith- 
months  engaged  in. special  work  for  the  ographer  named  Shaw,  who  made  a  re- 
St.  Louis  Times,  has  resigned.  Mr.  mark  which  “Zim”  never  forgot; 
Preston,  at  this  time  cannot  announce  his  “I  missed  my  big  opportunity,  don’t 
l  lans  for  the  future.  miss  yours.” 

Floyd  E.  Tilley  and  R.  W.  Stamper  Some  years  ago  “Zim”  left  the  staff  of 
/Tir  J  ir  u  -J  1  r  i.u  were  recently  added  to  the  advertising  Judge  and  opened  a  correspondence  school 

OiffordK.  Berryman,  president  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  cartooning,  caricature  and  comic  art 

Gnd,ro..  a„b  and  cartoon,,!  for  the  ^  ^  „  his  home  in  Horschoads,  N  Y  to 

manager  of  the  Kirniio  (Cal.)  Daily  >" 

Times  and  has  joined  the  force  of  the 
San  Diego  branch  of  the  .Auto  Club  of 
Southern  California. 


Mrs.  Stern  and  David  Stern  3rd,  sailed 
for  a  six- weeks’  trip  to  Europe,  July  31. 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  publisher,  and 
'Mrs.  Huntress  recently  were  host  and 
hostess  to  more  than  200  employes  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
Neu>s  and  their  families  at  the  8th  an¬ 
nual  picnic  of  the  Express  Publishing 
Company. 


for  the 

Washington  Star  is  joining  John  C. 
Walker,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Cbuntry  (Hub  at  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  for 
a  golfing  vacation.  They  are  bound  for 
the  Bald  Pate  Country  Club  near  Mel¬ 
vin  Village,  N.  H.,  on  Lake  Winne- 
pasaukec. 

Col.  W.  H.  Huntley,  former  editor 
of  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Post,  and  until 
last  spring  editorial  writer  for  the 


E.  W.  Parsons,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  returned  from 
from  an  extended  visit  at  his  summer 
home  in  Eagle  River,  Wis. 

Frank  F.  Loomis  has  joined  the  staff 


He  is  on  the  staff  of  Cartoons  Magazine, 
for  which  he  draws  caricatures  and  writes 
on  humorous  subjects  and  serious  advice 
to  amateurs.  He  also  contributes  to  a 
number  of  other  art  magazines. 


Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune,  was  stricken  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
with  paralysis  last  week  and  lies  at  the  where  he  will  have  charge  of  the  insur- 
point  of  death  in  a  Casper  hospital.  ance  section.  He  was  formerly  in  charge 

Samuel  G.  McClure,  publisher  of  the  the  insurance  department  of  Albert 
Glendale  (Cal.)  News,  has  returned  Frank  &  Co. 
from  a  business  trip  throughout  the 
middle  west. 

Frank  B.  Appleby,  publisher  of  the 
LaGrande  (Ore.)  Obsen-er,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  east. 


(N.  C.)  Times,  succeeding  William  C. 
Lake,  who  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Den¬ 
ham  has  recently  been  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  and  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  newspapers  in  other  large 
cities. 

1  B.  H.  Brown  recently  resigned  as  as- 
„  ,  ,  si$tant  city  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 

R.  A.  Mooreheld,  formerly  assistant  Express.  C.  J.  Wesch  succeeded  him. 
business  manager  of  the  Danvtlle  (Va.) 


.News,  has  become  advertising  manager  of 
the  Washington  (N.  C.)  LJaily  News. 

Harry  N.  Hollenbeak,  for  the  past 
George  H.  Boynton,  long  located  at  ^  (number  of  the 

Hamilton,  Tex.,  has  purchased  and  advertising  staff,  h^  vears  a  member  of  the  Rockv  Mountain 

taken  charire  of  the  <iherman  (Tex  1  advertising  manager  of  the  ^  memDer  oi  me  jkock^  Mountain 

Weekl"  Chronicle  f?L  F  T  PeVlto  Vail-Shipley  Studios  and  the  Vail  Jewel- 

ry  Company,  of  Wichita. 


Gustave  Favreau,  for  33  years  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Montreal  Star,  has  been 
visiting  his  son  Lucian  Favreau 
Columbus,  O. 

A.  Thomas  Pollock,  for 


seventeen 


Weekly  Chronicle  from  F.  W.  Peveto. 

James  H.  Moore,  editor  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Sentinel,  who  for  several  weeks 
was  seriously  ill,  is  able  to  be  back  at 
his  desk. 

Edward  A.  Schwab,  former  Post  Office 
Inspector  and  fraud  investigator,  in 
charge  of  the  Fraud  Department  of  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  has 
resigned 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

STANLEY  W.  BOGERT,  in  charge 
of  the  business  and  financial  news 
section  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  has  returned  to  duty  after  a 
serious  illness  and  an  operation  for  ap- 
He  is  preparing  a  book  based  pendicitis  three  months  ago. 


his  experience  with  gypsters  and 
swindlers. 

M.  C.  Maloney,  publisher  of  the 
Marshfield  (Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Times,  is 
in  New  York  on  a  tour  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Cuba. 

John  E.  Hippie,  editor  of  the  Pierre 
(S.  D.)  Capital- Journed  and  mayor  of 
the  city,  has  announced  his  candidacy  as 
an  independent  for  governor. 

John  Alden,  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  editorial  staff,  and  president  of 
the  New  York  Society  of  Alden  Kindred, 
addressed  the  Alden  Kindred  of  America, 
descendants  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden, 
at  its  26th  annual  reunion  held  at  Dux- 
bury.  Mass.,  July  28. 

R.  H.  Laschinger  of  the  Gilmer  (Tex.) 
Mirror,  and  Mrs.  Laschinger  are  spend¬ 
ing  several  weeks  in  Detroit  and  at  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Mr.  Laschinger’s  old 
home. 

Lieut.  Col.  Ames  of  the  33rd  Division, 
National  Guard,  is  spending  these  two 
weeks  in  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  Ill.  In 
private  life  Lieut.  Col.  Ames,  is  K.  L. 
Ames  Jr.  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Cecil  P.  Rich,  publisher  of  the  Pratt 
(Kan.)  Daily  Tribune,  with  Mrs.  Rich 
and  their  two  sons,  drove  to  San  Fran- 
eixo  to  attend  the  national  convention  of 
Lions  Clubs. 


Eugene  G.  Denham  last  week  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Hendersonville 


ment,  has  announced  his  candidacy  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  state 
senate  of  Colorado. 

O.  P.  Wilson,  formerly  with  the  Fair¬ 
mont  (W.  Va.)  West  I’irginian  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  recently  took  the  same 
position  with  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News. 

M.  E.  Wyche,  of  the  University  of 
(jeorgia,  is  now  state  news  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  News. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Samuel  S.  Scliwab,  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Fublk  Ledger,  has  left  for 
a  trip  through  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  Bernard  Hag- 
garty  is  substituting. 

Emil  Hupka,  who  for  the  past  eighteen 
years  has  been  city  editor  of  the  City 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  has  resigned 
to  become  day  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  atid  Examiner. 

C.  J.  Wesch,  Jr.,  Federal  building 
reporter  and  night  rewrite  man  on 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express,  has 
been  named  night  city  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  to  succeed  Ben  H.  Brown,  resigned. 

Paul  E.  Flagg,  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  staff,  has  been  named  secre¬ 
tary  and  publicity  director  of  the  Kansas 
City  Planning  Commission. 

Frank  White  has  left  the  city  staff  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  to  take  a  position 
on  the  publicity  staff  at  the  Indianapolis 
headquarters  of  the  American  Legion. 

Roland  Kilbon,  American  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Paris  Herald,  returned  on  the 
“Carmania”  last  week  from  a  six  week's 
visit  to  the  Paris  office. 

R.  Holcombe,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  at  Siasconset,  near  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass.  George  Goldsmith,  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  staff  is  also  at  Siasconset 
for  several  weeks. 

Charles  Roland,  assistant  to  the  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Grier,  a  member  of  the 
local  staff  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Ei<ery  Evening,  sailed  Thursday  on  the 
steamship  “Majestic”  for  England,  to  visit 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Paul, 
who  live  in  London.  She  will  also  visit 
the  continent,  returning  in  about  two 
months. 

A.  O.  H.  Grier,  city  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  has 
succeeded  Merris  Taylor,  editor  emeritus 
of  Every  Evening,  as  day  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press  at  Wilmington. 
Mr.  Taylor  retires  after  a  service  of 
many  years. 

D.  L.  Reynolds,  a  graduate  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Collegiate  Institute,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Washington  (N. 
C.)  Daily  News. 

Edward  G.  Pendray,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  who  left  early  in 
June  for  a  vacation  in  Europe,  returned 
last  week  on  the  George  Washington. 

Hartwell  Hatton  has  been  transferred 
from  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  the  copy  desk.  Other  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  desk  are  R.  E.  Baltzell  and 
W.  1.  Mechlovics. 

Erwin  F.  McEwan,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokyo,  is 
sailing  for  his  home  in  Missouri.  He 
plans  to  return  through  Siberia  and  Rus¬ 
sia  to  New  York.  Mr.  McEwan  has 
permission  from  the  Soviet  government 
to  visit  in  Moscow  for  a  week. 

T.  A.  Langan,  Jr.,  newspaper  man 
and  free  lance  writer,  recently  returned 
from  a  sea  voyage  to  Spain  and  France. 
He  has  renew^  his  free  lance  work,  and 
is  now  sending  out  his  material  under 
the  name  of  Thomas  Langan. 

Jack  Chores,  of  the  Toledo  Blade  copy 
desk,  resigned  to  spend  six  months  in 
Europe. 

Arthur  M.  Brunskill  of  the  Toledo 
Times  staff  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  bar. 

Mrs.  Norine  Wintrowe  Freeman,  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  feature  writer,  has  resigned. 
She  will  make  her  home  in  Qeveland. 


MARRIED 

■pREDERICK  J.  BALDWIN,  owner 
•*-  of  the  Loraine  (III.)  Times,  to  Miss 
Verna  Huber  of  Camp  Point,  111.,  July 
25,  in  Macomb,  III. 

W.  R.  Carnal,  floor  man  in  the  San 
Antonio  Evening  News  composing  room, 
recently  married  Miss  Mildred  CJiar- 
pentier. 

G.  A.  Tipton,  Quincy,  Ill.,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Electric  Wheel  Com¬ 


pany,  will  be  married  early  in  the  fall 
to  Miss  Alma  V.  Howlett  of  Louisiana, 
Mo. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

^HE  Virginia  Press  .\ssociation  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at 
Pulaski,  Aug.  12-14.  Gov.  Harry  Byrd, 
owner  of  the  Harrisonburg  News-Record 
and  the  Winchester  Star,  will  lay  aside 
cares  of  state  for  three  days  among  the 
newspaper  men,  whose  guests  will  also 
include  Folger  McKinsey,  the  “Benztown 
Bard”  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  President 
Harahan  of  the  Cheaspeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way,  and  others. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  (O.)  .Advertising 
Club  recently  put  on  a  contest  for  a 
slogan.  The  $10  prize  was  won  by 
James  Blubaugh  aged  13,  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
who  proposed  “Mt.  Vernon,  the  Kernel 
of  the  Buckeye.” 

A  journal  of  advertising  is  plannetl 
by  the  Philadelphia  Club  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Women.  According  to  tentative 
plans  the  new  publication  will  be  initiated 
in  the  fall  and  will  contain  “news  and 
gossip”  of  interest  to  women  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  addition,  plans  also  were  discussed 
for  the  beginning  of  a  contest  for  the 
award  of  two  scholarships  to  two  girls  or 
women  employed  in  concerns  represented 
in  the  Poor  Richard  Qub.  Two  scholar¬ 
ships  for  two  years  each  will  be  given 
by  the  women’s  club  covering  in  the 
Charles  Morris  Price  School  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Journalism. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  delegates 
are  expected  to  attend  the  ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Direct  Mail  .Advertising 
.Association  in  Detroit,  Oct.  20.  21  and 
22. 

Committees  of  the  newly  organized 
Tennessee  Press  Association  are:  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws:  Laps  D.  McCord, 
Pulaski;  C.  T.  Crawford,  Sr.,  Lawrence- 
burg ;  Allison  Simonton,  Covington ;  and 
S.  M.  Frame,  Jefferson  City.  Member¬ 
ship:  Hugh  Doak,  Manchester;  Mrs.  E. 
O.  Susong,  Greeneville;  John  Rison, 
Paris,  Tenn.  The  two  committees  will 
meet  at  Nashville  during  the  first  week 
in  September.  C.  W.  Rooks,  of  Hum¬ 
boldt,  is  president  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion. 

East  Tennessee  Press  Association 
will  meet  at  Elizabethton,  August  12-14. 

Dubuque  (la.)  Ad  Club  programs  for 
August  are  unusually  interesting  and 
diversified.  This  week  J.  W.  Cross, 
western  manager  for  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  was  speaker  on  “What 
National  Advertising  Means  to  Re¬ 
tailers;”  Aug.  11,  Wells  Barnett,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Waterloo  Advertising  Corp. 
speaks  on  “Fitting  Direct  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising  to  Your  Business,”  Aug.  25,  Jud 
Clark  of  the  Kraft  Clothing  store  will 
speak  on  “How  Kuppenheimer  Adver¬ 
tises,  ‘Good  Appearance’  to  Sell  Clothing” 
and  Sept.  8,  Mac  Harlan,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rollins  Hosiery  Mills, 
Des  Moines,  will  discuss  “Follow 
Through.” 

The  Missouri  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  the  members  assembling  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  Sept. 
23,  and  leaving  on  the  Steamer  Cape 
Girardeau  for  a  daylight  trip  down  the 
Mississippi  river,  arriving  at  Cape  Gir¬ 
ardeau  at  5  o’clock  P.  M. 

The  opening  session  will  be  held  that 
night  at  7 :30.  The  following  day  will 
be  devoted  to  regular  meetings,  ending 
with  a  banquet  at  night. 

The  final  meeting  will  be  held  Saturday 
morning  and  at  2  o’clock  a  special  train, 
the  finest  on  the  Frisco  system,  in  charge 
of  President  J.  M.  Kurn,  will  carry  the 
delegation  back  to  St.  Louis. 

E._  H.  Winter.  Warrenton  Banner,  is 
president ;  J.  S.  Hubbard,  Columbia, 
secretary.  The  annual  attendance  aver¬ 
ages  250  to  300  and  an  exceptionally 
large  number  is  expected  this  year  owing 
to  the  river  outing. 

W.  P.  Merry  has  been  installed  as  the 
new  president  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
.Advertising  Club.  Other  new  offi<»r8 


are :  vice-presidents,  George  Grayson  and 
G.  .A.  Rebentisch;  secretary-treasurer, 
Harry  Fischer;  directors,  Stanley  Ban¬ 
bury,  J.  T.  Crossley,  E.  W.  Fenton,  E.  R. 
Hamm,  Roy  Heath,  V.  C.  Hibbard,  W.  C. 
Kaley,  H.  P.  Nunn,  Guy  Rogers,  Charles 
Sanders  and  H.  P.  Robinson. 

First  to  announce  engagement  of  a 
special  train  to  travel  to  Denver  next 
June  for  the  International  .Advertising 
.Association  convention,  is  the  Peoria  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Club. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

W  C.  J.ARNAGIN,  editor  and  pub- 
'  lisher  of  the  Storm  Lake  (Iowa) 
Pilot-Tribune,  weekly,  has  purchased  a 
new  Duplex  press.  Model  A. 

Recent  installations  by  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  include:  Paris  (’Tex.)  Morning 
News,  new  tubular;  Waterloo  (la.) 
Courier,  new  sextuple;  Frankford  (Pa.) 
News-Gleaner,  Model  E;  Hazard  (Ky.) 
Herald,  Model  A;  Flat  River  (Mo.) 
Lead  Belt  News,  Model  A.  Los  Angeles 
Staats-Zeitung,  Model  A ;  Tonka  wa 
(Okla.)  News,  Model  A. 

The  Des  Moines  Capital  has  installed 
six  Goss  high  speed  low  construction 
press  units  and  two  pairs  of  folders. 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  has  installed 
a  Goss  high-speed  straight  line  sextuple 
press. 

B.  B.  Ross,  composing  room  foreman  of 
the  Washington  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  is 
visiting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
.Atlantic  City. 

H.  H.  Muir,  special  representative  of 
the  Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  recently  returned  to  Chicago 
from  Geveland,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
called  on  account  of  the  illness  and  death 
of  his  mother. 


SCHOOLS 


IIIV  V.  Ill  lllv  l^^VilL 

County  Democratic  primary,  and  will  be 
in  a  run-off  with  the  next  high  man. 

WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

'T'HE  Peru  (Ill.)  News-Herald  has  ap- 
pointed  Scheerer,  Inc.,  to  represent  it 
in  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Richard  B.  G.  Gardner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  New  York  manager  of  Scheerer, 
Inc.,  publishers’  representatives. 

.Austin  B.  Fenger,  general  manager  of 
the  M.  C.  Mogensen  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives,  has  just  concluded  a  trip 
over  the  Pacific  Northwest  visiting  the 
newspapers  represented  nationally  by  his 
company  and  attending  the  Oregon  press 
convention  at  Pineville. 


OEN  HIBBS,  head  of  the  department  of 
^  journalism  and  director  of  publicity 
for  the  past  two  years  at  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Hays,  has  resigned  and 
will  go  back  into  practical  newspaper 
work  on  Sept.  1. 

Hibbs  has  accepted  a  position  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Goodland  (Kans.) 
Nc'w.<t- Re  public.  The  Western  Kansas 
News  and  the  Goodland  Republic  were 
merged  on  .April  1,  by  John  Bird  and 
Frank  'Motz,  Hays  publishers,  and  Roy 
Bailey  and  R.  J.  Laubengayer,  of  Salina. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
business  was  awarded  to  Prof.  John  O. 
Simmons,  acting  head  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  Syracuse  University,  at 
the  recent  commencement  exercises  at 
Syracuse.  In  his  thesis  in  connection 
with  the  degree  Prof.  Simmons  wrote  on 
the  subject :  “Local  Newspaper  Features 
that  Perform  Public  Service.”  Prof. 
Simmons  received  his  bachelor’s  degree 
in  journalism  in  1914  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  in  newspaper  work  un¬ 
til  1^0,  when  he  joined  the  journalism 
faculty  at  Syracuse.  At  that  time  he 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  previously  was  with 
the  New  York  Globe,  Utica  Observer, 
Standard  News  Association  and  the 
Springfield  Republican. 

The  school  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  will  have  enlarged 
quarters  the  coming  school  year  to  take 
care  of  additional  students. 

Eugene  (Tharles,  who  recently  sold  the 
Belleville  Democrat  to  A.  Q.  Miller, 
ow'ner  of  the  Belleville  Gazette,  has  been 
made  assistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Manhattan.  He  will  succeed  Morse 
Salisbury,  on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
to  study  for  his  master’s  degree  at  the 
L’niversity  of  Wisconsin. 


pRlNCESS  ILE.ANA  of  Rumania, 
mentioned  as  a  prospective  bride  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  a  fall  from  a 
hammock.  By  all  means  get  these  young 
people  together.  Put  him  on  a  horse  and 
her  in  a  hammock  and  they’ll  surely  fall 
for  each  other. — Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 


When  the  mechanical  engineers  produce 
a  perfect  automobile  perhaps  somebody 
will  turn  his  attention  to  the  problem  of 
making  pedestrians  faster  and  more  dur¬ 
able. — Seattle  Times. 


“Italy’s  King  Dedicates  Shaft,”  says 
a  headline,  indicating  that  Premier  Mus¬ 
solini  is  making  a  re^lar  Prince  of 
Wales  out  of  him. — Chicago  Evening 
Post. 


Possibly  that  row  over  Sunday  closing 
at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  was  staged  by 
the  publicity  department.  —  Florence 
(.Ala.)  Herald. 

In  Europe  they’re  putting  peace  on  a 
war  basis. — Toledo  Blade. 


It’s  too  much  to  expect,  perhaps,  but 
has  Mr.  Dawes  ever  considered  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  curbing  Senatorial  speeches 
during  recess? — Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Mr.  Kipling  reviews  the  literary 
pageant  of  2,5W)  years  and  can  find  only 
a  dozen  immortals  in  the  procession. 
Evidently  Rudyard  has  not  looked  over 
the  1926  Summer  fiction  announcements. 
— New  York  Tunes. 


France  keeps  looking  for  recipes  when 
what  she  needs  is  a  receipt. — American 
Lumberman. 


It  tool^a  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
put  the  Jack  in  applejack — New  Haven 
Register. 

The  (government  of  Bermuda  is  pffer- 
ing  a  prize  for  the  best  poem  descriptive 
of  the  advantages  of  that  island.  The 
great  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  finding 
a  rhyme  to  “bootlegger.” — Punch. 

Public  officials  are  sworn  first  in  and 
then  cussed  out. — Wcdl  Street  Journal. 


Chicago  plans  the  highest  twin  towers 
in  the  world.  .As  isles  of  safety? — New 
York  Ei'ening  Post. 


Too  many  solid,  conservative  citizens 
are  solid  from  the  ears  up. — Rutland 
Herald. 


THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

pREDERICK  HILLIER,  a  member  of 
the  Melbourne  (Australia)  Herald 
and  Times  business  staff  was  a  recent 
visitor  to  the  plant  of  the  Philadelhpia 
Public  Ledger. 

Preston  L.  Anderson,  San  Antonio 
Ez’ening  News  linotype  operator,  led  his 
two  opponents  in  their  race  for  menfber  of 


Yes,  oaks  grow-  from  acorns,  but  you 
may  not  be  that  kind  of  a  nut. — Bingham¬ 
ton  Press. 


Never  be  too  hasty  about  saying  an 
executive  has  disappeared.  He  may  be 
still  out  at  lunch. — Duluth  Herald. 


People  who  do  not  amount  to  much 
themselves  brag  most  about  their  bright 
children  and  prominent  ancestors. — 
Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 
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You  may  deal  tvith  these  lead¬ 
ing  louxi  daily  newspapers  as 
with  one  publication.  Thorough 
coverage  of  the  state.  Uniform 
marketing  co-operation  through 
the  “loica  plan.” 


Other  market  offers 


these  four  advantages 


Where,  besides  in  Iowa,  can  you  find 
simultaneously:  such  high  average  wealth, 
such  high  standard  of  living,  such  facilities 
for  easy  distribution  and  such  effective  mar¬ 
keting  co-operation? 

Iowa’s  teixable  wealth  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  is  $4,146,  as  compared 
with  $2,731 — the  Nation’s  average.  (Lat¬ 
est  financial  report  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Census). 

Iowa  has  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy  of 
any  state.  Has  the  most  telephones  in 
proportion  to  population. 

TTie  percentage  of  lowans  18  years  old 
who  have  finished  a  four  year  high  school 
course  is  twice  that  of  the  Nation  at  large. 
(Latest  Government  survey  of  Educa¬ 
tion). 

Referring  again  to  distribution  facilities. 


no  point  in  Iowa  is  more  than  1  2  miles 
from  a  railroad. 

59%  of  Iowa’s  people  live  in  towns  and 
cities.  The  4 1  %  on  farms  eue  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  suburban  buyers,  for  they  have 
quick,  easy  access  to  their  shopping  cen¬ 
ters. 

Iowa  has  more  automobiles  on  farms  than 
any  other  state. 

The  effective  way  to  reach  Iowa  people — 
on  the  farms,  in  the  towns  and  cities — is 
through  their  own  dsuly  newspapers. 

There  is  sceurcely  a  family  in  the  state  that 
does  not  read  one  of  the  papers  on  this 
list  every  day.  Combined  circulation — 
571,151.  Families  in  Iowa — 550,000. 

Write  for  full  particulars  regarding  rates 
and  our  help  in  gaining  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  for  you. 


THE  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  Tribune 
Boone  News-Republican 
Burlington  Gazette 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Cedar  Falls  Record 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Centerville  lowegian  &  Citizen 


Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

Davenport  Democrat 

Davenport  Times 

Des  Moines  Capital 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 


Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 
Keokuk  Gate-City 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Marshalltown  Times  Republican 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine  Journal 


Oelwein  Register 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  T ribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


OWA  —  WHERE  EVERY  FAMILY  READS  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNAUSM 

“Let  George  Do  It”  Is  More  Than  a  By-Word  on  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
— Mrs.  Dan  Moody,  Former  Newspaper  Woman,  Helped  Husband 
in  His  Political  Campaign — A.  P.  Reporter  Gets  Exclusive 
Sports  Interview 


64T  ET  George  do  it”  is  more  than  a  t 
mere  by-word  on  the  Cinchmati  v 
Times-Star.  ' 

When  Moses  c 
Strauss,  manag-  1 
ing  editor,  uses 
that  expression, 
he  is  referring  to  < 
Miss  George  Al-  < 
liston,  society  I 
editor,  and  also  a  i 
good  all-round  < 
reporter  who  has 
never  failed  on 
a  n  assignment.  ^ 
George,  and  that  t 
is  a  baptismal  1 
and  not  a  pen- 

^  ,  name,  is  still 

George  Aleistok  ^ 

dig  up  those  stor-  ' 

ies  that  others  fail  to  find.  t 

And  in  addition  to  being  star  reporter  s 

and  society  editor  rolled  into  one,  Miss 
Alliston  is  also  a  poet.  She  writes 
“Every  Day  Poems,”  a  daily  verse  fea¬ 
ture  issued  by  Associated  Newspapers, 
New  York. 

“Miss  Alliston  would  even  rob  a  grave 
yard,  if  she  were  asked  to  do  it,”  is 
what  Herbert  Corey,  author  of  “Man¬ 
hattan  Days  and  Nights,”  a  New  York 
letter,  and  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Times-Star  once  said  of  Miss  Alliston. 

That  gets  a  laugh  out  of  George. 
She  hopes  she  won’t  be  asked,  though, 
because  she  has  other  interests.  Writ¬ 
ing  the  daily  poem,  for  one  thing,  and 
editing  the  Gypsy,  a  quarterly  magazine 
of  poetry,  which  she  owns,  and  which, 
she  is  glad  to  ssty,  is  self-supporting. 

When  Miss  Alliston  was  16  years  old 
she  won  a  gold  medal  for  a  poem  pub¬ 
lished  by  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  That 
fired  her  ambitions.  She  started  out 
from  the  Kentucky  mountains  and  came 
to  Cincinnati,  where  she  picked  out  the 
Times-Star  as  her  favorite  paper. 

“The  way  to  get  a  newspaper  job,” 
Miss  Alliston  advised  this  week,  “is  to 
annoy  the  managing  editor  until  in 
desparation  he  puts  you  to  work.” 

'Miss  Alliston  did  that  very  thing,  and 
she  got  the  job.  For  a  while  they  mopped 
up  the  editorial  floor  with  her.  Then 
she  began  to  get  good  assignments. 

Six  years  ago  she  began  turning  in 
verses  to  be  used  on  the  editorial  page. 
They  made  a  hit.  The  editor  wanted 
more  of  them.  Soon  George  Alliston’s 
“Everyday  Poems,”  became  a  regular 
Times-Star  feature.  Since  then  the 
poems  have  been  collected  into  three 
volumes,  published  by  Stewart  &  Kidd, 
of  Cincinnati.  They  are  “Everyday 
Poems,”  1921 ;  “Changing  Moods,”  1922 
and  “Through  Many  Windows,”  1923. 
Nearly  100  of  her  poems  havt  been  set 
to  music. 

Mrs.  Dan  Moody,  formerly  Miss 
Mildred  Paxton,  society  editor  of  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter,  helped  her 
husband  in  his  recent  political  campaign 
in  Texas.  On  July  24,  Mr.  Moody  was 
given  virtually  a  complete  nomination 
over  five  opponents  for  governor  of  the 
state,  leading  Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Ferguson, 
the  first  woman  governor,  by  more  than 
100,0(X)  votes.  Mrs.  Ferguson  withdrew 
from  the  second  primary  and  conceded 
ihe  nomination  to  Moody.  She  also 
promised  to  resign  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember.  Moody  w'ill  be  inaugurated  next 
January.  Mrs.  Moody  is  a  real  news¬ 
paper  woman  who  loves  the  work.  Her 
judgment  and  experience  on  newspaper 
matters  and  publicity  were  often  final 
criterion  on  statements  and  publicity  in 
her  husband’s  campaign.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moody  were  married  last  May  20. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Halsey,  the  only  news¬ 
paper  woman  ever  attached  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  the  Associated  Press, 


this  Week  obtained  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  Glenna  Collett,  golf  champion, 
which  the  A.  P.  copyrighted,  and  sent  i 
out  with  an  editorial  note  giving  Miss  ( 
Halsey  credit  for  the  enterprise.  i 

Etta  M.  and  Annie  L.  Prescott,  presi-  j 
dent  and  treasurer  respectively  of  the  i 
George  W.  Prescott  Publishing  Com-  ( 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger,  left  this  week  on  a  tour  j 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  i 

-  I 

The  first  meeting  of  the  fall  of  the  ; 

Womens'  Advertising  Club,  Chicago,  will  ■ 
be  held  Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  at  the  Congress  ( 
Hotel. 

Jessie  Ozias  Donohue,  society  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has  resumed 
work  on  the  paper  following  an  extended 
trip  to  Paris  where  she  wrote  some 
special  stories  for  the  paper. 

Miss  Muriel  Keiser,  daughter  of  A. 
A.  Keiser,  editor  of  the  Quinter  (Kan.) 
Advocate,  and  associated  with  her  father 
in  the  newspjiper  business,  has  been  made 
secretary  of  the  Oakley  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

“NEWSPAPERS  ARE  FAIR” 

Labor  Editor  Speaks  on  Press  Ethics 
in  Wilmington,  Del. 

“The  press  of  our  generation  always 
endeavors  to  be  eminently  fair,  consider¬ 
ate,  just  and  fair-dealing,”  John  C.  Say¬ 
lor,  editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Labor  Herald,  said  in  an  address  in  news¬ 
paper  ethics  made  before  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Press  Club  at  its  bi-monthly  meet¬ 
ing,  July  22. 

Mr.  Saylor  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
club.  Other  officers  are  Norman  M. 
MacLeod,  Evening  Journal,  president; 
A.  N.  .\ndrews.  Morning  Neziv  and 
William  H.  Connor,  Sunday  Star,  vice- 
presidents  and  Harris  Samonisky,  Ei’cry 
Evening,  secretary-treasurer.  The  club 
has  38  members. 

The  speaker  stressed  that  in  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  code  of  ethics  “we  must  be 
respectful  of  the  viewpoint  of  others." 

“Our  Constitutional  rights  of  free 
speech  are  yours  and  mine  to  use,”  he 
added.  “You  have  the  right  to  your 
opinion ;  I  have  the  right  to  mine.  Dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  public  press  about  any 
public  question  is  helpful  in  clarifying  it 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

“If  we  are  ethical  in  following  our 
profession  we  will  be  fair,  we  will  be 
generous,  we  will  be  forgiving.  We  will 
not  hound  any  individual  because  of  a 
temporary  misstep.  We  will  be  charit¬ 
able  in  our  treatment  of  the  unfortunate. 


But  we  will  do  our  duty,  and  doing  our 
duty  as  we  see  it  is  our  job.” 

At  the  meeting  Morris  Taylor,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Every  Evening  was 
elected  honorary  president. 

CHANGES  IN  FALL  RIVER 

New  Busine*s  and  Editorial  Executive* 
on  the  Globe 

General  reorganization  of  the  business 
and  editorial  staffs  of  the  Fall  River 
Globe  (Mass.)  has  been  effected.  Those 
now  in  charge  of  the  paper -are: 

William  J.  Sullivan,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  American,  is  business  manager ; 
Calvin  S.  Chalmers,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Concord,  (N.  H.)  Telegram, 
Manchester  Mirror,  and  Holyoke  Tele¬ 
gram,  succeeds  Thomas  A.  McDonald  as 
managing  editor,  and  Owen  Flanders,  re¬ 
cently  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
succeeds  William  D.  Dwyer  as  editorial 
writer.  Frank  W.  Healey  becomes  city 
editor.  He  previously  covered  city  hall 
where  he  is  succeeded  by  Joseph  Mar- 
cotte.  Patrick  Hurlev  has  assumed  the 


sporting  desk  succeeding  Carl  Reynolds, 
resigned. 

RAISE  FOR  SAN  ANTONIO  COMPS 

Floor  men  in  the  unionized  composing 
rooms  of  the  San  Antonio  papers  recently 
received  12  cents  per  hour  increase  in 
pay.  Day  floor  men  were  raised  from 
$1  to  $1.12  per  hour  and  night  floor  men, 
$1.06  to  $1.18. 


ASKS  AID  FOR  FATHER 

Mexican  Girl  Says  Editor’s  Life  Threat¬ 
ened  in  Military  Prison 

Silvestre  Terrazas,  editor  of  El  Correo 
de  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  was  this  week 
reported  to  be  a  military  prisner,  his 
life  being  in  danger. 

The  editor’s  daughter,  Irene  Terrazas, 
appealed  to  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  her  im¬ 
perilled  father.  An  investigation  was 
begun,  facts  in  the  case  being  requested 
of  Romeo  Ortega,  General  Procurator  of 
Justice,  at  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


CIRCULATION 

BUILDING 

SUPREMACY 

We  opened  1926  with  the  great¬ 
est  newspaper  campaign  ever 
conducted,  and  secur^  over 
$3(X),0()0  in  prepaid  subscriptions 
for  The  Qeveland  Plain  Dealer. 
We  can  attam  similar  success 
for  you! 

THOUSANDS  OF  NEW,  PRE¬ 
PAID,  BONA-HDE  HOME- 
DEUVERED  SUBSCRIBERS 
SECURED  IN  TEN  WEEKS’ 

TtaSF 

HOLLISTER’S 

CtrailatiQti  (k^nuzatfem 

Wire  or  Write  u>  st  ,  11-718  Commeicisl 
F— V.-—  »  •  T.08  ATfC-FTTS 


— PLAYOGRAPH— 

Patented  June  21.  1910;  Oct.  29,  1912;  Nov.  5.  1912;  July  22,  1913;  Sept.  23. 
1913;  Sept.  1,  1914;  Feb.  18.  1916;  Aur.  8,  1916;  other  patents  pending.  Letters  of 
Patents  alco  issued  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  name  PLAYOGRAPH  Reg. 
U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 

To  all  PLAYOGRAPH  users. 

Gentlemen ; 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  in  the  recent  suit  for  infringement  brought 
against  The  Playograph  Co.  by  the  Star  Ball  Player  Co.,  charging  that 
The  Playograph  Co.  infringed  their  Letters  Patent  No.  1,071,080  and 
No.  1,127,498,  Judge  Bodine  has  handed  down  an  (Dpinion  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  IN  OUR 
FAVOR,  and  dismissing  their  Bill  on  the  ground  that  WE  ARE  NOT 
INFRINGING  said  patents.  Copy  of  Judge  Bodine’s  Opinion  is  an¬ 
nexed  hereto. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  Playograph  Co., 

Filed  July  27,  1926.  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


STAR  BALL  PLAYER  COMPANY  J 

Plaintiff,  I  I„ 

THE  playograph'  COMPANY,  f  MEMORANDUM. 

_ Defendant.  J 

Messrs.  Granville  Meyers  and 
Thomas  J.  Johnston,  for  plaintiff. 

Messrs.  Heine,  Bradner  &  Laird  and  Milans  &  Milans  for  defendant. 

BODINE,  District  Judge; 

This  is  a  suit  for  infringement  of  Letters  Patent  No.  1,071,080  and  No.  1,127,- 
498  issued  to  Paul  C.  Oscanyan.  The  patents  relate  to  certain  improvements  in 

?ame  boards.  The  claims  in  suit  in  the  first  patent  are  the  second  and  fourth,  as 
ollows ; 

“2.  The  combination  of  a  representation  of  a  baseball  field,  ainl 
movable  elements  representing  the  runners  which  relay  from  base 
to  base. 

“4.  The  combination  of' a  representation  of  a  baseball  field  and 
movable  elements  representing  the  runners  which  relay  from  base 
to  base,  and  a  means  for  starting  and  stopping  said  movable 
elements.” 

And  the  claims  in  suit  in  the  second  patent  are  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-third 
as  follows ; 

“32.  The  combination  of  a  reproduction  of  a  baseball  field, 

runner  members  adapted  to  move  between  each  two  bases,  and  a 
bodily  relayed  member  adapted  to  be  picked  up  by  the  succeeding 
runner  -member. 

“33.  The  combination  of  a  reproduction  of  a  baseball  field, 

mechanically  controlled  movable  runner  elements  which  relay  from 
base  to  base  and  a  bodily  relaye<l  meml>er  adapted  to  be  picked  up 
and  carried  by  the  next  succeeding  runner  member.” 

Broadly,  the  patents  relate  to  improvements  in  methods  of  reprotlucing  base¬ 
ball  games  and  are  used  by  newspapers  as  part  of  the  means  of  attracting  crowds 
to  watch  the  progress  of  baseball  games. 

The  information  is  telegraphed  or  telephoned  to  operators,  who  manipulate 
the  device  as  the  game  progresses.  The  principal  defense  is  non-infringement,  and 
it  seems  obvious  that  this  has  been  well  established.  The  patents  are  in  a  very- 
crowded  art. 

The  first  patent  mentioned  has  thirty-four  claims  and  the  second  forty.  Of 
this  number  but  four  are  chosen  as  infringed.  The  gist  of  the  invention  in  the 
first  patent  sued  upon  is  that  the  movable  elements  representing  the  runner  are 
relaytd  from  base  to  base.  In  the  second  patent,  the  runner  members  arc  adapted 
to  relay  from  base  to  base  while  the  bodily  relayed  memljer  is  adapted  to  be 
picked  up  and  carried  by  the  next  succeeding  runner  member.  The  defendant  does 
not  use  this  relay  method,  of  the  runner  members  which  move  between  any  two 
bases,  but  ingeniously  and  cleverly  has  simplified  its  mechanism  so  that  the  runner 
is  carried  through  the  circuit  of  the  bases.  Discs  representative  of  the  player  are 
clipped  on  the  moving  device  and  a  sufficient  numl)er  are  used  to  show  the  play. 

If  a  runner  is  struck  out  the  disc  is  merely  undipped  from  the  moving  device. 
In  the  plaintiff’s  board,  there  are  four  separate  moving  devices,  each  between 
two  bases  and  the  indicator  is  relayed  from  base  to  base;  while  in  the  defendant’s 
f>oard  there  is  only  one  carrier  which  continues  in  its  movement  around  the  circuit 
of  the  l)ases  and  the  player  indicators  are  manually  applied. 

The  bill  will  be  dismisse<l. 


E  dit  or  &  P  u  b  li  s  he  r  f  or  A  u  gu  St  7 ,  1  9  2  6  31 

What  are  the 

Scripps-Howard  newspapers? 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  -  -  -  Press  Denver  (Colo.)  -  -  -  . 
Baltimore  (Md.)  -  -  -  -  Post  Toledo  (Ohio)  -  .  .  .  > 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  -  -  -  -  Press  Columbus  (Ohio)  -  -  - 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  -  -  News  Akron  (Ohio)  ...  TI^ 

Washington  (D.  C.)  -  -  -  News  Birmingham  (Ala.)  -  - 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  -  -  -  .  Post  Memphis  (Tenn.)  -  -  - 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  -  -  -  Times  Houston  (Texas)  ... 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 


Express  Youngstown  (Ohio)  -  -  Telegram 

ews-Bee  Ft.  Worth  (Texas)  -  -  -  Press 

Citizen  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  -  -  News 
r<s  Pbfoc  Evansville  (Ind.)  -  -  -  Press 

ES-i^RESS  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  -  -  -  News 

-  Post  (Texas)  -  -  -  -  Post 

-  Press  San  Diego  (Calif.)  -  -  -  Sun 

-  Press  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  -  -  -  Post 


Covington  (Ky.)  -  -  Kentucky  Post* 
Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  State-Tribune 

*  KentKcky  edition  of  the  _CincinHati  Post. 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 
National  Representatives 
260  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  Seattle  Cleveland 

San  Francisco  Detroit  Los  Angeles 


“T  SEE  by  the  newspapers.”  .  . 

X  The  authority  for  nine-tenths  of 
the  popular  opinion  on  all  current 
topics  of  interest! 

But  what  newspapers?  Are  you 
concerned  with  the  character  and  the 
standing  of  your  newspaper — of  that 
medium  which  furnishes  the  back¬ 
ground  for  those  personal  opinions  by 
which  you  are  judged? 

Scripps-Howard  is  the  hall-mark  of 
NEWS  ACCURACY,  sane  and  con¬ 
structive  LIBERALISM,  editorial 
TOLERANCE  and  political  INDE¬ 
PENDENCE. 

♦  ♦  * 


Editors  of  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  think  straight  and  write 
straight.  Their  news  columns  are  full 
of  facts,  but  free  from  opinion;  their 
editorial  columns  are  full  of  logic,  but 
free  from  demagoguery  and  vitupera¬ 
tion. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Neither  Pollyannas  nor  journal¬ 
istic  grouches,  these  newspapers 
'  are  the  focal  point  of  every  movement 
tending  to  make  life  more  livable  for 
the  people  of  their  communities. 

These  newspapers  are  good  citi¬ 
zens  of  their  com- 
munities.  T  h  e  y 
are  always  too  busy 
to  quarrel  with  in¬ 
dividuals,  hut  never 
too  busy  to  engage 
in  a  good  fight  for 
a  good  cause.  scripps  Howard 


This  is  truly  American  journalism  .  .  . 
Scripps-Howard  journalism  ...  a  journal¬ 
ism  which  is  well  rewarded  because  its 
editors  make  their  newspapers  not  only 
popular,  but — respected! 


And  confidence— the  greatest  reward 
which  readers  can  bestow — is  given 
in  overflowing  measure  to  the  twenty-foiu 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  by  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  families. 
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WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 


Dnvid  R.  Erwin  Named  Assistant  Advertising  Director  of  Cadillac  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Company — Sales  Promotion  Department  of  Pacific  Mills 
to  Move  to  New  York — A.  N.  A.  Picks  Convention  City 


ICE  MEN  nCHT  BACK 


D.  R.  Erwin 


ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made 
by  William  W.  Lewis  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  David  R.  Erwin  as  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  Cadil¬ 
lac  Motor  Car 
Company.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  r  e  - 
cently  b  e  e  n  ad¬ 
vanced  from  ad¬ 
vertising  manager 
to  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  sales  mana¬ 
ger  and  director 
of  advertising. 

Mr.  Erwin 
joined  the  Cadil- 
1  a  c  advertising 
depar  t  m  e  n  t  in 
November  of  last 
year.  Eor  the  past 
fourteen  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
period  in  the  United  States  Army,  he  has 
held  various  editorial  and  sales  positions 
in  newspaper,  magazine  and  advertising 
work,  including  advertising  manager  of 
the  Everett  (Wash.)  Tribune.  ¥  or  four 
years  before  coming  to  Detroit  he  was 
automobile  editor  of  the  Seattle  Times 
and  for  the  first  two  years  in  Detroit 
was  in  charge  of  the  extension  division 
of  the  Burroughs  .\dding  Machine  Com¬ 
pany's  advertising  department. 

Sales  promotion  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Pacific  Mills  will  be  re¬ 
moved  from  Boston  to  New  York,  where 
they  will  be  located  at  24  Thomas  street. 
(Towan,  Dempsey  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  and  merch^dising  counsel,  have 
been  retained  in  aflfeidvisory  capacity  and 
will  handle  the  account  after  Januarj%(^J, 
1927.  The  Franklin  P.  Shumway  Com¬ 
pany  will  remain  in  charge  until  then. 
The  latter  agency  will  continue  to  handle 
the  account  of  Lawrence  &  Co.,  selling 
agents  for  Pacific  Mills  and  members  of 
the  Shumway  organization  who  have  been 
engaged  exclusively  in  Pacific  Mills  sales 
promotion  work  in  the  field  will  lie  added 
to  the  company’s  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  January  1. 

Robert  K.  Leavitt,  secretary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers,  this 
week  announced  that  Atlantic  City  had 
been  picked  as  the  city  where  its  next  an¬ 
nual  convention  will  be  held,  Nov.  8-10. 
Delegates  will  make  the  .Ambassador  Ho¬ 
tel  their  headquarters. 


come  for  the  first  six  months  was  $912,- 
034  after  charges  and  Federal  taxes, 
equivalent  after  preferred  and  debenture 
dividends  to  $1.81  a  share  earned  on 
362,556  shares  of  no  par  common.  In 
the  first  half  of  last  year  it  was  $1,007,- 
565,  or  $2.07  a  share  on  the  same  basis. 
Total  assets  were  $28,908,333,  of  which 
cash  is  $l,8f)9,980.  This  shows  a  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  $42,557,094  total  assets  a 
year  ago,  when  balance  was  $2,704,440. 


Philadelphians  Use  Newspapers  to  Com¬ 
bat  Machine  Refrigeration 

Ice  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  vicinity  have  organized  the 
Ice  Publicity  Association  of  Philadelphia 
&:  Vic.,  Inc.,  to  wage  a  campaign  against 
electric,  and  mechanical  refrigeration. 
The  campaign  is  carried  on  through  the 
newspaper  advertising  columns,  in  a 
series  of  articles  entitled,  “Cold  Facts.” 

The  continued  use  of  ice  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
usage  over  the  installation  of  mechanical 
refrigerators  are  stressed.  » 

“A  block  of  ice  cannot  get  out  of 
order”  concludes  every  one  of  the  series 
of  advertisements. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

P.  S.  Tyler  Now  with  Street  &  Finney  as  Vice-President — Creditors  of 
Redfield,  Fisher  &  Wallace  to  Meet  in  New  York,  Aug.  13 — 
Doughton  Founds  New  Agency  in  Chattanooga 


P  S.  TYLER  is  now  associated  with 
^  *  Street  &  Finney  as  vice-president 
and  account  executive.  Mr.  Tyler  was 
for  ten  years  president  of  the  Botsford, 
Constantine  &  Tyler  Company,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  in  Portland,  Ore.  Later  he 
was  territorial  sales  manager  for  the 
Borden  Milk  Company  in  the  middle 
west. 


Advertising  Agency  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
and  Mrs.  Price,  are  on  a  LSOO-mile  au¬ 
tomobile  trip  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
they  formerly  resided. 


Meeting  of  creditors  of  the  bankrupt 
advertising  agency  of  Redfield,  Fisher  & 
Wallace,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  be  held 
Aug.  13  in  the  office  of  Harold  P.  Coffin, 
217  Broadway,  referee  in  bankruptcy. 


Hugh  M.  Smith,  formerly  of  Hewitt, 
Gannon  &  Co.,  and  J.  W.  Gannon  &  Co., 
and  more  recently  general  manager  of 
the  Atia  Corporation,  New  York  City, 
has  become  associated  with  Frank  Kier- 
nan  &  Co.,  advertising  agency.  New 
York. 


Stephen  Doughton.  formerly  with  the 
George  L.  Dyer  Company,  New  York, 
has  established  a  new  advertising  ageil|ry 
in  Chattanooga.  * 


•A  Massachusetts  charter  was  granted 
the  Telegram  Advertising  Bureau  of 
Boston,  Inc.,  last  week,  to  conduct  an 
advertising  business,  with  a  capital  of 
$75,000.  The  incorporators  are  Eleanor 
M.  Enwright,  of  Lynn,  daughter  of 
Frederick  \\\  Enwright,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Telegram  and  Lynn  Telegram- 
Ni>u‘s;  Helen  C.  Greene,  of  Lynn,  and 
Effie  .A.  Evans,  of  Boston. 


The  Condon  Company,  Inc.,  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  been  formed  in  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.,  by  John  Condon,  who  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Condon-Milne-Gib- 
son,  Inc.,  organization.  Howard  Ryan 
has  joined  the  latter  firm  which  has 
been  renamed  Milne-Ryan-Gibson,  Inc. 


The  advertising  agency  of  Logan  & 
Stebbins,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  has  removed 
to  suite  909  Western  Pacific  Building, 
that  citv. 


Clarence  E.  .Anderson,  for  several  years 
promotion  sales  manager  for  the  New 
England  department  of  the  Sherwin  Wil¬ 
liams  Paint  Company,  Boston,  has  just 
been  made  director  of  advertising  and 
sales  for  Hunting  &  Fishing  and  National 
Sportsmen,  affiliated  magazines  published 
in  Boston. 


Frederick  Schafer,  operating  the  Scha¬ 
fer  Advertising  Agency,  Rockford,  Ill., 
has  filed  petition  in  bankruptcy,  with 
liabilities  reported  to  exceed  $40,000. 
.Action  of  the  Commercial  Engraving 
Company,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  to  recover 
on  a  $6,000  account  is  said  to  have  forced 
the  crisis. 


Herbert  F.  Price,  head  of  the  Price 


FLORIDA 


continues  to  be  the  fastest  growing 
state  in  the  Union. 

TAMPA 

is  the  recognized  industrial  center 
and  the  most  substantial  city  in 
Florida. 

THE  TAMPA 
MORNING  TRIBUNE 

is  the  only  morning  and  the  only 
Sunday  newspapCT  in  Tampa,  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  rich,  productive  and 
populous  territory  of  Southwest 
Florida,  reaching  a  population  of 
713,943. 

200,000  Daily  Readers. 
300,000  Sunday  Readers. 

Bepresented  nationally  by 
Ths  S.  0.  Beckwith  Special  Agency. 


The  Purecold  Products  of  -America, 
Inc.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture 
iceless  refrigeration  devices,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  built  and  marketed  on  a 
mass  production  basis  under  the  name 
“Purecold.”  Thomas  .A.  Scott,  formerly 
president  of  the  Merritt,  Chapman  & 
Scott  Corporation,  is  president  of  the 
company ;  G.  T.  Rogers,  vice-president ; 
Matthews  Brown,  treasurer  and  secre¬ 
tary.  Among  the  directors  are  .A.  W. 
Bowie  and  Charles  B.  Reed. 

The  corporation  has  a  total  authof- 
ized  issue  of  250,000  shares,  out  of  which 
it  expects  to  offer  in  the  near  future 
75,000  shares.  Of  the  total  authorized 
issue  33,615  shares  are  to  be  held  in  re¬ 
serve. 


The  net  income  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year  of  the  General  Cigar  Company, 
Inc.,  showed  a  slight  falling  off  from  the 
figures  of  the  first  half  of  1925.  Net  in- 


Batlalo,  Thm  Wond€r  City  oi  Amarica 

Buffalo — a  Profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sales  in  Buffalo  are  splen¬ 
did  for  advertised  goods. 
Employment  conditions  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  other 
business  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — th^t  paper  is  the 

buffalo  evening  news 

Read  in  4  out  of  S  Buffalo  Home* 

Edward  H.  Butler.  Editor  and  Publisher 
Keily-Smith  Company,  Representatives 
Marbridge  Bldg.  Tribune  Tower 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 

Atlantic  Bldg.  Waterman  Bldg. 

Philadelphia  Boston 


MICHIGAN 

is  growing  faster  than  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

Its  increase  in  manufacturing 
products  surpasses  anything  in  the 
world. 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 

cover  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit — 
Eight  principal  cities  with  the  only 
or  leading  Newspaper  in  its  respec¬ 
tive  community. 

The  Grand  Bspids  Press 
The  Flint  Daily  Journal 
The  Saginaw  News  Courier 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Times  Tribune 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arber  Times  Mews 

Nationat  Advtrtising  Representatives 
I.  A.  KLEIN  J.  E.  LDTZ 

so  East  42nd  St.  Tower  Building 
Mew  York  City  Chicago,  Ill. 


DR.  S.  PARKES 

CABMAN’S 

Every  Day 
Questions 

appear  daily 
in  these  newspapers 


Akron.  Ohio.  Beacon  Journal 

Allentown.  Fa.,  Chronicle  Mews 

Atlantic  City,  M.  J;,  Times 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Age  Herald 

Boston,  Mass,,  Herald 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Post  Telegram 

Buenos  Aires,  S.  A.,  La  Macion 

Buffalo.  N.  Y..  News 

Burlington,  la.,  Hawk-Eye 

Canton,  Ohio,  Mews 

Charleston.  8.  C.,  Mews  A  Courier 

Chicago,  lU..  Journal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Post 

Dallas,  Tez.,  Mews 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Journal 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mews 

Duluth,  Minn.,  News  Tribune 

Easton,  Pa.,  Express 

Elmira,  M.  Y.,  Star  Gazette 

Erie,  Pa.,  Times 

Evansville.  Ind.,  Courier 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  News  Sentinel 

Geneva,  N.  T,,  Daily  Times 

Halifax,  M.  S.,  Herald 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Telegraph 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant 

Hopkirsville,  Ky..  Mew  Era 

Houston,  Tex.,  Post  Dispatch  , 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Mews 

Jamestown,  M,  T,,  Journal 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Journal 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Lesuier 

Little  Bock.  Ark.,  Gazette 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier  Journal 

Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Times  Press 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Star 

MashviUe,  Tenn.,  Banner 

Mew  York  Herald  Tribune 

Ogdentburg.  M,  Y.,  Republican  Journal 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Oklahoman 

Glean,  M.  Y.,  Times 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  Mews 

Paris,  France,  Herald 

Pawtucket,  E.  I.,  Times 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Press 

Pittston,  Pa.,  Daily  Gazette 

Pottiville,  Pa.,  Journal 

Ealeigh.  M.  C.,  News  A  Observer 

Reading,  Pa.,  Times 

Richmond,  Ts..  Times  Dispatch 

Roanoke,  Ta.,  Times 

Rochester,  M.  Y.,  Times  Union 

Rome,  N,  Y.,  Sentinel 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Mews 

Trenton,  M.  J.,  State  Gazette 

Utica,  N,  Y.,  Observer  Dispatch 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Star 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Republican 

Watertown,  M.  Y.,  Standard 

Westerly,  R,  I.,  Sun 

Williamsport,  Ps..  Sun 

Winnipeg.  Manitoba,  Free  Press 

Winston  Salem,  M,  C.,  Journal 

York.  Fa.,  Dispatch 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Vindicator 


Without  solicitation 
several  editors  have 
pronounced  Dr.  Cad- 
man’s  daily  column 
the  strongest  feature 
ever  printed  in  their 
newspapers.  Others 
have  attested  its 
poiverful  subscription- 
finding  qualities. 

NEW  YORK 

Hcralb  STribunc 


ABC-Week 

Chicago 

Oct.iS  to  23 


ihe  13‘i!  Convention 

qfthe 

ABC 

(AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  ) 

will  beheld  at  the 

Hotel  USaUe 

Chicago 

October 

NINETEEN  •  TWENTY  •  SIX 

Divisional  Meetings  -  Oct.  211$ 
Annu^  Meeting- Oct.  22^ 

j&JDirmer 

will  beheld  on  the  night 

October  22.nd 

at  the 

ifotel  LaSalle 

JMahfiLi^servations  Early 


LORD  BEAVERBROOK  HERE 


WHATS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


Distinguishing 

Designs 


British  Publisher  Says  Tabloids  Fail  to 
Cut  Standard-Size  Circulation 

Standard-size  newspapers  are  holding 
their  own  against  tabloid  picture  paper 
competition  in  England,  Lord  Beaver- 
Jack  Dempsey  and  Gene  Tunney  have  brook,  proprietor  of  the  Londotx  Daily 
been  cornered  by  King  Features  Syn-  Exfn-ess,  told  interviewers  on  his  arrival 
dicate,  New  York,  to  write  their  own  in  New  York  from  England  this  week, 
signed  stories  on  training  and  the  final  Lord  Beaverbrook  has  chartered  the 
big  heavyweight  championship  bout,  yacht  Miramichi,  formerly  the  Ohio,  the 
Stories  will  be  issued  from  both  camps  property  of  the  late  Edward  VV'.  Scripps, 
twice-a-week  under  the  lighters  names  newspaper  publisher,  and  has  started  a 
until  Aug.  30,  after  which  daily  wire  dis-  cruise  in  Canadian  waters  with  his  two 
patches  will  be  sent  to  newspapers  taking  sons.  Max  and  Arthur  Aitken. 
the  service.  The  feature  will  end  the  day  There  is  no  anti-American  sentiment 
after  the  battle  when  winner  and  loser  in  England  over  the  debt  settlement,  he 
will  issue  signed  statements  through  King  said,  although  many  opinions  blame  poli- 
Features.  ticians  for  making  a  precipitate  settlement 

- -  without  taking  other  countries  into  con- 

A.  A.  Preciado,  of  the  Thompson  Feature  sideration. 

Service,  New  York,  has  returned  from  a  - 

six  weeks’  trip  to  the  Coast.  He  spent  pirvr»Ai  ir  mazzetw 

several  days  in  Hollywood  arranging  for  REXDALE  NAMED  EDITOR 

a  number  of  movie  features  that  will  be  Robert  Rexdale,  former  telegraph  edi- 
released  through  the  Thompson  people,  tor  of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Times  and 
While  in  the  Northwest  he  visited  the  for  several  years  associated  with  tri-city 
plants  of  the  Scripps  papers  in  Portland,  newspapers,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Spokane  in  which  Geneseo  (Ill.)  Repubde.  He  succeeds 
cities  he  spent  most  of  his  active  news-  the  late  J.  Frank  Lieberknecht. 
paper  career. 


Edith  O’Dell  Returns  to  Syndicate  Field  at  Head  of  Own  Servici 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  to  Write  for  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate — 
D.  P.  to  Offer  Joseph  Conrad  Letters 


Sun  Tattoos  Back 


Edith  O’Dell 


BUSINESS  EDITORS  ELECT 

Robert  J.  Patterson,  of  the  American 
Hatter,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Flditors.  Sidney  Kirkpatrick,  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  was 
name<l  secretary-treasurer. 


John  H.  Millar,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Editors  Syndicate,  Chicago,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  and  two  children, 
is  spending  two  months  at  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 


fsOUVENIIl  of  tier  \v€»ek-end  at 
the  .seashore.  This  fancy  tattoo- 
like  de.sijfn  on  the  dainty  shoulders 
and  back  of  Miss  F'lcanor  Cody, 
l*hilaflcl|)h|a,  is  the  result  of  sun 
hath  with  lace  scarf  thrown  over 
her. 


WANTS  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 


Courtesy  of  N.  Y.  Graphic  Syndicate 


This  tattoo  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  accident  or  design — our 
friends  of  the  Graphic  do  not 
disclose  which. 

Rather  an  unusual  design, 
in  either  event,  and  an  appro¬ 
priate  news  picture. 

Appropriateness,  however, 
is  not  the  only  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  the  New  York 
Graphic  syndicate  service.  They 
know  that  their  service  must 
include  the  best  reproduction 
medium  as  well  as  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  at  their  command. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  they 

are  using  Certified  Dry  Mats— 
they  have  found  that  that  is  the 
only  way  they  can  assure  their 
clientele  of  certified  reproduc¬ 
tions. 

And  apropos  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  designs,  each  Certified  Dry 
Mat  bears  this  mark  : 


Eighteen  consecutive  successful  years 
of  “Knowing  How.”  Wire  or  write 
for  details,  references,  etc., 

W.  S.  Kendall  Company 

104  NORTH  BAILEY  AVE. 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


It  is  put  there  for  your 
protection  as  well  as  ours — look 
for  it ;  insist  upon  it,  and  you’ll 
know  what  certified  stereotyping 
results  really  mean. 

^  If  IV on  ’/  you  let  us  tell  you 
SI  how  Certifieds  can  serve 
I  you,  loo?  there’s  no 
I  obligation  for  asking  for 
^  the  facts. 

Certified  Dry  Mat 
Corporation 

340  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

For  wet  mat  printing  vith  DR  Y 
MA  T  facility  —  use  Certifieds 
Ma<lc  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Largest  Evening 
Circulation  in 
Largest  Market 


me  aijjerence 
between  good 
roast  beef  med¬ 
ium  and  a  good 
classified  med¬ 
ium  is  that  one 
of  them  is  rare. 


The  D.  P.  Syndicate  has  just  received 
from  London  the  text  of  Joseph  Con¬ 
rad’s  letters,  which  will  be  syndicated 
in  September  and  October,  prior  to  their 
publication  in  book  form  on  Nov.  1. 


For  26  consecutive  years  the 
Evening  Journal  has  had  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in 
America — concentrated  in  New 
York  and  suburbs.  More  than 
DOUBLE  the  circulation  of  any 
other  New  York  evening  paper. 


C.  H.  Wellington,  creator  of  “Pa’s 
Son-in-Law,’’  is  in  New  York  on  his 
yearly  visit  from  his  home  in  Los  .\n- 
geles.  Cal. 


Jesse  S.  Butcher  of  the  D.  P.  Syndi¬ 
cate  returned  from  a  trip  to  London  and 
Paris  on  the  Steamship  Olympic  last 
week.  John  Van  Bibber  of  the  D.  P. 
organization  is  on  his  way  home  aboard 
the  Roosevelt,  after  visits  to  France  and 
HollaiKl. 


THE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM,  iac. 

lotaniaUMMl  QattUIW  Aa»«rti.I-g 
CaMMllan 

Packard  Building,  Philadelphia 


Americm’$  Largest  Evening 
Circulation  and  at  3e  a  copy 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  7 ,  1926 


Markets  Are  People 

To  know  markets  you  must  visualize 
the  men  and  women  who  comprise  them 


■how  many  people  in  the  city  where  you 
are  planning  to  merchandise  your  prod¬ 
uct? 

-what  is  their  extraction? 

-how  many  banks,  schools,  theatres  and 
churches  do  they  support  ?  and  how 
liberally? 

-how  strong  are  their  banks?  deposits? 
resources?  clearings?  number  of  accounts? 
-how  many  automobiles  do  they  own? 
-what  kind  of  homes  do  they  live  in? 
-where  do  they  shop?  what  kind  of  stores 
do  they  patronize?  how  many  of  each? 
how  much  business  do  they  all  do  in  a 
year? 

-any  jobbers?  how  many?  what  do  they 
job? 

-how  big  is  the  trading  area?  from  what 


nearby  towns  do  they  come  to  do  their 
shopping  ? 

— how  many  homes  are  wired?  what  kind 
of  current  do  they  use? 

— is  the  water  hard  or  soft?  trolley  cars? 

gas?  how  many  meters? 

— on  what  railroads  are  they  located?  how 
long  does  it  take  them  to  get  to  the  near¬ 
est  large  city? 

— from  what  industries  do  they  earn  their 
living?  How  many  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  what  do  they  make? 

— how  many  doctors?  what  kind?  dentists? 
— what  is  the  average  temperature?  the 
pleasantest  months? 

— how  many  of  them  read  English?  num¬ 
ber  of  families?  number  of  school  chil¬ 
dren?  what  percentage  are  industrial 
workers? 


WHEN  YOU  KNOW  THESE  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  A  PRETTY  GOOD  GUESS  AS  TO  THE  BUYING  HABITS  OF 
THESE  PEOPLE  AND  ARE  READY  TO  DETERMINE  WHERE  AND 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  ADVERTISE  TO  THE  BEST  ADVANTAGE. 

These  are  just  the  facts  and  figures — 


and  many  more,  besides — 


concerning  the  trading  conditions  in  the  1300  American  Cities  where  daily  newspapers 

are  published  which  you  find  in 


Editor  8C  Publisher’s 


MARKET  GUIDE 


It  is  the  steady  standby  of  the  great  majority  of  the  leading  Agencies  and  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  in  investigating  their  markets,  planning  their  publicity  and  buying  their  space. 
“Worth  its  weight  in  gold,”  says  one  advertising  manager.  “A  bible  to  the  advertising 
fraternity,”  exclaims  an  Agency  executive.  “Absolutely  priceless,”  voices  another.  “As 
complete  as  it  can  be  made.”  “You  can’t  improve  it — let  it  alone.” 


6 


QUALLY  VALUABLE  is  the  Market  Guide  to  the  foresighted  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  uses  space  in  it  to  increase  his  advertising  linage.  For  is  it  not  the  most  logical 
thing  in  the  world  for  an  advertiser  to  want  to  know  about  media,  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  book  in  which  he  is  learning  about  the  people  who  make  up  the  readers  of 
daily  newspapers?  Let  us  tell  you  about  it — no  obligations. 


Editor  8c  Publisher,  1700  Times  Building,  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  7 ,  1926 


BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


Wedding  Bells  and  Stork  Visits  Call  Forth  Form  Letters  from  Vancouver 
Sun — Toledo  Blade  Conducting  Observation  Contest — Carrier 
Contests  Under  Way  by  Brooklyn  Times 


The  Chicago  Herald  cuid  Examiner  is 
offering  an  album  of  pictures  of  the  re¬ 
cent  International  Eucharistic  Congress 
held  in  Chicago  as  a  subscription  induce¬ 
ment.  The  album  contains  photographs 
of  the  Congress  made  by  staff  photogra¬ 
phers  and  already  reproduced  in  the 
paper.  One  is  given  free  with  a  three 
months’  subscription  to  the  paper. 


of  offices  in  the  reading  club  division, 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Linm  (Ohio)  Morning 
Star  and  Republican  Gazette.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  been  with  the  Des  Moines 
Capital  and  Cantojt  (Ohio)  News. 


V^EDDING  bells  and  visits  of  the 
”  stork  call  forth  form  letters  signed 
by  the  “service  clerk’’  of  the  Vancouzvr 
Evening  Sun. 

To  the  Bride  the  daily  writes: 

“Dear  Friend : 

“We  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  Evening  Sun,  which  contains 
the  announcement  of  your  wedding. 

“.\t  the  same  time  we  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  and  wish  you  happiness, 
health  and  prosperity  in  the  years  to 
come. 

“The  editor  also  wishes  me  to  extend 
to  you  and  your  life  partner  a  cordial 
invitation  to  make  use  of  the  various 
community  services  conducted  by  the 
Evening  Sun,  such  as  Dr.  McCoy’s  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers ;  Edith  Adams’  cook¬ 
ery  page  and  the  various  other  depart¬ 
ments  so  well  known  to  this  community 
which  we  are  serving,  as  the  only  even¬ 
ing  newspaper  owned*  operated  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  Vancouver  men. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“The  Evening  Sun, 

“Service  Clerk.” 

“P.  S. — If  our  carrier  boy  has  neg¬ 
lected  to  call  upon  you,  or  for  any  other 
reason  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Evening 
Sun,  if  you  will  call  Seymour  40,  the 
paper  will  start  tomorrow.  The  budget 
will  suffer  but  50c.  a  month  and  Edith 
Adams’  cookery  page,  on  Friday,  alone 
you  will  find  well  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  whole  subscription.  Phone 
me  personally  and  I  will  see  that  you 
are  given  the  very  best  of  service.” 

.\nd  this  letter  goes  out  to  the  mother : 
“Dear  Madam: 

“A  new  inspiration  and  a  bundle  of 
joy  has  come  into  your  household  to  add 
countless  hours  of  happiness  and 
pleasure. 

“Of  course,  as  with  everything  worth 
while,  there  will  be  times  when  the  baby 
will  require  constant  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  the  problems  may  be 
even  more  than  you  can  solve  yourself, 
then  you  will  appreciate  the  advice  of  a 
competent  person. 

“.4s  another  service  to  this  community, 
the  Ei’ening  Sun  has  arranged  for  the 
service  of  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldrid,  a  fa¬ 
mous  baby  specialist,  who  conducts,  daily, 
a  column  known  as  ‘Your  Baby  and 
Mine,’  which  will  take  up  questions  and 
general  care  of  babies.  In  addition  to 
that,  she  will  answer  your  personal  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  for  you  through  the 
columns  of  the  Sun  and  by  personal 
letter. 

“This  service  is  for  you,  and  we  take 
this  opportunity,  while  your  baby  is 
young,  to  offer  you  this  free  reader  serv¬ 
ice  that  thousands  of  other  Sun  readers 
are  enjoying. 

“If  there  is  any  question  you  would 
like  answered,  do  not  hesitate  to  send 
it  along.  Myrtle  Eldrid  will  be  very 
glad  to  answer  it  for  you. 

“.^gain  wishing  you  and  yours  many 
years  of  happiness,  we  are, 

“Yours  truly, 

“The  Evening  Sun, 

“Service  Clerk.” 

“P.  S. — If  you  are  not  already  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Sun,  you  may  become  one 
by  simply  having  someone  phone  Sey¬ 
mour  4(),  when  a  bright  boy  will  begin 
delivery.  The  cost  is  trifling,  but  50c.  a 
month — less  than  2c.  a  day.  This  ’Baby’ 
service  is  well  worth  many  times  the 
subscription  price.” 


troducing  the  stunt.  “Do  you  know  the 
familiar  sites  around  town?  Or  do  you 
in  your  hurry  from  one  place  to  another, 
transacting  business,  fail  to  note  those 
charactertistics  which  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another?” 

The  contest,  designed  to  test  the 
“keenness  of  eye”  and  the  “alertness  of 
mind”  of  Blade  readers,  offers  prizes  of 
$15,  $10,  $5,  and  five  of  $1.  Buildings 
are  described  in  a  few  words  for  read¬ 
ers  to  guess  the  names. 

Rules  require  that  answers  be  sent  in 
when  the  contest  is  ended.  A.  50-word 
footnote,  telling  the  importance  of  the 
building,  must  accompany  every  answer. 

The  newspaper  described  the  first 
building  of  12  in  the  contest  as  follows: 

“It  has  11  large  white  lions’  heads  on 
one  side  of  it;  five  on  another  side;  and 
one  on  the  third  side ;  totalling  seven¬ 
teen.  The  building  is  located  in  the 
downtown  section.” 


All  Dallas  circulation  records  were 
smashed  by  the  Dallas  Neios  on  July  25, 
Sunday,  following  the  Texas  primary 
election  on  Saturday,  the  News  claim¬ 
ing  that  120,108  copies,  upon  bona  fide 
orders,  left  the  presses — an  increase  oi 
nearly  20  per  cent  over  the  paper’s  aver¬ 
age  Sunday  circulation. 


The  Indianapolis  Star  is  running  a 
daily  series  of  articles  by  Lionel  D.  Edie, 
director  of  the  bureau  of  business  re¬ 
search  of  the  Indiana  university  school 
of  commerce  and  finance,  dealing  with 
the  financial  and  business  resources  of 
Indiana  cities.  One  city  is  made  the 
subject  of  each  day’s  article. 


W.  S.  Moffett  recently  resigned  as  city 
circulator  of  the  San  Antonio  Light,  re¬ 
turning  to  a  farm  which  he  owns  near 
Fort  Worth. 


L.  H.  Rose,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  return  home  in 
about  a  week  from  a  trip  abroad. 


The  Raleigh  (X.  C.)  News  and  Ob- 
servor  has  begun  the  dispatch  of  papers 
for  Williamston,  Windsor,  Pantego,  Bel- 
haven  and  Roper  via  special  truck  serv¬ 
ice  direct  to  Washington,  N.  C.,  where 
connection  is  made  with  private  bus  lines, 
enabling  rural  subscribers  to  receive  their 
papers  on  the  day  of  publication. 


VV^hat  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  out¬ 
door  sign  in  Chicago  will  advertise  the 
new  “Kno-Who”  contest  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  to  100,000  daily  pass¬ 
ers-by.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  in  prizes 
will  be  awarded  in  the  contest. 

The  letters  on  the  sign  are  seven,  ten 
and  twelve  feet  high  and  the  bottom  of 
the  sign  is  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  sign  is  painted  on  the  south  wall 
of  a  five-story  building  at  Washington 
and  Canal  streets,  and  is  seen  by  those 
entering  or  leaving  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  station. 

The  sign  extends  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  building. 


The  Brooklyn  Tones,  of  which  E.  S. 
Dobson  is  circulation  manager,  is  now 
running  a  carrier’s  contest  through 
which  36  carriers  and  three  branch  man¬ 
agers  will  be  taken  on  a  three-day  trip 
to  the  Susquicentennial  Exposition  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  September.  Other 
prizes,  such  as  bicycles,  tool  chests,  wrist 
watches,  coaster  wagons  and  cameras  as 
well  as  cash  commissions  to  the  total  of 
$5,000  or  more  will  be  distributed  among 
boys  who  are  unsuccessful  in  winning 
the  trips. 

“We  recently  ran  a  similar  contest 
through  which  60  boys  and  six  branch 
managers  w’ere  taken  on  a  three-day  trip 
to  Washington,”  Mr.  Dobson  said.  “At 
that  time,  other  prizes  and  commissions 
to  the  value  of  $7,500  were  paid  directly 
to  the  boys. 

“Each  of  these  contests  were  run  for 
a  five  weeks’  period.  The  Washington 
Tours  Contest  was  very  successful,  and 
from  the  way  the  orders  are  coming  in, 
we  expect  the  Sesquicentennial  Contest 
will  give  as  good  results.” 


THE  TELEGRAM 

now  haa  tbe  largeat 
paid  circulation  in 

CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

13,000  daily 
14,000  Sunday 

guaranteed. 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 


Repmtnitd  Nttitnatty  ky 
Tha  Devine-MacQuoid  Co.,  lac. 
Vew  Terk  rUUdalphia  Pittsborg  Obloage 


“Let  Your  Eyes  Bring  Dollars  to  You 
Soon,”  is  the  w'ay  the  Toledo  Blade 
heads  promotion  copy  for  an  “Observa¬ 
tion  Contest”  now  being  conducted  and 
scheduled  to  close  Aug.  18. 

“How  observant  do  you  really  think 
you  are?”  the  daily  asked  its  readers  in- 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 

The  New  York  Cily,  N.  Y.,  New  World 

Says — 

“We  get  six  times  as  much  print¬ 
ing  done  on  our  Duplex  Flat  Bed 
for  only  20%  increase  in  cost  of 
press  work.  The  Duplex  will 
pay  for  itself  in  less  than  a  year 
out  of  savings.” 


DUPLEX 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

BATTLE  CHEEK.  MICH 


The  Provo  (Utah)  Herald  recently 
celebrated  a  record  circulation  gain  at  a 
chicken  dinner  given  members  of  the 
staff  by  the  management.  The  Herald 
reached  a  paid  circulation  of  4,000  on 
July  7,  a  gain  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in 
less  than  two  years.  New  carrier  routes 
have  been  established  in  three  nearby 
communities.  The  paper  telegraphed 
news  of  its  circulation  gain  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  agencies. 


The  Cincinmti  (O. )  Times-Star’s 
handicap-run  will  be  held  at  a  local  race 
track  on  .^ug.  7. 


P'inal  games  in  an  open  “jack  tourna¬ 
ment”  for  girls  for  medals  offered  by 
the  New  York  World  will  begin  Aug.  9. 


L.  T.  Ward,  for  the  past  year  with 
The  Butterick  Publishing  Company  in 
charge  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  group 


§r For  over 

ro^^rs 

ALBANY  NY. 


IN  ADVERTISING 

(Local  and  National) 

AND  CIRCULATION 


EniTOR  &  Publisher  covers  the  field. 


FIRST  IN  PRESTIGE 
SINCE  1869 

La  Prensa 

OF 

BUENOS  AIRES 

has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  -Argentina,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence,  freedom  from  parti¬ 
sanship  and  unquestioned  in¬ 
tegrity. 

For  Information  and  rates 
apply  to 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

Ezclutive  Advertiaing  BepreaentatiTa, 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York 

“South  America’s  Greatest  Newspaper’’ 


creating 

Impression! 

nearly  half  the  2013 
national  advertiserb 
using  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  in  1925 
used  it  exclusively. 

Qhe 

OKE  ^Medium  -ONE  Cost 


i.  B.  Woodward 
110  E.  4Sd  8t. 
Vow  York 


Woodward  A  K0II7 
seo  N.  mob.  Ato. 
Chioago 


CIRCULATION^|-b  nCbn 
WELL  OVER 

®iiru3-llmon 

ALBANY’S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER 

By  Every  Posaible  Logical  Comparison 
VERREE  &  CONKLIN 

BepresentatiToa 

New  York  Cbicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Personnel  Burean  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  advertising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  savet  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pleaM 
write  Robert  B.  Tarr,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  P.  O.  Box  115,  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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rejmsylvanicLS 

prosperity  is  tuitt 
on  a  solid  joimdaxim 


As  solid  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  the  prosperity  of  the  great  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Business,  stable  and  sound,  resulting  from  diversified  industry,  which  gives 
thousands  of  workers  all  year  employment  should  be  attractive  to  every  national 
advertiser. 

The  wage  earners  of  Pennsylvania  live  in  pretty  villages  and  towns,  in  modern 
up-to-date  homes.  Automobile  registration  is  exceptionally  large.  And  above 
all  they  have  the  money  to  spend. 

You  can  reach  them  through  the  papers  below,  who  are  ready  to  give  you 
assistance  in  distribution  and  merchandising. 


a.500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

••Allentown  Call  . 

,...(M) 

31,400 

.10 

.10 

••Allentown  Call  . 

....(S) 

22,349 

.10 

.10 

ttBeaver  Falls  Tribune . 

....(E) 

6453 

.03 

.03 

ttBethlehem  Globe  Times.... 

....(E) 

13472 

.06 

.06 

ttBloomsbnrg  Press . 

,...(M) 

7,673 

.04 

.04 

••Chester  Times . 

....(E) 

18495 

.06 

.06 

ttCoatesville  Record . 

....(E) 

6,783 

.035 

.03 

••Connellsville  Courier . 

....(E) 

5,928 

.02 

.02 

••Easton  Express  . 

....(E) 

25,473 

.08 

.08 

••Erie  Times  . 

....(E) 

28,596 

.08 

.08 

ttGreensbnrg  Tribune  Review. 

..(EM) 

14,883 

.05 

.05 

tfHazleton  Plain  Speaker . 

(E)  t 

19,852 

.07 

.06 

ttHadeton  Standard^Sentinel . . 

(M)  1 

(E)  4,307 


Cironlntion 

8.600 

lines 

10,000 

lines 

••Oil  City  Derrick  . 

....(M) 

8488 

.04 

.04 

••Pottsville  Republican  and 
Morning  Paper  . 

..(EM) 

15,346 

.06 

.07 

••Scranton  Times . 

....(E) 

43430 

.13 

.12 

••Sharon  Herald  . 

....(E) 

7436 

.0357 

.0357 

••Sunbury  Daily  Item  . 

. (E) 

5424 

.03 

.03 

••Washington  Observer  and 
Reporter  . 

.(M&E) 

17,589 

.06 

.06 

ttWest  Chester  Local  News  . . 

. (E) 

11,860 

.04 

.04 

••Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader 

....(E) 

26404 

.06 

.06 

tfWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . 

,..(ME) 

28,000 

.09 

.09 

ttVork  Dispatch  . 

. (E) 

19,632 

.05 

.05 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement, 

March  31, 

1926. 

ttGoverament  Statement,  March  31,  1926. 


••Mount  Carmel  Item 


.0285  .0285 
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FOUR  YEARS’  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
MADE  L.  1.  DUCKLING  MARKET 

Annual  Sales,  Negligible  in  1921,  Now  Top  $5,200,000,  with 
Advertising  Investment  of  Less  Than  2  Percent 
— How  Advertising  Stabilized  Industry 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


NcTi.’  York  Daily  News,  Herald-Tribune,  ADS  FILUED  HIS  PEWS 

Times,  Sun,  Ameriean,  New  Yorker  „  » 


Staats-Zeihmg,  Jewish  Morning  Journal, 
Fonvard  and  the  Day,  which  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  4,000,000  a  day.  Ad¬ 
vertising  appears  in  some  one  paper  every 
other  day,  or  oftener. 

Painted  boards  dominate  all  motor 
roads  leading  out  of  the  city.  Many 
stores  have  signs.  A  publicity  man 


A  BUSINESS  man  dining  in  a  fash- 
ionable  New  York  hotel  ordered 
roast  duck.  When  it  was  brought  to 
him,  he  demanded  to  see  the  round  tag 
which  would  prove  it  was  Long  Island 
duckling  as  advertised  in  the  New  York 
newspapers.  When  the  waiter  brought 
in  the  tag,  he  ate  his  meal  with  gusto. 

Insistence  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  a  definite  brand  of  duck  in  hotels 
and  at  dealers  has  been  developed  within 
five  years  through  a  remarkably  success¬ 
ful  campaign  of  non-stop  newspaper  ad- 
.vertising  which  has  lessons  for  any  co¬ 
operative  group  or,  in  fact,  anybody  with 
a  product  to  market. 

On  Dec.  8,  1921,  27  Long  Island  duck 
growers  at  a  meeting  passed  resolutions, 
to  the  effect  that  a  campaign  of  joint  ad¬ 
vertising  might  do  much  to  increase  the 
metropolitan  home  market  for  their  prod¬ 
uct.  B.  A.  Ahrens,  then  a  professor  in 
the  Farmingdale  (L.  I.)  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture  and  now  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Peck  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  helped  organize  this  group 
of  producers  of  which  he  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  and  director  of  advertising  from  the 
start.  Under  his  direction,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure  has  grown  from  $15,000 
to  $90,000  a  year  and  the  consumption 
of  the  branded  ducks  is  now  3,500,000 
a  year. 

These  ducks  by  breed  are  “Pekin”  or 
"White  Pekin.”  the  first  pair  of  which 
was  brought  to  America  by  a  Boston 
skipper  in  1872.  In  1880,  a  Long  Island 
farmer  bought  a  number,  bred  them  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  present  large 
industry  there. 

The  south  and  north  shores  of  Long 
Island,  with  many  inlets  and  sandy  shores 
(which  provide  natural  drainage),  have 
furnished  an  excellent  location  for  duck 
raising.  The  adjacence  to  New  York 
City  as  a  market  has  been  a  factor  also. 

From  500  to  3,000  laying  or  breeding 
ducks  are  kept  by  each  grower.  Hatch¬ 
ing  during  spring  and  summer  is  done  in 
huge,  coal-burning  hot  water  incubators, 
many  of  which  incubate  15,000  to  60,000 
eggs  at  one  time.  At  the  end  of  28  days 
the  ducks  break  their  shells. 

The  ration  given  the  duckling  destined 
to  go  to  market  is  changed  from  time  to 
time  until  it  weighs  five  to  6)4  pounds, 
when  it  is  shipped  to  the  Farmers’  Com¬ 
mission  House,  packed  in  barrels,  or  sent 
to  the  Live  Duck  Bureau  at  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Market,  New  York  (for  the 
Kosher  trade  which  demands  live  ducks). 
Both  the  House  and  the  Bureau  are 
owned  by  the  growers. 

The  Farmers’  Commission  House  was 
organized  in  1915.  It  functions  much  as 
any  commission  house.  It  studies  market 
conditions,  supply  and  demand,  prices  of 
other  poultry,  time  of  year,  etc.,  with  the 
result  it  usually  establishes  a  fair  whole¬ 
sale  price.  If  there  is  a  glut,  the  Com¬ 
mission  House  has  facilities  to  hold  ducks 
in  the  “freezer.”  The  letters,  “F.  C.  H.,” 
appearing  in  the  advertising,  mean  Farm- 
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Blown* 

Order  from  your 
butcher  today.  (Insist 
on  the  tag),  ^rved 
at  restaurants  and 
hotels.  Write  for  free 
Recipe  Book,  F.  C  H. 
403  W.14thSt.,N.y. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE 

Remarkable  Story  of  Successful  News, 
paper  Campaign  Told  by  ^iscopal 
Rector  of  Kansas  Town 

Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  August  1.— A 


spends  his  davs  among  dealers  and  hotel  . 

r  f  “  definite  storv  ot  success  in  church  adver- 

chefs  promoting  interest.  j  P 

Just  now  most  of  the  copy  is  100  lines  n..„Ju  _ _  rr..:.. _ I 


rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal 


single  column  with  clean-printing  thin-  ^egan  a  campaim 

line  drawings  of  an  intriguing  nature,  publicity  for  a  series  of  special 
the  name  prominent,  tag  featured,  copy  messes  at  Sunday  evening  services, 
to  the  point.  An  incidental  invitation,  \\'hen  evening  services  were  dropped  with 
\  not  by  any  means  featured,  is  an  ot^r  to  coming  of  warm  weather,  the  adver- 
1.^  send  a  recipe  book  on  request.  These  tisements  were  continued,  their  em- 
requests  are  turned  over  to  the  Peck  phasis  being  shifted  to  the  Sunday  mom- 
Agency,  which  prepares  the  accounts  jpg  services  and  to  the  general  idea  of 
copy  and  handles  all  details.  About  25,-  church-going.  Copy  for  all  advertise- 
^  000  consumer  requests  have  been  received,  ments  was  written  by  Mr.  Busch. 


How  advertising  to  a  special  market 
can  influence  demand  is  shown  by  the 
fact  the  sale  of  live  Long  Island  ducklings 


“There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  church  advertising,”  Mr.  Busch  said, 
“that  is,  regular  and  persistent  advertis- 


in  1922  amounted  to  only  2,000  in  Janu-  ing.  Last  winter,  as  a  result  of  the  Fri¬ 
ary  and  February,  whereas  in  the  same  day  advertisements  in  the  Traveler,  the 
months  this  year  some  75,000  live  ducks  Sunday  evening  congregations  were 
were  disposed  of  to  Jews  who  take  them  uniformly  good — not  a  really  poorly  at- 
to  the  rabbi  to  kill.  tended  evening  service  throughout  the 

This  year  the  association  is  extending  winter,  in  spite  of  some  very  bad  weather, 
its  activities  beyond  Gotham.  The  Phila-  When  the  emphasis  was  shifted  to  the 
delphia  Bulletin,  Inquirer  and  Public  morning  service  and  the  idea  of  church 
Ledger  are  telling  the  duckling  story  to  going  in  general,  the  results  were  not  so 
their  readers.  apparent,  though  still  noticeable.  I  think 

In  Chicago,  the  Tribune,  Daily  News  that  was  because  the  advertisements  of 
and  American  are  telling  the  world  at  the  evening  services  were  more  definite; 
large  all  about  this  delicacy  from  the  they  called  attention  to  addresses  to  be 
East,  while  1.  H.  Marks,  the  representa-  given  on  subjects  that  a  great  many 
tive  of  the  Farmers’  Commission  House,  people  wanted  to  know  about, 
is  selling  the  trade.  “The  Duck’s  Quack,”  “In  deciding  on  the  form  and  position 
a  paper  which  is  sent  to  the  trade  by  mail,  of  these  ads,  I  consulted  with  experi- 
helps.  enced  newspaper  men  on  the  Traveler. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  helped  de-  Without  their  friendly  co-operation  and 
velop  and  stabilize  an  industrv.  It  has  advice,  the  plan  would  not  have  been  so 
made  possible  benefits  to  the  grower,  the  successful.  The  advertisements  have  not 
dealer  and  the  public  without  unduly  in-  b«en  hard  to  write,  and  the  expense  has 
flating  prices.  The  members  of  the  as-  been  well  within  the  means  of  any  church 
sociation  enjoy  annual  sales  of  $5,200,000  organization.  I  tbi^  it  has  averaged 
at  an  advertising  cost  of  only  1.6  per  somewhere  around  $9  or  $10  a  month. 

cent.  - - - 

-  NEW  PALES’nNE  A.  M.  PAPER 

STAFF  ATTENDS  PICNIC  p^.ther  announcement  of  plans  of  C. 


The  annual  family  picnic  of  the  C.  Woodson,  who  moved  the  former 
Bloomington  Pantograph  forces  was  Quanah  (Tex.)  Times  plant  to  Palestine 
held  July  31,  at  Mackinaw  Dells.  Out-  to  launch  a  new  daily,  indicated  that  it 


door  sports,  fishing,  swimming  and  danc¬ 
ing  were  features  of  the  entertainment. 


would  be  a  morning  publication  and  be 
called  the  Palestine  Press. 


New! 


Every  day  some  newspaper  carries  OI  A^caus  -  JJIUgS  -  rmin  IVUIC!* 

this  or  a  similar  piece  of  copy.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

TACKS  and  stacks  of  leads,  slugs 

operates  in  buying  as  well  as  selling  and  O  plain  rules,  in  various  sizes  and 

in  interchange  of  methods  and  experi-  .  ,  ®  alter  a  days  run 

gnees.  with  the  Elrod. 

The  advertising  was  begun  in  a  modest  Firm,  strong  material,  with  smooth 
way  in  1922  in  the  New  York  newspa-  surfaces  and  clean  edges,  comes  out 


— the  way  Ludlow  Faces 

Kfwt  I*  1"  OW  fresh  and  new  your 

*  I  I  pages  look!  How  clean  and 

sharp  your  ads  and  heads 
stand  out!  How  well  the  faces 
harmonize  or  contrast  with  one 
-  y  . ,  ,  ^  •  .  another — and  how  much  more  val- 

Unlimited  Quantities  uable  your  newspaper  is  to  your 
of  Leads  -  Slugs  -  Plain  Rules  advertisers,  if  you  use  the  Ludlow. 

STACKS  and  stacks  of  leads,  slugs  Iti  their  clean-cut,  distinctive 
and  plain  rules,  in  various  sizes  and  dress,  your  Ludlow-set  ads  and 
lengths,  pile  up  after  a  day’s  run  heads  bring  increased  returns  to 
with  the  Elrod.  your  advertisers.  And  what  helps 

Firm,  strong  material,  with  smooth  run,  help 


without  let-up.  Any  man  in  your  plant  YOU- 


management  deducts  an  inconsequential  each  duckling  has,  how  to  prepare,  etc. 
amount  per  duckling  from  the  check  to  jj^at  the  newspapers  reach 


can  easily  learn  to  prixiuce  this  work  Brighter,  cleaner  ads  and  heads 


the  farmer  and  the  pennies  added  to  everybody  economically  and  directly.  The  with  an  Elrcid  as  this  machine  operates  gpgj]  success  for  both  you  and 
many  others  week  by  week  are  turned  policy  was  adopted  of  using  small,  steady  ®vtomatica  y  an  requires  on  y  occa  yQ^jr  advertisers.  Then,  does  not 
into  the  advertising  fund  which  depends  copy  which  would  keep  everlastingly  at  attention.  J 

entirely  on  actual  sales  for  its  continu-  telling  the  story.  Gradually,  thousands  You  know  what  this  abundant  sup-  ^  ° 

ance  and  growth.  q£  families  have  been  induced  to  want  ply  of  quality  material  means  in  results  cr  SUCCess  possible,  the  Ludlow, 

All  the  members,  comprising  about  90  and  ask  for  a  brand  of  duckling  instead  andtimesaved.  Allyours.withanElrod.  deserve  careful  Study? 
per  cent  of  the  Long  Island  duck  raisers,  of  “just  duck.”  They  also  have  been 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co.  Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

and  permit  the  advertising  assessment.  This  year  the  campaign  in  New  York  2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  2032  Clyboum  Ave.,  Chicagb 


and  permit  the  advertising  assessment.  This  year  the  campaign  in  New  York 
One  or  two  who  thought  contracts  mere  apjiears  in  the  Journal,  Evening  World, 
scraps  of  paper  learned  differently  when  Tdlegram,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Brook- 
they  faced  court  action  for  violation  of  lyn  Standard-Union,  Jewish  Daily  News, 
their  agreements.  The  association  co-  Daily  Mirror,  Brooklyn  Sunday  Star, 


2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 

San  Francisco— Atlanta — Boston — New  York 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  C0MI>09IT10N 


2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicag’o 

San  Francisco— Atlanta— Boston— New  York 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  COMPOSITION 


PEARSON  IS  CHAIRMAN 
OF  U.  P.  C. 


Chiefs  of  Four  Publishing  Companies 
Become  Executives  of  Holding 
Corporation  Following 
Phillips’  Resignation 


A  new  si)aper  no  more  can  afford  to  run  old  novels,  whose  ‘ 
done,  than  it  can  afford  to  run  old  new  s, 


The  United  Publishers  Corporation, 
holding  company  which  controls  the 
Economist  Group,  the  Iron  Age,  the 
Chilton  Class  journal  Company  and 
other  business  publishing  enterprises, 
whose  president,  Charles  G.  Phillips,  re¬ 
cently  announced  his  retirement  from 
active  business,  has  effected  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  by  which  the  presidents  of  the  four 
principal  subsidiary  companies  of  the 
U.  P.  C.  became  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  corporation. 

Andrew  C.  Pearson,  president  of  the 
Economist  Group,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors;  F.  J.  Frank, 
president  of  the  Iron  Age  Publishing 
Company,  was  elected  president  of  the 
U.  P.  C. :  C.  A.  Musselman,  president  of 
the  Chilton  Qass  Journal  Company,  was 
elected  vice-president ;  F.  C.  Stevens, 
president  of  the  Federal  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  treasurer,  H.  j.  Red- 
field  was  re-elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Pearson,  the  son  of  a  Kansas  dry 
goods  merchant,  was  graduated  from 
Northwestern  University  with  the  degree 
of  LL.D.,  and  since  1S<)1  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  textile  branch  of  the 
United  Publishers  Corporation.  For 
seven  years  he  was  general  manager  of 
the  Dry  Goods  Economist  and  later  suc- 
'•essiveiy  secretary,  treasurer  and  vice- 
president  of  the  U.  P.  C.  He  was  the 
first  publisher  to  be  elected  a  director  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  he  is  now  a  director  of  the 
Merchants’  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
organizers  and  first  national  chairman  of 
the  American  Publishers  Conference. 

Mr.  Frank  has  been  connected  with  the 
U.  P.  C.  for  16  years  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Iron  Age  Publishing 
Company  for  the  past  six  years.  He  is 
president  of  the  Machinery  Qub  of  New 
York,  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Pleasantville  and  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .\ssociated  Business  Papers. 

Mr.  Musselman  has  been  connected 
with  the  publishing  of  automobile  papers 
for  25  years  and  was  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Chilton  Publishing  Company 
when  that  organization  was  merged  with 
the  U.  P.  C.  three  years  ago.  At  that 
time  he  became  President  of  the  Chilton 
Class  Journal  Company. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  Employing  Printers  .Vsso- 
ciation.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Up¬ 
land  Citrus  Fruit  Company  which  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Swetland  Realty  Company. 

Mr.  Redfield  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Unite<l  Publishers  Corporation  for  some 
years  and  is  also  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Bingham  Engraving  Company  and 
secretary  and  director  of  Distribution  and 
Warehousing. 


Eugene  MacLean 


THE  NEW  AND  POWERFUL  SERIAL  STORIES 


LAILA 


BY  JOHN  NEWPORT 

(A  Stirring  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  Christ) 


Second 

Love’ 


BY  MALCOLM  DUART 


A  Modern  Novel  of 
Intense  Heart  Interest 


Both  written  for  the  peculiar  needs  of  newspaper  circulation,  with 
vivid  characterizations,  swift  motion  in  their  plots,  superb  pho¬ 
tographic  illustrations. 

Every  step  in  their  preparation  has  been  taken  under  Mr.  Mac- 
Lean’s  direct  personal  supervision — and  he  has  edited  and  pro¬ 
duced  more  countrywide  sensations  in  the  newspaper  serial  field 
than  any  other  editor  in  America. 

“Laila”  is  the  story  of  a  beautiful  Arabian  woman,  outcast  and 
desolate  in  Palestine,  in  the  days  when  Jesus  walked  the  earth. 

“Second  Love”  is  the  story  of  a  rich  young  woman  of  today,  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  poor  young  man — and  the  flapper  who  came  between 
them. 


“Second  Love”  is  at  the  height  of  its  sensational  run 

“Laila”  has  just  been  released  for  publication,  and  a 
indicate  that  it  will  head  the  list  of  American  news 


GRISCOM  BUYS  FREEPORT  PAPER 

The  Freeport  (N.  Y.)  Recorder,^  a 
weekly  newspaper,  has  been  purchased 
by  Col.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  publisher  of 
the  Lynhrook  (N.  Y.)  New  Era  and 
other  Nassau  County  newspapers.  Charles 
A.  Burleigh,  who  has  been  editing  the 
Recorder,  will  be  associated  with  the  new 
owner  and  will  continue  as  editor.  George 
Young  and  Karl  V.  Anton,  former 
owners  of  the  jMper,  will  continue  their 
job  printing  business  as  Young  &  Anton. 


PRICES,  INCLUDING  FULL  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS  IN  MAT  FORM,  AND  A  COM¬ 
PLETE  PROMOTION  PROGRAM,  WILL 
BE  FORWARDED  UPON  REQUEST. 


Eugene  MacLean 


HELP  COLORADO  CELEBRATE 

The  Denzvr  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  Denver  Post  both  issued  special  edi¬ 
tions,  .Aug.  1,  in  observance  of  Colorado’s 
semicentennial  anniversary.  The  News 
rfition  was  called  the  “Golden  Jubilee 
Number,”  and  the  Post,  “the  de  luxe 
Colorado  Semicentennial  and  Outdoor 
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FRANK  ANDERSON  DEAD 


Toledo  Knew  Him  as  “America’s  Best 
Police  Reporter” 

Frank  H.  Aixlerson,  t)l,  known  as  ‘the 
most  thoronglily  trained  police  reiKjrter 
in  America,”  (lied  July  2*^,  in  Toledo. 
Illness  forced  Zvlr.  Anderson  to  retire  two 
years  ago.  F'rom  l'A)5  until  l‘^24  lie  was 
police  reporter  for  the  7  oh'iio  Blade.^ 

I'lmeral  services  were  held  in  the  Llks 
club,  Toledo.  -\n  escort  of  16  patrolmen, 
a  captain,  two  sergeants  and  a  color 
hearer  accompanied  the  body  to  the  grave. 

lie  got  his  newspaper  training  on  the 
.Wtc  York  Sun  when  Charles  Dana  was 
in  charge  and  later  worked  for  Charles 
C  hapin  on  the  AVtc  York  Evening  IVorld. 

.Among  the  papers  on  which  he  had 
worked  are  the  Chicago  Record,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Dcmocrat,  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer,  and 
papers  in  San  Francisco,  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  a  graduate  of  Shef¬ 
field  Scientific  school*  Yale,  and  had 
studied  medicine  two  years  in  Columbia. 
Inheriting  a  fortune,  he  used  it  in  travel, 
living  in  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  other 
Old  World  cities. 


R.  A.  BAKER  DEAD 


Toronto  Advertising  Agent,  Formerly 
a  Newspaper  Man 

Robert  Alexander  Baker,  president  of 
the  Baker  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto, 
died  July  27,  from  pneumonia. 

The  late  Mr.  Baker  was  widely  known 
from  coast  to  coast  and  his  advertising 
operaticMis  were  so  extended  that  in  the 
L'nited  States  he  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  foremost  of  Canadian  representa¬ 
tives. 

Born  in  Ireland  on  July  27,  1878,  he 
went  to  Toronto  and  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  there.  His  first  position  being  with 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  as  advertising 
solicitor. 

His  interest  and  ability  in  this  work 
brought  promotion,  and  for  several  years 
he  was  advertising  manager. 

In  1911,  he  left  the  Star  and  started  the 
Baker  Advertising  Agency,  Ltd.,  as  a 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
agency. 

The  late  Mr.  Baker  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  two  daughters  and  three  sons,  W . 
R.,  H.  F.  and  Robert.  The  sons  are  all 
actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the 
agency. 


HALF-TONE  PIONEER  DIES 


Max  Levy  Alto  Dittinguithed  for  Medi¬ 
cal  Instrument  Invention 

Max  Levy,  former  Philadelphian,  de¬ 
veloper  of  the  half-tone  process  in  photo¬ 
engraving,  died  July  31,  at  his  summer 
home  at  Allenhurst,  X.  J. 

Mr.  Levy  was  former  head  of  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  photo-engraving  concern,  received 
the  Longstreth  medal  of  merit  by  the 
F'ranklin  Institute,  for  his  invention  of 
the  haemocytometer,  or  blood  counting 
chamber,  adopted  in  the  army  and  lead¬ 
ing  medical  institutions. 

He  achieved  world-wide  prominence 
through  his  inventions  in  the  prexess  of 
photo-engraving.  Mr.  Levy  was  head 
of  Max  Levy  &  Company,  until  two  years 
ago  when  he  retired.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  a  son,  and  two  daughters. 


WIRES  PLAY  GRIM  JOKE 


A.  P.  Operator  Takes  Story  of  Sister’s 
Death — Finds  Queer  Coincidence 

Telegraph  wires  brought  tears,  and 
then  wiped  them  from  the  eyes  of  C.  T. 
Wright,  an  operator  on  one  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  cross-country  lines  this 
week.  The  succession  of  date-lines  and 
routine  news  clicking  on  his  sounder  was 
broken  last  Sunday  night  by  a  bulletin 
from  Gastonia,  X’.  C. 

“Five  girls  were  killed”.  .  .  the  new 
story  began,  continuing  with  details  of  a 


week-end  collision  of  an  express  train 
with  a  light  motor  truck.  Then,  “The 
(lead  are;  Bertha  Wright,  16,  her  sister, 
l^ura,  20  .  .  .” 

Wright  copied  the  item  and  took  it  to 
the  chief  operator.  "Fm  afraid  I’ll  have 
to  ask  relief,”  he  said.  "They  are  my 
sisters  and  I’ll  have  to  go  down  there.” 

Wright  has  no  sister  Laura.  He  has 
one  named  Lucy,  but  he  was  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  "Laura"  of  the  dispatch 
was  an  error.  Before  leaving,  however, 
he  telegraphed  his  sisters’  home.  The 
answer  revealed  a  coincidence  of  names 
and  ages  of  the  girls.  Neither  of  his 
sisters  were  involved  in  the  accident. 


CHAPIN  ILL  IN  SING  SING 

Charles  E.  Chapin,  former  city  editor 
of  the  .\  cii'  York  E^'cning  U'orld.  is  ill 
in  the  hospital  of  Sing  Sing  prison.  Dr. 
C..  C.  .Sweet,  acting  head  prison  physician, 
report<;(l  he  was  suffering  from  gastro¬ 
enteritis  and  internal  auto-intoxication. 
Chapin  is  .serving  20  years  to  life  for  wife 
murder. 

TRIBUTE  TO  RANDALL’S  MEMORY 

Resolutions  in  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  C.  Randall,  of  the  Franklin  P. 
Shumway  Company,  Boston,  were 
adopted  .Aug.  2,  by  the  New  England 
Council  of  the  .American  .Ass(xiation  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 


JOINS  MISSOURI  SCHOOL 

Thomas  L.  Yates,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Fulton  (Mo.)  Evening  Gazette 
has  resigned  and  will  become  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  advertising  in  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  Sept.  1. 
Mr.  A’^ates  is  a  graduate  of  Missouri  and 
will  do  graduate  work  for  his  Master’s 
Degree  while  teaching.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Fulton  by  Donald  Jones,  who 
was  graduated  from  Missouri  in  June. 


®btiuari) 

IVTyron  W  .  Tarbox,  76,  a  pioneer  of 
Michigan  newspaper  publishing,  died 
last  week  in  Jackson  following  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy.  He  had  been  identified  with 
various  newspapers  of  the  state  since 
1874. 

.Aaron  B.  Richmond,  88,  father  of 
Henry  J.  Richmond,  of  the  Detroit  Nezvs 
staff,  died  suddenly  near  Pontiac,  Mich., 
last  week. 

Frank  H.  Anderson,  who  had  been  a 
police  reporter  on  the  Toledo  Blade  for 
nearly  20  years,  died  a  few  days  ago,  after 
a  long  illness.  He  previously  had  tyorked 
in  Columbus,  New  A’ork,  Qevelania  and 
St.  Louis. 

Willard  Everett,  75,  associated  with 
the  Julius  Matthews  .Advertising  Agency 
of  Boston,  died  in  Walpole,  Mass,  re¬ 
cently.  Mr.  Everett  was  formerly  an 
employee  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald. 

Thomas  Tonge,  well  known  newspaper 
corespondent,  mining  engineer  and  author 
of  Denver,  died  la.st  week  following  an 
infection.  F'or  more  than  thirty  years,  he 
was  correspondent  for  the  Mining  Journal 
of  London. 

Mrs.  .Annie  M.  Kelly,  mother  of 
John  L.  Kelly,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo 
Times  editorial  staff  and  of  William 
Kelly,  sports  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Cou¬ 
rier-Express,  died  in  Buffalo  last  week. 

Willard  Everett,  aged  74,  Boston  ad¬ 
vertising  man  associated  with  the  Julius 
Mathews  Agency,  died  July  30.  at  his 
home  in  Walpole,  Mass.  He  formerly 
was  connected  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
afterward  conducted  an  agency  in  part¬ 
nership  with  the  late  Carl  G.  Zerrahn. 
I.ater  he  became  an  individual  director  of 
national  advertising  campaigns. 

George  H.  Jewell,  contributor  of  num¬ 
erous  pen  and  ink  sketches  to  Boston 
newspapers,  died  at  his  home  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass,  July  30. 


JndianeCs  varied 
souri 

met 
purci 

Qu. 

s 

NWKTRY 


The  national  advertiser  is  in  a  fortunate 
position  when  advertising  to  the  people  of 
Indiana. 

There  are  no  fluctuating  markets  in  Indiana. 
Its  sources  of  wealth  and  income  are  derived 
from  its  mines,  its  quarries,  its  diversified 
and  stable  industry  and  from  its  rich  pro¬ 
ductive  farms. 

Indiana  is  a  typical  substantial  American 
State  where  inhabitants  are  of  good  stock, 
thrifty  and  well  worth  cultivating. 

Once  you  obtain  the  good  will  of  these 
Hoosiers  you  can  expect  real  business. 

You  can  reach  them  through  the  daily  press. 
The  papers  listed  on  this  page  can  show  you 
how  to  cover  the  State  of  Indiana. 


Kata  for 

Circulation 

S,0ie  lines 

**Coliunbag  Republican  . 

....(E) 

4,912 

.03 

ttConnersville  News-Examiner  . . 

....(E) 

4,681 

.025 

ttUecatnr  Democrat  . 

....(E) 

3,215 

.025 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  .... 

....(M) 

35>47 

.08 

•*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . . . 

. (S) 

28,468 

.08 

••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  .... 

....(E) 

43,365 

.10 

••Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune  ... 

....(E) 

15,514 

.06 

••Huntington  Press  . 

.  (M&S) 

4,079 

.025 

ttindianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

128,341 

.25 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 

7,878 

13,583 

21,461 

.06 

tfLa  Porte  Herald-Argus  . 

. (E) 

6,726 

.04 

••Marion  Chronicle  . 

. (E) 

9,364 

.04 

tShelbyville  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

4,012 

.025 

••South  Bend  News-Times. . 

9,751 1 
16,603 ) 

26,354 

.07 

••South  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

24.500 

.07 

••South  Bend  Tribune..  (S)  21,431. .  ..(E) 

22,254 

.06 

Hante  Tribune . 

..(E&S) 

23,442 

.06 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  March  31,  1926. 

tGovemment  Statement,  October  1, 

1925. 

ttGovemment  Statement,  March  31, 

1926. 
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AD  TIPS 


Aitkin-Kynett  Ccmpany,  1516  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  nacini?  orders  for  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Auspitz.  Lee  and  Harvey,  360  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  use  about  a  dozen 
metropolitan  cities  on  Sampson  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  copy  to  start  early  in  September. 

George  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  383  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Handling  advertising  of 
Johnson  Si  Johnson  Company,  Nupak,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Buck-Glen  Company,  39  South  LaSalle  street, 
Chicago.  Sending  out  new  schedule  for  Shaef- 
fer  Pen  Company,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Calkins  A  Holden,  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Placing  advertising  of  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  “Rice  Flake,”  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Campbell-Ewrald  Company,  General  Motors 
Building,  I>etroit.  Will  issue  schedules  on 
Buick  Motor  Car  Company,  Flint,  Mich.,  for 
August  insertion. 

Central  Advertising  Company,  30  North  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago.  Will  use  twenty  metro¬ 
politan  papers  for  E.  T.  Konsberg  and  Com- 
mny,  Chicago,  advertising  stock  of  Celotex 
Company. 

Qtappelow  Advertising  Company,  1701  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue,  St.  Louis.  Placing  advertising 
of  the  McLain  Orthopedic  Sanitarium,  915 
Aubert  street,  St.  Louis. 

CoUins-Kirk,  Inc.,  752  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Has  prepared  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  on  O’Cedar  Corporation,  Chicago. 

CoUins-Kirk,  Ii^,  752  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Will  continue  to  handle  the  en¬ 
tire  account  of  James  S.  Kirk  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

S.  A.  Conover  Company,  99  Chauncey  street, 
Boston.  Handling  the  account  of  Hr.  J.  E'. 
True  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Auburn,  Maine,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  “Dr.  True’s  Elixir.” 

Crowell,  Williams  A  Co.,  612  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Has  prepared  a  list  on  Park¬ 
er  Pen  Company,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  A  Co.,  130  W.  42d  street. 
New  York.  Launching  a  trial  campaign  in 
Philadelphia  newspapers  and  later  in  newspapers 
in  New  England  for  Bi-So-Dol  Company,  Bi- 
Car  Gum.  Placing  about  |50,000  in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  New  England  States  and  will  gradually 
add  new  territory  for  Church  &  Dwight,  27 
Cedar  street.  New  York.  Sending  orders  to 
large  news|>apers  having  gravure  sections  for 
L.  T.  Piver,  Inc.,  perfume,  116  E.  16th  street. 
New  York. 

John  Dunham  Company,  431  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Will  handle  only  the  Delicia 
Nut  Butter  (margarine)  advertising  of  the  John 
J.  Jelke  Company,  Chicago. 

Ferry-HaiJy  Company,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  May  handle  some  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  southwest  for  the  Ward’s  Products 
Company,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  salad 
dressing. 

Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Company,  6  No. 
Michigan  avenue,  (hicago.  Reported  having 
secured  account  of  Ward’s  Products  Company, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  salad  dressing. 

Foote  A  Morgan,  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Amplion 
Coriioration  of  America,  loud  s|ieaker. 

Glen  Buck  Company,  431  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Has  issued  schedules  to 
newspapers,  two  pieces  of  copy  for  Aumist  and 
two  pieces  for  September,  on  Shaener  Pen 
Company,  Fort  Madison,  la. 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  Wal¬ 
nut  Si  17th  streets,  Philadelphia.  Placing  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  District  of  Columbia  for  the  Chris¬ 
tiana  Ferry  (’ompany.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Ii>c.,  73  West  44th 
rtreet.  New  York.  Placing  account  of  Life 
Savers,  Inc.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  E.  Hanson  Compeuiy,  85  Lincoln 
P.ark,  Newark,  N.  J.  Using  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers  for  W.  &  W.  Soap  ^lanufacturing  Com- 
lany,  “Ly-Loss”  soap,  Newark,  N.  J. 

HansOT-Churchill  Agency,  12  E.  44th  street. 
New  York.  Placing  orders  generally  for  Dr. 
Scholl  Company,  Chicago. 

Hazard  Advertising  Corporation,  7  East 
Forty-second  street,  New  York.  Has  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account  _  of  KuttrofF,  Pickhardt  & 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  solvents  and 
fertilizing  materials,  also  placing  account  of 
The  Fritz  &  La  Rue  Company,  New  York,  im¬ 
porters  of  oriental  rugs. 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  33  West  42d  street. 
New  York.  Will  use,  in  the  late  Fall,  news- 
^pers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Standard 
nice  Company,  “White  House  Rice,”  New  York. 

John  S.  King  Company,  Carnegie  Hall, 
QCTeland,  Ohio.  Handling  account  of  P.  A. 
Geier  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  “Super  Reyal” 
vacuum  cleaner. 

Kling-Gibson  Comfiany,  310  So.  Michigan 
avOTue,  Chicago.  Placing  some  advertising  in 
Ohio  newsiiapers  for  the  Reisch  Food  Products 
t  "rapany. 

Lambert  A  Feasley,  17  E.  49th  street.  New 
'utft-.  Sending  out  orders  to  an  additional  list 
?.v  .®**'*.®  the  Lambert  ITiarmacal  Company, 
Listerine,”  St.  Louis. 

^■“••“^Potts  Company,  1012  Baltimore  ave- 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Has  secured  account 
City  '  Tiger  Remedy  Company,  Kansas 

Morse  International  Agency,  449  4th  avenue, 
Wew  York  City.  Placing  advertising  of  Enoch 
s  Sons,  439  West  street.  New  York, 
Sapolio.” 
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Bromfield  street,  Boston.  Placing  advertising  | 
for  Heywood-Waketield  Cimjony.  2(19  Wash-] 
ington  street.  Boston,  baby  carriages,  reed  and  | 
fibre  furniture.  , 

Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc.,  McCormick  building,  j 
Chicago.  Has  the  account  of  the  Gas*  line  i 
Register  Company,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  ; 
the  “Sleas-ur-check”  gasoline  recorder. 

Frank  Preabrey  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Will  place  advertising  of  the 
Florida  FZast  Coast  Railway  &  Hotels,  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  Fla. 

Reincke-EUis  Company,  215  No.  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  account  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  Steel  Casting  Company,  929  Connecticut 
avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  valves  and  fittings. 

E.  P.  Remingtaa  Advertising  Agncy,  1280 
Main  street,  Buffalo.  Handling  account  of 
Wehle  Baking  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R,  H.  Sayre,  Inc.,  237  5th  avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Has  secured  transferred  account  of  Saeger- 
town  Mineral  Water  Co.,  ginger  ale. 

Russel  M.  Seeds  Company,  Inc.,  Consolidated 
Building,  Indianapolis.  Handling  advertising  of 
the  Milks  Emulsion  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

John  Watson  Wilder  Company,  435  North 
Michi^n  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  handle  the 
advertising  of  Greenbaum  Sons  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

H.  C.  Winchell  Company,  230  East  Ohio 
street,  Chicago.  Will  place  the  account  of 
Thordardson  Electric  Company,  Chicago. 

LEWIS  DENIES  FRAUD  IN 
REVIEW  PROMOTION 


Californian  Says  Shares  in  Almond 
Groves  and  Oil  Wells  Were  Prem¬ 
iums,  Whose  Fulfillment  Cost 
More  Than  Receipts 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  -Aug  4.— Edward  | 
G.  Lewis,  promoter  of  the  Calif oniia  11- 1 
lustrated  Review,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
papers,  has  denied  charges  that  resulted  j 
in  his  indictment  recently  by  the  I-ederal  | 
Government  for  alleged  use  of  the  mails  | 
to  defraud.  Bond  of  $5,000  each  have 
been  posted  by  Lewis.  Harry  L.  Kramer, 
Louis  Cohen  and  Williams  Ahrens. 

In  the  indictments  returned  again  the 
four  men,  it  is  asserted  that  subscriptions 
were  obtained  for  the  California  Illus¬ 
trated  Review  that  were  not  fulfilled. 
Lewis’  statement  says : 

"The  California  Illustrated  Review  had 
no  stockholders  other  than  myself,  sold 
no  subscriptions  and  there  were  no  out¬ 
side  investors  in  it.  Life  subscriptions 
were  accepted  for  $10  from  a  limited 
number.  With  such  subscriptions  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Almond  Grove  or  in  the  Review 
Wells  were  given.  As  a  premium.  Ten 
wells  were  drilled,  at  a  cost  several  times 
greater  than  the  total  of  these  life  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

“To  fulfill  this  subscription  premium, 
various  of  the  wells  are  still  producing 
handsome  incomes.  The  publication  was 
suspended  just  prior  to  the  involuntary 
bankruptcy  proceedings  while  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  was  taking  place  and  would  have 
been  continued  but  tor  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

"The  subscription  price  of  any  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  does  not  cover  its  bare 
cost  of  publication,  in  fact  rarely  cover¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed.  .\ny  newspaper  or  magazine 
publisher  in  .\merica  could  be  indicted  by 
the  .same  methods  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  by  which  the  indictments  were  ob¬ 
tained  against  myself  and  associates  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Review. 

‘'We  were  refused  permission  to  appear 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  an  agreement 
that  ‘before  any  action  was  taken  by  the 
inspectors  we  would  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  what  their  charges  might 
be  and  give  an  answer  to  them’  was  not 
kept  although  we  had  voluntarily  given 
the  inspectors  every  possible  aid  in  the 
investigation.” 

ANN  ARBOR  WEEKLY  SOLD 

The  lVaslttrua7V  Rost  at  Ann  .\rbor, 
Mich.,  was  sold  July  30,  by  James  K 
Helber  to  Qiarles  H.  Hemingway  of 
Chicago,  who  is  now  associated  with  the 
Babyhood  Publishing  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  will  assume  personal  charge  of 
the  Post.  Mr.  Helber,  the  retiring  owner, 
may  re-engage  in  the  newspaper  business 
after  a  rest  of  several  months.  The  sale 
was  made  through  the  H.  F.  Henrichs 
Agency,  Litchfield.  III. 


BRIGHTEN  THE  PAGE  WITH  GRAFLEX  PICTURES 


A  new  Graf  lex  - 

3K  X  4/4  Revolving  Back 

Graflex,  Series  C 

with  Cooke  Anastigmat 
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Three  times  as  fast! 

Press  photography  demands  speed 
and  speed  has  long  meant  Grajiex. 
Yet  the  Cooke  Anastigmat  ^.2.5  on 
the  new  Graflex  admits  over  three 
times  as  much  light  as  the  fastest 
lens  previously  offered. 

A  Graflex  exposure  of  1/5  or  1/10 
at  y!2.5  can  succeed  where  ordinary 
cameras  require  time.  And  1/1000 
at  yi2.5  yields  detailed  action  nega¬ 
tives  without  demanding  bright  sun. 

Ask  the  Staff 

Such  superior  equipment  will  permit  a  press 
photographer  to  get  good  views  after  rain  or 
apiiroaching  darkness  has  sent  his  competi¬ 
tors  home.  Your  camera  staff  will  tell  you 
that  adoption  of  the/! 2. 5  Graflex  will  mean 
more  productive  assignments  and  a  greater 
variety  of  appealing  pictures. 

3/4x4^  Revolving  Back  Graflex,  Series  C, 
complete  with  Cooke  Anastigmat/! 2. 5  is  |260. 

Consult  a  dealer  or  write  to  Rochester. 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


EDITOR  WRITES  FROM  CELL 

County  Jail. 

El’kkk.\.  C.\l.,  July  16,  1926 

To  Editor  &  Puklishkr:  Thanks  for 
your  splendid  editorial  of  June  26,  “A 
Queer  Case.”  The  editorial  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  to  which  you 
refer,  as  the  writer  very  fairly  stated, 
was  written  on  the  supposed  facts  taken 
wholly  from  the  statement  of  Gov.  Friend 
W.  Richardson,  in  denying  my  application 
for  a  pardon.  Richardson  disregarded 
the  statements  by  myself  and  my  attor¬ 
ney,  and  deduced  his  facts  wholly  from 
the  statements  made  to  him  by  Judge 
Denver  Sevier,  who  imposed  this  sen¬ 
tence,  and  from  those  of  District  .Vttor- 
ney  A.  W.  Hill,  two  of  my  best  known 
and  bitterest  enemies.  Could  you  see  cer¬ 
tain  testimony  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  bureau,  in  the  depor¬ 
tation  hearings  against  a  Greek  and  an 
Italian,  taken  here  by  a  commission,  you 
would  know  that  there  is  a  conspiracy 
ring  here  that  no  local  investigation  can, 
or  will,  ever  bring  to  light,  and  that 
I  am  the  goat. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  1  never  wrote  or  published  anything 
which  was  not  true,  about  any  of  the 
officials  involved  in  this  matter,  and  never 
with  any  motive  other  than  the  highest 
public  welfare  at  heart.  Never  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  creates 
the  impression  that  I  was,  and  am  an  un¬ 
popular  person  in  Eureka.  Sure,  among 
the  followers  of  the  ring.  Why  not!  1 
made  them  fight  for  their  lives,  and  they 
are  still  doing  it  with  every  indication 
that  they  will  pass  to  the  great  political 
heaven  of  has  beens,  at  the  primary 
election,  Aug.  31  next. 

Does  it  seem  that  I  should  have  been 
very  uniKjpular,  if  I  held  the  managing 
editorship  of  the  Humboldt  Titncs,  the 
oldest  and  largest  daily  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  for  ten  years,  and  drew  the  highest 
salary  ever  paid  a  newspaper  man  here, 
and  still  count  the  owners  among  my 
best  friends,  if  I  were  so  unjxjpular? 

What  I  will  tell  you  now.  will  account 
for  that  note  in  the  Oironicle  editorial, 
show  you  why  I  have  been  stripped  of 
the  earnings  of  ten  years,  my  home,  my 
business,  and  about  everything  in  life,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  belief  in  myself  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  public  reform  does  not  pay — 
the  reformer. 

For  political  and  commercial  reasons 
the  Times  could  not  take  the  attitude  I 
felt  it  should  against  certain  abuses,  and 
I  withdrew  from  the  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  there  to  take  that  of  the  Humboldt 
News  in  order  to  get  the  facts  of  political 
abuses  and  corruption  before  the  voters. 

I  was  soon  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
criminal  libel  ostensibly  by  Fred  Wiley, 
a  dry  squad  stool  pigeon  under  Hill.  I 
knew  I  could  not  get  a  square  deal  in 
the  county  court  and  the  district  attorney. 
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and  took  my  case  to  the  people.  For  this 
I  was  cited  for  contempt  of  court,  of 
which  you  have  the  important  facts,  and 
sentenced.  The  appellate  court  freed  me 
under  bond  pending  appeal,  and  decided 
against  me. 

Now  then,  two  or  three  days  before  the 
time  when  I  should  have  to  return  to 
jail,  my'  attorney  advised  me  to  keep  out 
of  sight  for  a  day  or  two,  as  he  was  in 
hopes  that  within  that  time  the  necessary 
money  to  pay  the  fine  would  be  raised. 

In  compliance  with  his  instructions  I 
went  to  the  home  of  a  young  married 
couple  with  whom  lived  a  young  w'oman 
in  my  employ,  and  whom  I  could  trust. 
The  second  night  I  was  there  the  young 
couple  went  out  for  the  evening,  leaving 
my  employee  and  myself  alone  in  the 
house.  The  lady  retired  about  ten 
o’clock  and  an  hour  later  I  was  just  in 
the  act  of  getting  into  bed  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall,  when  she  screamed  for 
help. 

I  did  what  any  other  man  would  have 
doi'.e — ran  to  her  room. 

It  was  in  darkness,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  something  going  on  at  the  window, 
the  noise  made  by  a  heavy  window  shade, 
when  pushed  aside,  and  as  I  hesitated  for 
an  instant  to  get  my  bearings  and  some 
idea  of  what  it  was  all  about,  I  was 
collided  with  in  the  dark  by  a  heavy 
body  and  knocked  upon  the  bed.  I  yelled 
to  know  who  was  there  and  struggled  to 
get  up.  A  flash  light  was  turned  in  my 
face  and  I  w’as  thrust  down  by  half  a 
dozen  hands  and  heard ;  “County  Offi¬ 
cers.” 

Then  I  was  told  to  stay  where  I  was, 
and  the  covers  dragged  over  me.  Then 
the  lights  were  turned  on  and  we  saw 
we  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Dry  Squad. 

Under  pretext  of  searching  the  house, 
we  were  placed  under  guard.  A  man 
named  J.  H.  McGrath.  U.  S.  Deputy  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  port,  who,  contrary  to  law 
draws  pay  from  this  county  also  as  a 
dry  squad  man,  armed  with  a  big  six 
shooter,  hung  over  the  foot  of  the  bed 
and  leered  at  that  girl  and  myself  for  an 
hour.  In  the  meantime  McKay,  chief  of 
the  squad,  sent  two  men  to  my  wife  to 
tell  her  that  they  had  found  her  husband 
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in  bed  with  another  woman,  and  asked 
her  to  come  and  see.  She  declined,  and 
we  were  allowed  to  get  up  and  dress. 

I  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  the 
charge  they  placed  against  me  of  illegal 
possession  of  liquor,  they  claiming  to 
have  found  a  pint  flask  of  moonshine 
whiskey  in  my  car  in  the  garage.  I 
openly  accused  them  of  “planting”  it 
there,  as  I  do  not  drink  and  never  had 
a  drop  of  liquor  in  my  car  or  elsewhere. 

The  charge  is  now  outlawed,  although 
I  did  my  best  to  force  them  to  trial  be¬ 
fore  a  jury.  They  did  not  dare  bring  that 
bunch  before  a  jury,  and  there  was  really 
no  need  to  from  their  standpoint,  because 
McKay,  that  night,  had  called  up  the 
night  desk  of  the  Times,  and  told  him 
their  story,  which  was  printed  and  broad- 
east  over  the  county,  without  verifica¬ 
tion,  and  far  more  than  the  Hill  forces 
had  anticipated  had  been  accomplished. 
I  was  ruined.  Redress?  How? 

If  you  knew  conditions  in  the  county 
of  Humboldt  you  would  know  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  undertake  to  bring  the  whole 
truth  to  light  in  any  such  case  here.  The 
machinery  is  too  well  organized.  Aside 
from  this  I  have  no  money  to  do  such 
things  with,  and  have  concluded  that  I 
have  done  something  more  than  my  duty 
to  the  public.  I  have  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  I  had  to  try  to  uncover  corruption 
in  office,  and  have,  at  least  put  the 
officials  on  trial  by  the  people.  Now,  if 
the  people  do  not  throw  them  out  of 
office,  it  strikes  me  that  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  they  like  that  kind  of  officials, 
and  want  to  keep  them.  As  I  have  no 
intere.sts  here,  and  have  lost  all  interest 
in  public  affairs,  it  will  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  me  what  they  do.  I  may  have 
to  serve  the  whole  two  years  and  nine 
months  in  this  jail.  If  I  do  I  cannot 
help  it,  and  when  I  am  out  of  it  I  shall 
leave  the  country  forever.  Not  because 
I  feel  any  shame  or  disgrace,  because  I 
am  as  innocent  as  you  are  of  the  things 
I  have  been  accused  of,  and  therefore 
can  hold  my  head  as  high  as  anyone, 
and  there  is  no  man  living  whom  I  can- 
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not  look  in  the  eye  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science,  but  I  am  disgusted  and  tired  of 
the  whole  affair. 

I  have  written  you  at  length  because  I 
saw  the  note  of  fair  play  demanded  in 
your  editorial  and  wanted  you  to  know 
my  side  of  the  story,  or  at  least  the 
salient  part  of  it,  that  is  all. 

Thanking  you  for  your  fairness,  and 
for  your  patience  in  having  read  this,  I 
remain, 

Alfred  Lixdsley. 


MR.  BARRON’S  VIEWS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Thank  you 
for  publishing  my  full  letter.  I  could 
ask  no  more. 

Your  point  is  that  news  space  should 
not  be  bought  with  advertising.  You  are 
correct. 

My  point  is  that  advertising  should  ndk 
arrest  news  development. 

You  know  perfectly  well  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  advertising  appears  in  the  field 
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many  publishers  have  a  tendency  to  im¬ 
mediately  suppress  the  editor  and  de¬ 
mand  that  advertising  shall  precede  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  interest.  Their  slogan 
often  is  “No  advertising,  no  notice.” 

Therefore  many  clever  people  seeking 
publicity  are  wise  enough  to  keep  away 
from  the  publisher  and  his  advertising 
column,  knowing  full  well  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  advertising  appears  the  editor  and 
editing,  and  news  notices  will  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  both  departments  of  the  pa¬ 
per  thus  put  on  a  commercial  basis. 

I  have  been  more  than  50  years 
in  the  reporting,  news  gathering,  editing  and 
publishing  business,  and  I  think  I  know  as 
well  as  anybody  the  demarcation  between  news 
and  advertising. 

I  know  better  than  anybody  else  the  progress 
in  human  thought  and  woman’s  mental  develop¬ 
ment  denoted  by  the  astounding  fact  that 
Galli-Curci  could  read  and  master  32  volumes 
of  the  Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  in  a 
summer  season — something  nobody  else  ever  did 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  wrote  it  and  sold  the  article  to  the  Dear¬ 
born  Independent — devoted  to  the  neglected 
truth — for  $250  and  put  the  money  into  a 
fund  to  advertise  that  same  Rotch  Edition  of 
Swedenborg’s  Works  which  Galli-Curci  had  so 
quickly  mastered.  The  problem  was  how  to 
spend  that  fund.  Had  I  been  as  wise  as  the 
critics  you  represent,  I  would  have  spent  the 
money  in  postage  and  stationery  to  invite  the 
editors  of  the  country  to  a  republicatiun  of 
the  article  without  a  thought  of  using  the  adver¬ 
tising  column. 

But  having,  perhaps,  made  the  mistake  of 
advertising  at  the  same  time,  my  critics  of  a 
junior  generation  proceed  to  instruct  me  in  the 
ethics  of  news  and  advertising,  and  you  ask  if 
anybody  could  put  over  such  a  matter  on  me. 

1  will  promptly  respond  that  1  publish  every 
year  thousands  of  columns  of  matter  that  has 
advertising  value  to  billions  of  capital  and  I 
neither  ask  advertisinjt  nor  suppress  news  on 
the  basis  of  advertising  in  connection  there¬ 
with. 

And  this  is  a  statement  that  nobody  else 
in  the  world  can  duplicate. 

Therefore,  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  from 
my  experience  not  only  to  answer  you  but 
to  lay  down  the  law  for  both  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  as  well  as  news  gatherers. 

It  is  the  simple  rule  of  the  late  Charles  A. 
Dana,  of  the  late  New  York  Sun.  that  only 
the  reader  is  to  be  considered  in  the  news 
columns,  and  no  suppression  of  what  is  of 
value  or  interest  to  the  reader  should  take 
place  because  of  value  to  commercial  interests 
in  such  presentation. 

If  new  thought,  new  invention,  or  a  new 
utility  came  into  being  Dana  sent  a  reporter 
to  give  a  paragraph  or  a  column,  or  more 
columns  according  to  public  interest,  although 
such  presentation  might  be  worth  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  some  commercial  interest. 

Today  thousands  of  publishers  would  held  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  of  presenting 
something  of  interest  to  their  readers  that  at 
the  same  time  gave  value  to  a  commercial 
enterprise  and  the  publisher  receive  no  com¬ 
pensation  therefor. 

For  25  years  after  I  started  the  Boston 
N'ews  Bureau  there  was  never  an  advertisement 
nor  a  paid  line  of  any  kind  in  the  paper, 
although  every  column  teemed  with  news  of 
value  not  only  ^to  financial  readers,  but  to 
corporations  and  people  well  able  to  advertise. 

Later  when  tne  circulation  warranted,  we 
guardedly  opened  the  columns  to  selected  ad¬ 
vertising;  but  we  have  always  held  to  the 
principle  that  any  advertisement  that  was  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  reader  should  be  barred. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  I  am 
not  advertising  the  Rotch  Edition  translation 
of  the  Theological  Works  of  Emanuel  Sweden¬ 
borg  with  any  idea  that  I  shall  get  a  gross 
return  in  book  sales  of  as  much  as  ten  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  the  cost  of  the  advertising. 

I  have  also  said  things  in  that  advertisement 
that  I  want  people  to  read,  and  I  am  willing 
lo  pay  for  the  advertising,  pro  bono  publico, 
although  I  see  the  danger  of  having  some  pub¬ 
lishers  thereafter  class  all  Swedenborg  matter 
as  advertising.  But  in  advertising  these  books 
I  am  no  more  in  a  commercial  business  than 
if  I  were  offering  Bibles  to  the  heathen  at 
the  cost  of  postage. 


\et.  by  some  criticisms,  I  am  warranted  in  clone  to  them.  To  include  Dr.  Banting 
asserting  that  if  the  -American  Bible  Society,  ■  is  an  ormr  sinco  was 

or  one  of  the  Bible  publishers  who  last  year  I*'  Category  IS  an  error,  since  ne  was 
produced  30,000,000  Bibles  or  Books  of  the  m  no  sense  of  the  word  interested  m  the 
Bible,  should  start  to  offer  some  Bibles  by  advertising  of  insulin.  Indeed,  this  prod- 
advertising,  some  publishers  would  announce 

to  their  editors  that  anything  with  reference  never  placed  On  the  market  or 

to  the  Bible  should  thereafter  be  referred  to  advertised  until  its  value  had  been  estab- 
the  Advertising  Department,  that  news  or  edi-  Hshed  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  More- 

torial  presentation  or  comment  upon  the  Bible  _ ~i.,: _ i _ _ 

might  be  measured  by  the  number  of  inches  SUch  advertising  claims  aS  have 

of  advertising  offered.  been  made  for  the  product  since  it  was 

I*!'  t?  you  and  other  editors  first  made  generally  available  have  been 

and  publishers  the  reading  of  Swedenborg  who  _ _ i  _  ...  r  /-  j- 

is  able  to  assist  atw  man  of  true  heart  to  a  censored  by  a  cornmittee  of  Cdnsdinn 
higher  knowledge  of  his  use  or  service,  be  he  scientists  and  by  the  Council  on  Phar- 
news  gatherer,  editor,  or  publisher,  or  critic;  macv  and  Chemistrv  of  the  American 

lor  he  was  the  reporter,  and  in  this  world  the  _ ■  » _ •  -•  "..u  i  x..  • 

publisher  of  the  true  laws  of  use  in  human  -'Icdical  Association,  the  latter  consisting 
service  as  revealed  from  Heaven.  of  seventeen  American  authorities  in  the 

Clarence  W  .  Barron.  fields  of  chemistry,  pharmacology  and 
general  medicine. 

Editor’s  note:  Mr.  Barron  attributes  to  other  wnrHs  the  issue  inuelveH  in 

journalism  commercial  degradation  that  is  not  .  tne  issue  involved  in 

justihed  by  the  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  news-  tbe  adv'ertising  of  drug  remedies  is  so 
paper  editors  are  suppressing  real  news  in  order  intimately  concerned  with  the  health  and 
to  force  advertising  into  their  columns;  the  i.-r-  the  rommiinitv  that  in  such  in 

average  publisher  is  not  half  so  foxy  as  Mr.  tne  community,  that  m  SUCH  in- 

Barron  thinks  him  to  be;  every  day  in  nearly  Stances,  at  least,  the  publisher  should  as- 
every  newspaper  advertised  objects  and  services  sume  equal  responsibility  with  the 

ami  ir?i*^lli.Tvcir -t"rt1ha7'adv'^^^^^^^^^  advertiser.  In  order  to  enable  the  pub- 
embarrasses  news.  lisher  to  assume  such  responsibility,  the 

.Anyway,  no  one  but  Mr.  Barron  has  raised  -American  Medical  Association  established 
the  question  of  “news  suppression  in  this  silly  .i-e  Council  named  tn  art  as  an  adoienrv 
season  controversy.  Our  sole  objection  was  to  jne  Council  named,  to  act  as  an  advisory 
an  advertising  contract  contingent  upon  the  wdy^  Snd  tO  certify  claims  before  they 
publication  of  material  suppjied  by  Mr.  Barron  are  issued  in  advertising. 


HAMILTON  FYFFE  RESIGNS 


Sees  Promising  Future  for  London  Her¬ 
ald  After  4  Years  in  Charge 

Hamilton  Fyffe,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Herald,  the  only  Labor  daily  in  London 
resigned,  July  31.  He  said :  “Four  years 
ago  I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
Daily  Herald  upon  its  becoming  the 
property  of  the  Labor  movement.  I 
agreed  to  do  this  for  three  or  four  years 
and  put  the  paper  on  its  feet.  That 
task  has  been  accomplished.  The  cir¬ 
culation  has  been  raised  from  130,000 
to  450,000.  The  future  of  the  Herald  is 
assured.  Now  I  want  a  good  holiday. 
I  haven’t  had  one  for  four  years." 

Mr.  Fyffe’s  resignation  will  take  effect 
in  one  month.  He  was  attached  to  the 
British  War  Mission  which  visited  the 
United  States  in  1917,  and  he  presented 
the  labor  viewpoint  during  the  recent 
general  strike  in  daily  articles  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


for  news  columns,  the  devil  take  the  editor’s 
opinion  of  its  news  value.  If  there  is  a  slogan 
in  the  newspaper  offices  of  this  country,  “No  Editor,  Journal  of  the  .\merican  Medical 


Morris  Fishbein. 
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11,492,383  Lioes 

Dispatch  advertising  rOcord'for  the 
first  six  months  of  1926,  exceeding 
other  Columbus  newspaper*  combined 
1,665,911  lines.  In  1925  the 
DispatA  published  21,544,376  lines, 
exceeding  second  largest  Ohio  news¬ 
paper  by  2,648.383  lines. 


NET  PAID  ORCULA-nON 

CITY  .  SS.8U 

SUBURBAN  .  2I.P73 

COUNTRY  .  S.« 

Total  Dadlx  Orculatioa . 1M.4SI 
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advertising,  no  notice,’’  if  the  latter  means 
“news."  we  have  never  heard  of  it  and  we 
have  been  at  the  work  in  daily  newspaper 
offices  for  31  years.  ^ 

Mr.  Barron  is  mistaken,  badly  advised  con¬ 
cerning  modern  newspaper  methods.  His  zeal 
for  his  cause  is  interesting  and  we  are  glad 
to  give  his  views  concerning  it  to  our  readers. 


.\ssoci3tion. 


all  announcements.  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  exercises 
as  stringent  a  censorship  as  is  possible, 
and  has  for  its  advisors  several  commit¬ 
tees  of  authorities  in  various  fields  to  pass 
on  certain  types  of  advertising  for  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Even  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  occasional  errors  creep  in,  due  to 
the  fact  that  one  must  trust  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  some  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  amused  at 
the  following  sentence:  “If  Edison. 
Ford,  Marconi  or  Dr.  Banting  had,  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  great  contributions 
to  society,  been  preventc'd  from  making 
advertising  claims  which  taxed  ordinary 
cretlence,  an  injustice  would  have  been 
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FIRST! 

The  New  York  Times  in 
seven  months  this  year 
published  17,091,382  agate 
lines  of  advertising,  6.- 
306,982  lines  more  than 
the  second  tiewspaper  and 
a  gain  of  1,747,154  lines 
over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 
Advertisements  submitted 
for  publication  in  The 
New  York  Times  are 
subject  to  censorship  to 
exclude  misleading  or 
otherwise  objectionable 
statements. 


Do  you  know  what  per¬ 
centage  of  errors  are 
made  in  your  Com¬ 
posing  Room  ?  ^ 

We  sagy;e*t  you  go  there  and  take 
fifty  oripnal  proofs.  Ceant  up  tkc  aum- 
ber  of  lines  and  the  number  of  errors. 
Get  the  percentage  of  errors  to  lines. 

It  takes  twice  as  long  to  correct  an  error 
aa  it  does  to  make  it,  so  uuiltiply  this 
percentage  by  three. 

Take  this  resultant  pereentage  and  apply 
it  to  your  total  Composing  Room  pay¬ 
roll  for  the  year.  See  how  much  money 
errors  arc  eoeting  you. 

When  you  find  out  tehat  they  cost 
you  write  and  tell  hi  the  amount. 
We  will  show  you  a  source  of 
profit  you  have  never  heard  of. 

Matrix  Contrast  Corp. 

33  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


INTERESTING  ADVERTISEMENTS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  looking 
through  your  issue  of  June  19  I  was 
specially  interested  in  the  advertisement 
of  _  the  Philadelphia  Ez<ening  Bulletin 
which  appears  on  page  66  and  is  headed 
“Five  Times  the  Capacity  of  the  World’s 
Greatest  Stadium.”  It  is  a  curious  co¬ 
incidence  that  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
vention  which  was  held  at  the  Wembley 
Exhibition,  London  Daily  News  drew  a 


our  net  sales. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  very  interesting  and  effective  issue 
which  you  have  pr^uced. 

H.  SiMONis,  London  Daily  News. 
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SXVI  BROOI^  FINLEY 


MEDICAL  AD  CENSORSHIP 

To  Editor  &  Publishiji  ;  I  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  your  editorial,  en¬ 
titled,  “Fraudulent  Advertising,”  in  the 
current  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  expect  the  pub-  comparison  between  the  size  of  Wembley 
lisher  to  be  absolutely  responsible  with  ^*^4  the  acreage  of  a  whole  page  advertise- 
the  advertiser  for  the  statements  made  in  ment  in  the  “Daily  News”  multiplied  by 
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By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


A  WRITER,  name  not  given  by  the 

editor,  in  the  Outlook  for  August  4 
asks  the  rhetorical  question,  “Do  You 
Believe  in  Ads?”  An  editorial  note, 
however,  gives  the  author  an  O.K. 

The  article,  dealing  for  the  most  part 
with  advertising  inserted  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  explains  some  of  the  so-called  bar¬ 
gains  featured  in  copy.  For  a  “stock 
reducing”  sale  even  new  goods  are  pur¬ 
chased — provided  bargains  can  be  picked 
up. 

The  author  thus  lists  what  was  picked 
up  in  one  instance : 

Ten  thousand  house  dresses  to  sell  at  49 
cents.  They  did  not  tell  me,  and  so  1  did 
not  advertise  the  fact,  that  they  were  made  in 
a  neighboring  State  prison. 

Five  thousand  tubes  of  a  nationally  known 
tooth  paste,  to  sell  at  half  marked  price.  We 
failed  to  mention  in  our  advertisement  that 
they  had  gone  through  6re  and  were  gritty 
as  sand. 

A  thousand  hats  with  ostrich  plumes.  Was 
it  the  buyer’s  fault  that  plumes  were  not 
being  worn? 

And  so  on,  through  phonographs  and  shoes 
that  squeaked,  semi-soit  collars  that  were 
mostly  soft,  and  nine-by-twelve  grass  rugs  that 
curled.  Nothing  was  up  to  standard,  but 
everything  contributed  to  a  low-priced,  spectacu¬ 
lar  sale.  ^  ^ 

The  ad  man  who  writes  the  articles 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  copy-writer 
insists  on  samples  of  all  goods  “if  he  is 
sure  enough  of  his  job”  or  “if  he  doesnt 
care  if  he  loses  it”— yet  with  all  this  in¬ 
spection  the  buyers  sometimes  fool  the 
copy-writer  w’ho  in  turn  intentionally 
fools  the  public.  The  illustration  given 
is  that  of  a  shipment  of  Swiss  cheese. 
The  sample  tasted  all  right,  but  the  price 
appeared  too  low  to  the  copy-writer  who 
made  an  inspection  all  his  own.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  advertising  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  papers  announced,  “Swiss  cheese  im¬ 
perfect,  slightly  soft.”  But  the  ad  sold 
the  cheese — such  as  it  was. 

The  writer  gives  two  or  three  sugges¬ 
tions  to  ultimate  consumers.  One  of 
them  is  “pick  the  store  whose  advertis¬ 
ing  is  not  deceiving  and  do  all  your  shop¬ 
ping  there.”  -Another  suggestion  offered 
is  to  "buy  nationally  advertised  artifleS 
of  proved  merit  at  the  price  marked  on 
Ae  box.”  Still  another  is  to  “read  the 
daily  advertisements  and  compare  them 
store  against  store”  where  simple  com¬ 
mon  sense  should  tell  the  reader  that  he 
can  “believe  the  simple  word  of  an  hon¬ 
est  merchant  before  the  boast  in  large 
l)rint  of  a  tricky  firm.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

'T'HE  rhetorical  question  seems  to  be 
'  popular  as  a  magazine  title.  Bruce 
Barton  asks  one  in  the  American  Maga¬ 
zine  for  -August,  “How'  Did  That  Get  in 
the  Paper?”  The  answer  is  really  an 
interview  with  Kent  Cooi>er,  general 
manager  of  the  -Associated  Press. 

The  article  opens  with  an  interesting 
newspaper  incident.  In  1900  William  S. 
Taylor  had  shot  William  Gobel,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kentucky.  Taylor  had  fled  to 
Indiana  where  possibly  because  of  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  he  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  make  a  statement  ip  Indianap- 
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olis.  He  closeted  him.self  with  an  offi¬ 
cial  court  stenographer,  dictated  his 
statement,  saw  the  stenographer  destroy 
her  notes,  and  then  wrapped  and  mailed 
the  document  himself.  \Vithin  an  hour 
the  newspapers  of  Indianapolis  were  on 
the  streets  with  extras  telling  the  story 
and  printing  the  deposition  in  full. 

How  the  trick  was  turned  long  re¬ 
mained  a  mystery.  Taylor  always  in¬ 
sisted  that  his  letter  had  been  taken  from 
the  mail  and  at  one  time  threatened  legal 
proceedings  for  the  letter  did  not  reach 
Frankfort  until  the  morning  after  the 
Kentucky  newpapers  had  printed  it  in 
the  afternoon.  Barton  thus  lets  the  facts 
out : 

Two  young  reporters  on  the  two  afternoon 
lapers,  having  made  a  final  fruitless  effort  to 
make  Taylor  talk,  drifted  into  the  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  tifice  to  commiserate  with  each  other 
on  their  ill  luck  and  to  wait  for  her  return, 
on  the  chance  that  something  might  come  to 
light. 

As  they  sat  there  smoking,  one  of  them 
dropped  his  hand  on  the  desk  and,  lifting  it 
again,  noticed  that  his  fingers  were  smudged 
from  contact  with  a  piece  of  fresh  carbon  paper. 
Casually  he  picked  up  the  carbon  paper,  and 
noticed  that  it  had  apparently  been  used  once 
then  turned  upside  down  and  used  again. 
Keing  new,  it  bore  a  clear  record  of  what  had 
been  written. 

The  reporter  read  the  opening  words:  “I, 
William  S.  Taylor,’’  and  with  a  grin  of  triumph 
tucked  it  inside  his  pocket.  Five  minutes  la:er 
he  and  his  companion  were  transcribing  the 
deposition  for  which  the  whole  country  had 
been  waiting,  -^n  hour  later  the  newspapers 
had  it  on  the  streets. 

This  incident  has  additional  interest 
when  the  names  of  the  two  reporters  are 
made  public.  One  of  them  was  Ray 
Long,  now  editor  of  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine;  the  other  was  Kent  Cooper. 

A  rather  detailed  description  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  .Associated  Press  of 
New  York  is  given  by  Mr.  Barton. 
Possibly  this  information  about  its  obit, 
files  may  interest  members  of  the  work¬ 
ing  press : 

“When  a  prominent  man  gets  to  be  fifty,’’ 
said  Cooper,  “we  prepare  his  obituary  and  send 
it  out  to  all  of  our  papers.  .\t  sixty,  if  he  is 
still  in  the  public  eye,  we  rewrite  it  in  greater 
fetail.  And  as  for  old  men  like  the  Pope,  or 

ohn  D.  Rockefeller,  or  ('hauncey  Depew,  their 
■fe  stories  arc  brought  to  date  yearly.  Within 
a  few  seconds  after  such  a  man  closes  his 
eyes  for  the  last  time  every  important  news- 1 
paper  in  America  can  begin  to  issue  his  story. 

In  the  paragraph  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Barton  does  give,  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  detailed  answers  as  to 
how  certain  stories  broke  into  print. 
These  incidents  ought  to  interest  lay 
readers,  but  they  tell  little  that  is  new 
to  practical  newspaper  men.  The  latter, 
however,  will  find  much  of  interest  in 
the  answer  to  the  question,  “In  what  sort 
of  news  are  jieople  most  interested?” 
Here  is  the  answer : 

*‘So  the  first  big  fact  that  the  editor  keeps 
in  mind  is  that  you  are  most  interested  in 


yourself.  The  second  fact  is  a  corollary  of  the 
first.  You  are  interested  in  the  people  whom 
you  know  and  the  things  which  you  have  seen, 
in  telling  how  you  read  your  own  paper  this 
morning,  you  did  not  mention  the  sporting 
pages,  which  thousands  of  readers  turn  to  first 
of  all,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself  by  watching 
rc.aders  on  the  trains  or  street  cars.  But  if 
you  had  been  to  a  baseball  game  or  a  football 
game  yesterday  you  would  have  read  the 
account  of  it,  every  word.  You  would  have 
wanted  to  check  the  reporter’s  version  against 
your  own,  to  see  whether  he  saw  the  plays 
as  you  saw  them,  and  how  his  distribution  of 
praise  and  blame  agreed  with  your  own.  Simi¬ 
larly,  if  a  friend  of  yours  had  been  hit  by  a 
taxicab  yesterday,  you  would  search  the  whole 
paper  for  mention  of  it,  simply  because  it 
touched  your  own  private  circle.’ 

By  way  of  postscript  the  following  is 
added ; 

“Finally,  in  enumerating  the  things  in  which 
people  are  interested,  I  should  say  that  the 
last  and,  in  many  ways,  the  greatest  cf  all 
interests  is  death.  The  younger  readers  of  your 
article  will  not  agree  with  that;  to  ^hem,  death 
is  something  so  remote  as  to  of  small  con¬ 
cern.  But  newspaper  men  know  that  when  a 
man  reaches  the  age  of  forty-five  he  begins 
to  read  the  obituary  columns.  When  he  gets 
to  sixty  that  part  ox  the  paper  claims  his  atten¬ 
tion  almost  first  of  all.” 


two  instances  to  prove  his  point,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  fountain  pen  company  and 
that  of  the  makers  of  lighting  fixtures. 
These  two  incidents  related  somewhat 
in  detail  show  how  advertising  has  re¬ 
duced  rather  than  increased  the  cost  oi 
manufactured  articles  to  the  consumer. 
In  other  words,  advertising  is  a  machine 
to  aid  in  distribution.  “The  public  never 
questions  the  cost  of  a  machine  in  a 
manufacturer’s  plant  which  adds  to  vol¬ 
ume  production.  If  the  public  didn't 
pay  for  the  new  machine  it  would  pay 
for  the  more  costly  hand  labor.” 

On  the  following  topic  Mr.  Presbrey 
has  rather  pronounced  views ; 

.Advertising  campaigns  have  done  more  to 
change  the  habits  of  the  nation  in  the  matter 
of  sanitation  and  cleanliness  than  the  speeches 
of  all  the  uplifters  who  have  uplifted  their 
voices  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

In  enlarging  on  the  point  made  in  the 
quotation  just  given,  Mr.  Presbrey  adds 
that  “competition  in  advertising  has  not 
only  increased  the  public  taste  but  has 


The  article,  in  closing  with  an  obit,  of 
a  reporter  who  once  worked  for  the 
New  York  World,  reprints  the  wording 
on  the  bronze  tablet  in  the  editorial  office 
of  that  newspaper : 

In  memory  of 
Gregory  T.  Humes 
Reporter  on  The  IVorld 
Mortally  wounded  in  the  Stamford 
•  Railroad  VV^eck. 

He  thought  first  of  his  paper,  and  with 
indomitable  courage  sent  the  news  of 
the  disaster. 

Born  April  22,  1878 
Died  June  13,  1913 

pRANK  PRESBREY,  the  well-known 
advertising  agent,  discusses  "I'he 
Phenomena  of  Modern  -Advertising”  in 
World's  Work  for  August.  His  general 
theme  is  that  advertisements  promote 
growth  and  prosperity  and  that  they 
have  played  a  leading  part  in  simplify¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  financing. 

Mr.  Presbrey  is  very  positive  in  his 
assertion  that  the  old  indictment  that  ad¬ 
vertising  adds  to  the  cost  of  goods  has 
been  quashed  by  experience.  He  gives 
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definitely  raised  the  standards  of  art  as  acceptable  formula  for  good  ink.  Mr.  tribution  to  the  history  of  ink.  During 
applied  to  merchandise.”  In  addition,  VV'iborg  remarks  in  passing  that  ink  “is  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  example, 
advertising  has  maintained  “the  high  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  newspaper  publishers  had  to  use  ink 


standard  and  puritv  of  goods,  particu-  progress  in  Chinese  technology  and  an  where  fish  oil  had  been  substituted  for 


larly  edibles 


eloquent  refutation  of  the  dogma  of  the  imported  linseed  oil  as  a  vehicle  for  the 


Another  item  to  be  listed  on  the  asset  stationary  character  of  Chinese  culture.”  pigment.  Credit  is  given  to  Charles 


side  of  the  ledger  is  mentioned; 


It  is  conceded  that  advertising,  by  giving  of  ink  in  China, 
the  manufacturer  more  control  over  his  product.  The  Story  of  printing-ink  is  then  con-  ink  manufacturing  plant  (1804),  although 
mlch'lo  «abiUzV’emp*oyme^^^  puT-  tinued  from  its  earliest  use  in  Japan,  individual  printers  had  for  years  been 

chasing  powers.  As  more  manufacturers  realize  Central  Asia,  India,  Eg\’pt,  Palestine,  manufacturing  their  own  ink^and  m  some 
the  great  and  beneficial  effect  which  advertis-  Greece,  Italy  to  the  use  of  ink  ill  the  instances  retailing  it  to  others, 
and  the  purchasing  power  *0^1  their"einployeM!  modern  era.  Chemical  ingredients  of  ink.  Interesting  information  is  given  about 
our  present  national  prosperity  can  be  made  as  used  in  these  various  countries,  are  the  amount  of  ink  daily  consumed  by  a 
to  take  on  more  and  more  of  a  permanent  gtresgej  ^ut  the  terminology  used  is  that  metropolitan  newspaper,  the  kind  of  ink 
character.  of  a  printer  and  not  that  of  a  chemist,  best  suited  for  newspaper  work,  etc.  The 

Mr.  Presbrey  concludes  his  discussion  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  old  prints  used  to  illustrate  the  volume 

with  the  summary :  of  plate  and  intaglio  inks  and  another  add  a  peculiar  charm.  These  show  Chin- 

Having  helped  to  create  the  will  to  produce,  to  the  ink  used  in  the  modern  offset  ese  ink  makers  straining  oil  and  com- 
^pTof^h'l^na?iol•adv^Vsi^^^^^^^  ^  ptiunding  their  inks,  the  early  ink  balls 

1  feve  pointed  out,  helped  to  stabilize  that  The  concluding  chapter  (XX)  IS  a  sort  used  on  the  hand  press,  etc.  A  valuable 
prosperity  by  stabilizing  the  employment  and  q{  hellbox  into  which  the  author  has  graph  is  given  to  represent  the  familv 
|^^u«n%‘o^"wag?«r"^^^^^^^^  thrown  not  waste  material  but  good  Stuff  tree  of  printing  inks. 


Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  Johnson  of  Philadelphia  for  establish¬ 


ing  in  America  the  first  reglar  printing- 


to  increase  the  income  of  thousands  of  farmers  about  present  day  methods  of  ink  making, 
through  the  co-oMratiye  advertising  they  have  etymology  of  the  term  “ink,”  a 

carried  on  through  their  associations.  hihUo^ranhv  which  KrhThlrc  nn 


about  present  day  methods  of  ink  making.  The  publishers  of  the  volume  have  done 
the  etymology  of  the  term  “ink,”  a  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  Mr.  Wiborg. 
bibliography  which  reviews  books  on  The  cover  is  unusually  attractive  and  is 
printing-ink  subjects,  etc.  especially  appropriate.  It  would  be  in- 


rpHE  new  edition,  “Forty  Years  An  printing-ink  subjects,  etc.  especially  appropriate.  It  would  be  in- 

I  .  ,  u.r  p*.#sc  Thc  volumc  is  obviously  a  work  of  love  teresting  to  know  whether  the  ink  used  in 

h  r:  Rordrhas  fust  been  Sued  by  the  ‘he  part  of  Mr.  Wiborg  and  repre-  printing  the  book  came  from  the  plant  of 
bur)  Ro  p  , J.  at  ig?  sents  a  tremendous  amount  of  research.  Ault  and  Wiborg.  At  any  rate,  a  very 

Franklin  g  P®  Y  .  So  long  as  he  keeps  to  ink  he  is  doubtless  fine  grade  of  ink  was  used  in  printing 

Fourth  avenue  New  York  City.  Tb^  an  authority,  but  when  he  strays  from  this  volume, 
new  edition  wfH  be  mentioned  at  greater  ^  ^  ^ 

length  in  *  '  origin  of  newspapers  he  shows  his  un¬ 

familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  sub-  A  GOOD  book  for  the  reference  shelf 
■^AGAZINE  editors,  to  use  their  own  white  surface  on  which  was  is  “Forestry  Almanac,”  compiled  and 

language,  will  read  with  interest  the  printed  the  news  of  the  Roman  Senate  edited  by  the  American  Tree  .Association 
editorial  which  opens  in  the  Bookman  fjy  the  order  of  Julius  Caesar  consisted  at  W'as'hington,  D.  C.  Briefly,  it  tells 
for  .August — “Absolute  Truth.”  This  of  a  whitened  board  smeared  with  gyp-  about  the  work  of  the  United  States 
editorial  discusses  pro  and  con  the  ex-  sum.  This  “news  album”  set  up  in  Forest  Service,  forestry  in  varied  fields. 


various  educational  institutions  offering 
technical  instruction  in  that  subject. 

Because  newspapers  are  such  heavy 
users  of  the  raw  material  mention  of  this 
h(Ktk  is  not  out  of  place  in  “Our  Own 
World  of  Letters.”  Various  newspapers 
have  paid  editorial  tributes  to  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  the  president  of  the 
.American  Tree  .Association,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  .American  forestry. 

PUBUSHER  GIVES  STAFF  PICNIC* 

The  IVaskinf’ton  (N.  C. )  Daily  News 
staff  attended  a  banquet  at  Bayview,  a 
resort  near  Washington,  as  the  guests  of 
the  publisher,  D.  W.  Bishop,  on  Saturday, 
July  31. 

LONDON  POST  TO  EXPAND 

The  London  Morning  Post  has  out¬ 
grown  its  present  building  on  the  famous 
site  near  the  Strand  and  will  soon  move 
to  a  new’  home.  Reduction  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  from  four  to  two  cents  a 
copy  is  .said  to  have  been  successful. 


for  .August — “Absolute  Truth.”  This 
editorial  discusses  pro  and  con  the  ex¬ 


treme  politeness  of  the  modern  rejection  the  Roman  Forum  was  more  like  a  mod-  and  the  activity  of  forestry  associations. 


dip.  To  tell  the  absolute  truth  in  a 
letter  declining  a  manuscript  would  be 


ern  bulletin  board  than 


Especially  valuable  is  the  section  outlin- 


about  the  same  thing  as  telling  the  ab-  newspaper  for  it  was  the  source  of  news 
solute  truth  in  the  newspaper.  for  professional  news  writers  who  copied 

*  *  *  its  items  to  incorporate  into  news  letters 

^HF.  Haldeman- Julius  Company  of  sent  to  patrons  sojourning  outside  of 
^  Girard,  Kan.,  announces  for  early  Rome.  But  such  minor  slips  in  a  field 
publication  “Dying  Like  a  Gentleman,  and  outside  that  of  ink  do  not  deserve  de- 
Other  Stories”  by  E.  W.  Howe  who  put  tailed  criticism. 

the  Atchisem  (Kan.)  Globe,  on  the  news-  Mr.  Wiborg  very  frankly  admits  that 
paper  map.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  dispute  as  to  whether  Lourens  Jans- 
this  “little  book”  is  that  it  will  cost  only  zoon  (Foster  of  Haarlem,  Holland,  in- 
ten  cents.  vented  the  art  of  printing  with  movable 

*  *  *  types,  or  whether  the  honor  goes  to 

^HE  latest  book  on  advertising  to  come  Johnannes  Gutenberg  of  Mainz,  Germany, 

to  this  department  is  “Theory  and  is  a  subject  for  the  typographer  rather 
Practice  of  Advertising”  by  S.  Roland  than  for  the  student  of  printing  ink. 


It  was  the  origin  of  something  like  a  ing  what  is  being  done  in  forestrv  at  the 


Hall  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.). 


Mention  is  made,  however,  that  there  are 


more  extended  notice  may  be  expected  no  authentic  examples  of  printing  by 
in  a  later  is.sue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Coster  and  therefore  no  opportunity  to 

*  ♦  *  study  what  he  may  have  contributed  to 

THE  history  of  printing  has  a  shelf  of  ink-making.  Examples  of 

1  oil  ife  Riit  tVip  histnrv  from  the  press  of  Gutenberg, 

books  all  >ts  own.  But  the  history  however,  are  so  numerous  that  the  ink 

of  printing-ink  has  long  lacked  a  com-  .  .  ’  ,  ,.  .  ,  „ 

petent  historian.  That  mantle  has  fallen  JL  AttenfL  K  ^  T 

the  shoulders  of  Frank  B.  Wiborg,  Tr  ®  v  f 

Tr.L”  rWornpr  Sr  '^regularity  in  the  color  of  ink  on  his 
Wthor  of  Printing  Ink  (Harper  & 


Bros.) — a  volume  of  3(X)  pages.  _  r*  i  •  i 

M.  \\r:ur,.r.  oftpf  raiT  ^  Variation  in  ink.  It  certainly  is  remark- 

tkt  a  similar  assertion  ^nnot  be  ^de  wfbor?  r^- 

about  ink,  although  the  Chinese  product  .  *u  r  *  ® 

;»  Sing  iSSVnS.ril'" 

by  European  artists  under  'ftSitS  S^VtuaiTes  a“onsid'er.b“  t;: 
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the  name  of  the  inventor  of  ink  will 
never  be  given  for  the  reason  that  ink  was 
art  the  invention  of  an  individual.  The 
Chinese  tested  and  tried  preparations  for 
several  centuries  before  thev  uncovered 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Give  the  Comic  Folk  a  Job  Promoting  Want  Ads — Allentown  Call  Putt 
Ad  Tip  to  Readers  in  Horoscope  Feature — Motor  Bus  Routes 
New  Classification  in  New  York 


DROPS  SATURDAY  ISSUE 

The  Mansfield  (O.)  News  has  discon¬ 
tinued  its  Saturday  evening  edition,  but 
will  continue  its  Sunday  morning  paper. 
The  price  of  the  paper  has  been  advanced 
from  12  to  15  cents. 

Case  Buys  Papers  in  New  York  State 


^IRTUALLY  all  classified  managers  formation  covering  the  entire  country.”  “"X*  P*P«r»  «»  New  York  State 

*  are  now  brightening  up  their  classi-  ,  -  Levi  Case  has  purchased  the  entire 

fied  pages  with  Qomic  strips.  The  Nc'w  Cancellations  are  not  always  easily  stock  of  the  Wyoming  County  Times 
York  Herald  Tribune  recently  broke  tra-  checked.  To  protect  readers  and  them-  Corporation  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  With  the 

dition  of  many  years  for  this  very  pur-  selves  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  has  a  purchase,  he  becomes  owner  of  five  of 

pose.  system  whereby  want  ad  clerks  give  out  the  11  newspapers  published  in  Wyoming 

Circulators,  however,  have  the  jump  a  kill  number  when  a  cancellation  or  County. 

on  most  want-ad  men.  They  have  given  stop  order  is  received.  Advertisers  are  _ 

the  comic  folk  a  job  selling  subscriptions,  urged  to  keep  a  memorandum  of  this  j  - - 

.\ndy  Gump,  for  instance,  now  frequently  number,  because  it  indicates  the  time  w  • 

appears  in  one-column  promotion  adver-  and  the  date  of  cancellation.  't  "t  f  ^  ^  ^  ___ 

tisements  urging  readers  to  invite  him  to  “For  your  own  protection  do  not  give  A  M  LM^  A/  JL/ 

come  along  on  their  vacation  trips.  cancellation  orders  to  any  employe  who  f  4 


MIAMI  TAB  PRESS  RETURNED 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Aug.  4. — A  press 
valued  at  about  $50,000,  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  defunct  Miami  Tab, 
operated  by  Vanderbilt  newspapers,  Inc[ 
was  ordered  returned  to  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  in  an  order  issued  here  today  by 
Judge  Lake  Jones  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  John  W.  Brodix,  Miami, 
receiver,  was  instructed  to  turn  the  press 
over  to  the  Michigan  concern  following 
a  petition  made  to  the  court  by  attorneys 
for  the  firm,  stating  that  only  a  small  pay. 
ment  had  been  made  on  the  press. 


tisements  urging  readers  to  invite  him  to 
come  along  on  their  vacation  trips. 


This  week  the  question  is  asked:  Why  cannot  give  you  a  kill  number,”  is  the 
not  let  the  funny  people  act  as  heralds  warning  published  by  the  Citizen. 

for  the  classified  page?  - 

Several  syndicates  question  by  Editor  John  H.  Finneran,  classified  advertis- 
&  Publisher  this  week  are  agreeable  to  ing  manager  of  the  New  York  Times, 


Supplies  —  Equipment 


the  suggestion. 


is  si>ending  his  vacation  at  I^ke  George. 


“if  the  characters  are  used  to  exploit  a  During  his  absence  Carroll  Schoenijahn 
project  of  the  newspaper  itself  it  would  is  in  charge. 

be  all  right,”  Henry  M.  Snevily,  general  - 

manager  of  the  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.,  de-  The  present  season  is  said  to  bt 
dared.  “We  do  not  allow  our  charac-  “house-cleaning-time”  in  the  classified 
ters  to  be  used  in  copy  put  out  by  local  advertising  departments  of  Chicago 


or  national  advertisers,  however. 


newspapers.  In  the  summer  months  busi- 


“Naturally,  because  of  contract  ar-  ness  in  the  classified  advertising  sections 
rangements,  each  character  would  have  usually  is  dull.  During  this  season  the 
to  be  considered  separately,  before  we  real  selling  ability  of  the  solicitors  may 
could  grant  publishers  permission  to  use  be  noted.  Many  of  the  classified  adver- 
them  in  their  classified  promotion  copy.”  tising  managers  of  the  newspapers  take 
“It’s  a  corking  idea,”  said  Frank  this  time  to  observe  the  individual  work 
McCabe,  classified  advertising  manager  accomplished,  and  the  better  solicitors 
of  the  New  York  World.  “Pictures  are  kept  w'hile  the  less  competent  ones 

add  to  the  value  of  any  kind  of  publicity,  are  given  opportunity  to  secure  positions 

Chester  Nolan,  classified  advertising  in  other  departments  of  the  papers  or  to 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  fre-  enter  some  other  kind  of  work, 
quently  uses  illustrations  in  his  promo-  Early  in  September,  however,  the  de- 
tion  copy,  but  he  has  never  made  use  of  partment  chiefs  strive  to  have  the  work- 

the  comic  clraracters.  ing  force  all  organized  and  ready  to 

“Given  a  really  popular  comic  figure,  meet  the  increasing  fall  business. 

and  the  stunt  would  be  most  effective,”  - 

he  said.  The  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call  is 

“We  have  no  objection  to  publishers  using  its  daily  horoscope  feature  to  pro¬ 
using  our  comic  characters  to  promote  mote  its  want-ad  section, 
their  classified  pages  in  advertising  Slugged  “Classified  Ad  Horoscope,” 
copy,”  Harry  Staton  of  the  New  York  the  first  paragraphs  are  concerned  with 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  said,  “al-  the  usual  readings  of  the  stars.  In  the 
though  we  are  very  strict  in  withhold-  last  paragraph,  however,  the  advice  given 
ing  our  consent  to  outside  advertisers.”  is  in  regard  to  the  agate  pages. 


Here  would  be  an  example : 


For  .A.ug.  4,  for  example,  after  telling 


The  figures  of  the  well-known  Mutt  readers  the  customary  horoscope  dope, 
and  Jeff  shown  in  a  one  column  ad.  the  stars  felt  called  upon  to  say: 

The  balloons  would  tell  how  much  fun  “Read  the  Want  Ads  under  the  sign 

they’d  had  from  a  used  car  purchased  of  Leo  for  special  bargains  in  real 

after  reading  the  (name  of  paper’s)  estate.” 


classified  page.  Then  text  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  could  call  attention  to  the  Roy  Johnson,  who  for  the  past  three 
day’s  page  in  the  usual  manner.  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  classi- 

•  •  •  _  tied  advertising  department  of  the  Chi- 

New  York  classified  advertising  man-  <^ago  Evening  American,  has  resigned  to 
agers  are  capitalizing  on  the  present  t^ke  charge  of  the  Classifiecl  .Advertising 
public  interest  in  automobile  bus  tours  Department  of  the  Bellamy-Neff  Com- 
and  have  started  new  classifications,  127  North  Dearborn  Street. 

which  are  meeting  with  good  advertiser  - - - 

and  reader-interest  response.  HONOR  F.  B.  SMITH 

Both  Louis  Heaton,  classified  manager  ,  t  i  -si  t-i  _  Ar  n 

of  .ho  H,rM  rnW,  and  Frank 


Herald  Tribune. 

This  box  heads  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
new  classification: 

“For  further  information  concerning 
motor  bus  tours  write  or  phone  Motor 
Bus  Information  Bureau.” 

The  telephone  extension  given  is  Mr. 
Heaton’s  own  desk. 

“We  receive  mahy  requests  for  infor- 


MiMMMi 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO  -  N  EW  YORK  -  LONDON 


and  reader-interest  response.  HONOR  F.  B.  SMITH 

Both  Louis  Heaton,  classified  manager  ,  t..i  oi  t-i _ _ n 

M  r^h  ^/th*^  W^'fdX’  prominent'  Ltiffsing  agent*  Ms  week 

McCabe,  of  the  World  have  added  this  ,„teretined  at  luncheon,  on  the  occasion 
new  classification  to  their  lists.  In  the  departure  for  the  United  States 

Herald  Tnbune  it  is  being  promo  ed  as  g.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  World 

Motor  Bus  Routes  and  in  the  International  Friendship,  the 

the  classification  is  called  Motor  following  distinguished  company:  M.  J. 

‘  L  c,.  c  Gifford,  Stephen  Milliken,  Percy  Wat- 

The  latter  paper,  for  the  benefit  of  Col.  E.  F.  Lawson,  E.  J.  Robertson, 


readers  and  to  interest  prospective  ad-  George  Kingsley,  T.  B.  Lawrence.  Nor- 
vertisers  m  buying  space  has  issued  a  ^an  Bower,  Wareham  Smith,  W.  S 
complete  schedule  of  motor  tours.  Mr.  Crawford,  Sir  Charles  Higham,  F.  H 
Heaton  has  organized  an  automobile  bus  Goodenough,  Horace  Imber,  Sidney  Wal- 
department  for  the  ton  and  Jack  Akeman.  International 
,  sood-will,  war  debts  and  popular  under- 
Ihis  box  heads  the  Herald  Tribunes  standing  of  world  problems  were  dis- 
new  classification:  ^  ^  cussed  by  the  speakers. 


Some  outstanding  end  exclusive 
feature  of  The  Goss  Combination 
Wtt  and  Dry  Matrix  Roller:  Pat< 
ented  stretching  roller  produces 
dry  mats  without  a  wrinkle.  Both 
ends  of  cylinder  are  set  at  some 
time.  Heavy  cast-iron  cylinders 
with  forged  steel  shafts.  Extra 
heavy  bed-^io  racks  ~large  enough 
to  run  chase  with  columns  cross¬ 
wise.  Rolls  wet  mats  in  1114  sec¬ 
onds;  dry  mats  in  22^4  seconds, 
^rite  Ibr  complete  catalog  of 
-  Goss  Stereotyping  Machinery. 


LEGAL 

INTEBNATIOKAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
New  York,  June  30tli,  1928. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  quar- 


mation  daily  from  readers,”  he  said.  flividend  of  Fifty  Cents  (SOc)  a  share  on 

•One  wanted  to  know  how  he  could  get  to 

to  Monaa  by  motor  bus,  another  wanted  record  %t  the  cloee  of  business  August  4th, 

to  know  how  to  get  to  Cleveland  using  • _ _  .  ^ 

the  new  methc^  of  transportation.  We  not  doS.  -  ***■ 

are  gradua%  gathering  together  in-  Owen  shepherd.  Treaaorer 


Equipment,  new  or  used,  can  be 
bought  or  told  through 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Newspaper  Conveyors 

take  the  papers  in  a  steady  scream,  as  fast  as  the 
presses  can  deliver  them,  up,  overhead,  around 
corners,  throush  a  ceiling  or  a  wall  to  wherever 
they’re  wanted  for  mailing  or  delivery,  tlimi- 
racing  waste  and  delay  by  their  speedy,  depend¬ 
able  operation  they  are  prohiable  equipment  for 
papers  large  or  small.  Newspaper  plants  from 
London  to  Tokio  have  been  using  them  for  yean. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  speed  deliveries 
from  your  presses. 

The  CUTLER. HAMMER  Mfg.  Co. 

‘Pioneer  Mfrt.  of  £leetrie  Control  oApparalui 
120}  Sc.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 

at  made  by  us  will  speed  ' 
np  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs — a  real  saving 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
yon  interested?  If  so, 
consult  yonr  regular  deal¬ 
er  in  printers’  supplies 
or  write  ns  direct. 

Do  it  now  ! 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Don’t  Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 

Don’t  melt  yonr  metal  twice  to  nta 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  Tho 
Monomelt  “Single  Melting  Sys¬ 
tem.”  References  gladly  furnished. 


Eliminates  the  Metal  Furnaca 

The  Monomelt  Co. 

4509-19  Ravanswood  Ave. 

Chicago  niiaoit 

World  Bldg.,  New  Yorit  Qty 


OWEN  SHEPHERD,  Traiaarer. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  7, 


Employment— Equipment— Services 


editor  ey  PUBLISHER 

Classi&ed  Advertising 
Information 
TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ortler) 

1  Time  —  .<•  per  line 

3  Times  —  JS  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSlFICATICmS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .M  per  line 

4  Times  —  .SS  per  line 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


Iff  manaser  of  hitting,  straight  thinking  young  advertising  man,  with  o  ytars  newspaper  experience  d' 
nrintinv  nlant  15  years  experience  as  copywriter,  salesman,  P’li'tinK  position  in  city  of  500,000 

within  a  year!  executive;  now  business  manager  in  charge  of  ad-  Excellent  references,  A-650,  Editor  &  1 


vertising  small  city  newspaper,  will  soon  be 


Help  Wanted  Situations  Wanted  Situations  ' 

Advertising  Manager  and  ExecuUve  Wanted-  ?.“»“*«»- Manager-Capable,  hard 

Excellent  opening  for  advertising  manager  of  hitting,  straight  thinking  young  advertising  man.  «  ^  noIftioS  Tn  Ji?v  **!*”“"  ”• 

strong  weekly  and  commercial  printing  plant.  1^  years  experience  as  copywriter,  salesman,  ^  .I*  r  AfiS 

Converting  weekly  into  a  daily  within  a  year,  executive;  now  business  manager  in  charge  of  ad-  Excellent  references.  A-» 

Prefer  a  man  about  30  years  of  age  who  is  ag*  .9^^^  newspaper,  will  soon  M  A  * 

gressive  and  ambitious  and  when  ability  is  --ivail.-ible  for  similar  ^sition.  Been  through  the  MtCHAI 

demonstrated  I  am  willing  to  sell  part  interest  from  devil  up.  Fine  record.  Initial  s^a^ 

in  plant  and  paper.  Full  particulars  in  first  or  better.  Address  A-701,  Editor  &  Pub-  Equipmeut 

letter  and  conference  necessary  before  final  lisher. _  _ _ 

arrangements  are  made.  Clayton  Hand,  Gulf-  Complete  Newspaper  PI 

IHirt,  Miss. _  duple.x  tubular  presses. 

Business  Manager  wanted  for  weekly;  North-  ^^r^iTip"*nhntnvraTih?e*a*n 

ern  Ohio.  State  experience  and  salary  wanted.  Boxing  Writer— Have  you  an  “Honest”  boxing  ....rtments  **lnriied  Vr 
if  I.  writer  not  on  anv  “list  ”  who  write,  tenth.  l>-‘t'ments.  located  ban  hr 


MECHANICAL 

Equipmeut  for  Sale 


White  space  charge  at  ««■"«  rate  per  line  per  not  A  No.  1.  Excellent  prospects.  Address  lully  what  he  sees,  learns,  and  bel 

huertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  inacrtioo.  Publisher,  5700  Train  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.  your  staff?  One  such  awaits  your  ca 

SpecW  nite.  qt^rf  for  13.  a  and  «  inmrHm^  Experienced  Magazine  Man  Wanted  to  take  ^rntially.  A-607.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Eaitor  A  PudUsmt  reserve  th*  nfht  to  ^^onipletc  ch»'irge  poultry  puUication,  40,000  cir- 

dasaify,  edit  or  reject  any  advertisement.  culation,  and  invest  $5,000,  for  substantial  inter- 

<X)UNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE  Position  will  pay  good  salary.  A  man  of _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Complete  Newspaper  Plant  for  sale.  Two 
duple.x  tubular  presses,  complete  stereotype 
equipment,  seven  Intertype  machines,  Ludlow 
machine,  photographic  and  photo  engraving  de¬ 
partments,  located  San  Francisco,  installed  ready 
to  operate;  also  Wesel  saw  and  planer  and 


Save  stamps  If  your  record  as  a  producer  is  wr  ter.  not  cm  any  hst.  who  w^tes  truth-  operate;  also  Wesel  saw  and  planer  and 

'o  ^  ^  >  r  photo  engraving  plant  at  Miami.  Flwida.  Ad- 

Publisher,  5700  Tram  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. _  your  staff ?  ^e  such  awaits  your  call.  Confi-  VV.  Brodix,  receiver,  Vanderbilt 

Experienced  Magazine  Man  Wanted  to  take  Editor  &  Publisher.  Newsp^ers  Inc.,  56  Twelfth  street,  San  Fran- 

rhnra#  nrviiltrv  nuhlication.  40.000  cir-  CISCO,  Csllfornia. 


cisco,  California. _ 

Goss  Straightline  Press,  24-page,  with  complete 
stereotype  equipment,  all  in  fine  condition.  Cur- 


ADVERTISING 


General  Promotion 


Advertising  Promotian — If  you  want  pore  Reporter— Vermont  Daily  seeks  reporter  with 
business,  communicate  with  the  International  Vermont  background,  22  to  32  years  old. 
Publications  Service,  Incorporated,  Suite  1004,  Should  be  capable  of  early  growth  to  desk 
1841  Broadway.  New  York  City^ _  resiionsibilities,  hut  genuinely  devoted  to  report- 


editorial  experience  preferred.  Give  full  par-  Circulation  Manager,  33  years  of  age  with  ten  ffnt  issues  sent.  Cheap  for  immediate  sale. 

ticulars  in  first  letter.  G.  M.  DeMent,  Mont-  years  experience  in  circulation  field.  Wishes  to  'Ihe  Lima  Morning  Star,  Lima,  Ohio. _ 

gomery,  .Mabama.  connect  with  daily  in  Central  States.  Can  turn-  In  aiMition  to  a  complete  line  of  newspaper 

..  <  S.  I  .  e  C  _ _ best  of  references  and  will  be  able  to  start  presses,  ranging  from  octuple  to  eight-page 

If  &p^le  of  Makitv  Survey  of  newspaper  ,o  work  at  once.  .V710.  Editor  &  Publisher.  flat  beds,  we  Iffer  a  Hoe  Dry  Mat  Roller, 

te^s^"' A  687**'Mifor'  &  Publishe/  *  Circulation  Manager  wants  change.  Practical  Wood  Dry  Mat  Roller,  Hoe  Mono-rail,  Saw  and 

terest.  A-687,  Editor^^ubli^ - experience  in  all  branches  of  the  work.  Served  Trimmer.  Hoe  Matrix  Shears  and  a  general 

Reporter— Vermont  Daily  seeks  reporter  with  in  every  position  from  carrier  boy  to  circulation  line  of  equipment.  Tell  us  what  you  need. 

Vermont  background,  22  to  32  years  old,  manager.  City  circulation  manager  of  North-  Griffiths  Publishers  Eixebange,  154  Nassau 

Should  be  capable  of  early  growth  to  desk  west’s  greatest  paper  for  four  years.  Circula-  St..  New  York. _ 

resiionsibilities,  hut  genuinely  devoted  to  report-  tion  manager  of  large  Central  States  Evening  Job  Pressm,  Paper  Cuttera,  Wke  Stitchers. 

ing.  Address  A-7n5.  Editor  &  Publisher.  paper  for  four  years.  Best  of  references.  Now  etc.— A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  gnar- 

O.  _ _  I  employed.  Address  A-685,  Editor  &  Publisher,  -nteed  machines  at  baresin  eriees.  E«.v 


Newnaper  Builder,  responsibly  connected  in  mg.  Address  A-ZDa.  Editor  &  Publisher.  paper  tor  tour  years.  Best  ot  reterences.  Now  etc.— A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  gnar- 

dty  of  350.000,  offers  a  few  publishers  expert  c|,|j|gj  Writer  -  \  business  service  of  high  *^*”P  — Address  A-685,  Editor  &  Publisher,  anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy 

analysis  and  coun^l  ^  mail,  «  a  real  ,,allin,f  has  an  opening  for  a  man  of  provii  Circulation  Man  who  can  fill  any  position  under  terms  Hoffma^  Type  &  Engraving  Co.,  114 

proposition.  A  /04,  Mitor  ^  Fublisher. _  ability  as  a  clear-hcadwl  thinker  and  writer.  mattagV’'  circulation  department,  desires  o^-  E.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. _ 

- Business  experience  is  desirable;  trained  brains  A Pennsyl-  Prbrters’,  Bookbinders?  Outfittsr»-Modern  ent- 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  essential.  This  job  offers  a  good  salary  and  a  ^ania. — A-702.  Editor  &  Publisher - ^ equipment,  also  rebuilt  machinery.  Con- 


IIS.IM  Cash  will  secure  ownership  of  desirable  lisher. 

daily  newspaper  in  Illinois  city  of  13,000.  Bal-  - 

ance  easy  terms,  tiood  property  and  fine  future. 

The  H,  F.  Henrichs  Agency,  Litchfield,  111. 


Business  experience  is  desirable;  trained  brains  s^p*ki' Pennsyl-  prij^ers',  Bookbiadera?  Outfittsro— Modern  cut- 

essential.  This  job  offers  a  good  salary  and  a  ^^"la. — A-7U2.  Editor  &  Publisher _  equipment,  also  rebuilt  machinery.  Con- 

splendid  opportunity  to  the  right  man.  State  Classified  Manager,  twenty-eight,  married,  7  ner  Fendler  Branch,  A.  T.  F.  Co.,  New  York 

your  age.  education,  experience,  and  recent  in-  years  of  successful  experience  with  3  news-  (jity. 

come.  Your  reply  will  ^  held  in  strmt  con-  papers  and  one  advertising  agency.  Thoroughly  U,«d  Gosa  Matt  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 

hdence.  Address  Box  A-706,  Editor  &  Pub-  experienced  in  incte.ising  volume  of  classified  ,,ie  eheap.  The  (^oss  Printing  Press  Ca.  1535 

lisner.  advertising,  and  organuinir  and  training  sales-  Pnnlimi  St..  Chintvn  111 

- -  force  to  produce  best  results.  At  Resent  em-  .  '  ■  *-  "  ■  ■  *  ■ 

Situations  Wanted  ployed  on  large  West  CoMt  daily.  Prefw  Equipment  Wanted 

_ _ _ _ _  --  connection  in  city  from  100,000  to  300,000.  Sal-  - - - -= — v - 


Mcc  ICIUI3.  vitjuu  piuinrujr  aim  iiiit  SituAtiona  WantMl  ployed  on  large  West  Coast  dailv.  Prefer  PmitnmMf 

The  H.  F.  Henrichs  Agency.  Litchfield^  111^  _ _ aituaoona  wanteu _  connecti.m  in  city  from  100,000  to  300,000.  Sal-  _ *=-q“»P”?°lJ*****y* _ _ 

Two  Weeklies  and  Job  Plant,  New  York  State;  a^vertuuM  Manaeer  and  Solicitor  emnloved  “’'T’  secondary  if  results  wriU  determine  future.  Press  Wanted— Weekly  yvants  twelve  or  six- 

e^lusive  field;  good  circulation;  liberal  adver-  wishes  a  *more  MtTsfa'Sory  conwetiom'’  Csi  A -'716.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ teen  page  press,  flat  bed  or  rotary  with  full 

tising  patronage;  earning  handsome  dividers  organized  4  community  sales  days,  secur-  Desk  and  Makeup  Editor  who  can  write  good 

on  price  asked;  initual  payment  only  $5,000;  2,500  extra  inches  for  each  sale;  sold  human  interest  features  and  report,  wants  ?feii;f  ri ^  ^  ^  ^  ’ 

a  re^  opportunity  for  Ou'clc  buyer.  ^  special  editions  10,  14,  28  pages;  sold  6  change  of  position  before  September.  Three  ’ 

T.  B.  Shale.  Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  oti  .....k.  i„r-r,,^A  cGs.iflMl  _ _  ..n _ 


j.  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Interest  for  Sale 


stiecial  pages,  26  weeks  each;  increased  classified  ye.irs’  experience,  good  references,  college 
net  revenue  over  100%.  This  was  in  addition  graduate.  A-711,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
to  developing  new  accounts  and  the  regular  Editor  or  Managing  Editor  who  knows  news- 


daily  in  wuthwest.  ♦it,"  Advertiaing  Solicitor— Young  man  with  6  years*  connection  where  ability,  experience,  sound  iudg- 

elusive  Buyer  should  have  at  least  ten  record  on  metropolitan  dailies  and  also  adver-  ment  and  loyalty  are  appreciated.  Splendid  rec- 

R?4d?fnn  *nf  ^nd  exjHrrience.  looks  for  real  oppo.r-  ord  as  editorial  writer.  A-709,  Editor  &  Pub- 


ir’T  .  •  .  'w  ,•  ,  119IIIK  aKciivii  iciiLc*  lui  i  c^ai  ord  a; 

Position  of  manager  and  good  .^'Bh  tunity.  Now  employed.  A-1  references.  Avail-  lisher. 

side.  Owner  interested  in  several  other  dailies,  at  once.  A-698,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^5^ 

Address  \on  Cxishorn,  Tulsa  Hotel,  Tulsa,  -j-; — -ri - — - = — ;;; - -r - ; - 

Oklahoma.  Advertising  Manager  -Over.  20  years  expert-  ly.  Y 


Editor  or  Managuig  Editor  for  a  country  week¬ 
ly.  Young,  married,  wide  awake,  has  new  ideas. 


Printing 


ence,  wants  responsible,  permanent  position  in  knows  what  the  people  want.  Will  locate  any- 

growing  city.  Hustler  and  profit  prodacer,  fully  where;  can  build  up  paper.  Hard  worker  and 

experienced  in  copy  writing,  lay  out  and  selling  has  had  experience.  Excellent  references.  Al- 

of  advertising',  local,  national  and  classified,  bert  R.  Beatty.  P.  O.  Box  72,  Washington, 


Nevnpapers  smd  Publications  printed— Finest  Married,  Mason,  Presbyterian.  Will  j|p  any-  New  Jersey.  '  '  ’ 

workmanship — Lowest  prices.  Uptown  News,  where.  Available  Sept.  1.  Best  of  reftrences.  rj,-,,—  aa-^-.t,.-  pji. _ _ _ _ _ 

54  West  74ffi  St..  New  York.  Address  Lewis  A.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  93,  North  FA'l"  petman^t 


54  West  74th  St.,  New  York.  afrer^nT.^r7rSourh: 

^ - = - r? — ^ovi  employed  in  responsible  position  with  morn- 

CIRCULATION  Overusing  Managei^-Uassified  Manager— So-  ing  paper  in  Northern  city  of  70.000.  Recently 

licitor,  now  employed.  Handles  all  local  and  given  promotion  by  present  employer,  and  only 
.  national  accounts,  in  or  out  of  town.  Travel  reason  for  change  is  desire  to  return  to  native 

Promotion  representative.  Over  12  years  experience  metro-  section.  If  you  contemplate  change  this  year, 

-  politan  newspapers.  Experiraced .  on  magazine  communicate  with  me.  Best  of  references.  Am 

OrciiUtion — When  quick,  additional  circulation  accounts.  Promotion,  publicity,  merchandising,  willing  to  sign  contract.  A-682,  Editor  &  Pub- 

wverage  become*  necessary,  remember  that  our  One  whom  a  busy  executive  tray  rely  upon,  lisher.  _ 

twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  it  Excellent  credentials.  A-707,  Editor  &  Pub-  Editor,  Qty  Desk  and  Feature  Experiesice; 

your  prcxrf  ai^inst  «pcrimwtmg.  Wnte  w  - - — - - - - -  capable  in  make-up,  magazine  direction;  age 

wire  Pacifio  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Pell  Advertising  or  Busbiess  Manager,  with  un-  thirty-four,  married;  on  this  job  six  years; 

llock,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _  questionable  record  for  maximum  production,  trained  in  business’  management;  credOTtials 

Oxulation  BuUders-Blair  &  Austin.  1504  On-  te^la“tef  makfug^rcharaVta  th^neT’fut^  oLthe  hest;  wrjte  A -695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

*"  Sales-  for  ^rely  p^rsOTal  reasons.  Now  employed  F*P«^.nced  Newspaper  Man  wants  to  join 

mnship  Ouh  Campaigns. _  in  Southern  city  of  250,000.  A  thorough.execu-  nra 

Build  Circulation-Try  our  “Opportunity  Qub”  five  and  big  personal  producer.  No  objection  Editor  &-  '^Publisher  "  ®  $10,000. 

Flan.  Sherm.an  &  Eckert,  353  Northampton  to  second  or  third  paper  if  real  opportunity  ^ ~ '  -  ... - ^ - ; - ; - 

Street.  Easton.  Penna.  i»  offered.  Age  33,  married,  excellent  reputa-  MEn«glng  .Editor  Eight  years  experience,  15 

r - ^ ^ - — -  tion.  A-715.  care  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  frame  in  metropolitan  and  smaller  fields. 

Newspapers  Interested  in  securing  quick  re-  .  ,  - = - tt; — • — ~.i:~  err - -  voluntarily  seeks  desirable  connection  in  city 

suits  through  an  economical  circulation  pro-  20,000  to  60,000.  Strong  editorial  writer, 

motion  campaign  in  the  early  fail,  may  secure  chang^  knows  men  and  news  and  how  to  handle  both. 


in  oouinem  ciiy  ^3u,uuu.  rnorougn#execu-  _ • _ *. 

tive  and  big  personal  producer.  No  objection  \^n-t  Fditnr  *'p^ihlisher^^" 
to  second  or  third  paper  if  real  opportunity  ^ 


to  second  or  third  paper  if  real  opportunity  - — - — — - - - 

is  offered.  Age  33,  married,  excellent  reputa-  M^g»g  Editor  Fight  years  experience,  IS 
tion.  A-715,  care  Editor  &  Publisher.  m  game^  in  metropolitan  and  smaller  fields, 

“ — r  -  voluntarily  seeks  desirable  connection  in  city 

iig  Executive  w-ith  fifteen  years  sue-  jn.OOO  to  60,000.  Strong  editorial  writer, 

l^nows  men  and  news  and  how  to  handle  both! 


details  from  our  Promotion  Manager,  care  of  local,  natioral  and  College  man,  39,  no  bad  habits.  Judgment 

The  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Union.  The  Albright  classified  Image  in  both  sm^l  and  metropoli-  f  ^  failures  in  record.  Minimum  sal- 
China  Co..  Palmyra.  N..  J.  ‘1"  Vroof  of  my  .ability  to  organue  ’  jg;.  References  and  record  gladly  sub- 


tan  cit^  is  iwoof  of  my  .ability  to  organize  — ’  “RefeVences  and  re;^ord  gU^y  su^ 

■r’  A.mr‘M:o,''''s  giiit  ^  _ 

Publisher.  Circulatioti  Manager,  are  you  in  need  of 

"Tx — _a»  1 - w - - * - • -  un  assistant— one  that  will  carry  through  your 

Adv^Mng  Manager— 12  years  experirace,  now  jfleas.  plans  and  orders  to  the  last  letter, 
employed,  wants  to  connect  with  wide-awake  j  jn,  „pert  on  Home  Delivery;  familiar 
newspaper  where  there,  is  an  opportunity  for  with  all  circulation  nromotion.  Six  vear,  ex. 


r^l  development  work.  Capable  executive, 


with  all  circulation  promotion.  Six  years  ex¬ 
perience,  metropolitan,  provincial.  Evening  pa- 


forceful  copy  writer  and  layout  expert.  Am  per  with  over  75,000  preferred.  At  liberty  with 
a  real  business  getter.  Have  always  been  able  due  notice.  Good  reference.  A-700,  Editor  & 
to  sbo;ir  a  satjsfactory  increase  in  linage.  Age  Publisher. 

33,  pi.-iried.  Prefer  a  town  of  50,000  to  200,000.  _  r-j,..  .  , — 7—5 - 

(#4iW  be  available  Seotemher  1st.  Reawm  for  V!**?  Editor— 28,  emprfjyed  for  last  five  years 


.•gried.  Prefer  a  town  of  50,000  fo  200,000. 


Equipment 

Ntwipapo-  Display  Rack* — The  Steel  Ca,  Box 
203,  Palmyra.  N.  J.  , 

EDITORIAL 

_ Syndicate  Feature*  b' 

Mansfield”  Ohio  News  and  Martinsbiw^  W. 
Va.,  Journal  are  the  new  customers  this  week. 


Mansfield,  Ohk>,  News  and  Martinsburfi  W.  (^iW  be  available  September  1st.  Reason  for  CunJ,v  teleeranii  aed  mfveoo 
Va.,  Journal  are  the  new  customers  this  we*,  sfeking  change  is  that  T  want  to  locate  in  pobtan^’ dailies  **  desires  similar  rasit^^Urti 
For  samples  of  a  live,  alert,  up-to-date  service  smaller  city.  Address  "Advertising  Manager,”  resnonsibilifv  *atnf*nniv^^re 

write  the  Graphic  SyntJicate.  25  City  Hall  Place.  1339  N.  ISth  Street.  Philadelphia.  Penna.  w’ndd  Zridre  exe^Hre  on  rSSll^S 

i-ir  BusAissa  Manager,  capable,  knows  newspaper  Salary  most  be  adequate,  but  is  secondary  con- 

~~  — rwniiiyat'P  accounting,  5  years  present  employment;  30  sideration.  Am  prepared  to  remain  in  present 

tlUr  LO 1  MEN  1  years  of  age,  married.  Prefer  paper  20.000-  position  until  suitable  opportunity  is  offered. 

- - .50.000  circuIation._  Available  Oct.  1.  Address  B-666,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted  Box  A-708.  care  Editor  &  Publisher. _  Ptnoaroom  Superintondent  with  several  years 

Tj  ..  .  - : - Buskies*  Blanagor  or  Assistant  to  nihitslier.  experience  in  charge  of  metropolitan  papers  with 

Advertising  SoHdtor  wanted  by  leading  Mid-  now  employed,  seeks  change.  Experienced  in  large  circulation,  would  like  to  make  permanent 
titwspaper  in  city  of  40,000.  Must  be  accounting,  classified  and  display  advertising,  connection  with  publisher  who  desires  a  well 
capable  copy  writer.  State  experience  and  salary  circidation  and  all  branches  of  newspaper  work,  printed  newspaper.  Will  furnish  good  references 
expected.  Address  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque,  Familiar  with  large  and  small  cities.  A-680.  »»  to  character  and  ability.  A-676,  Editor  & 

Editor  4  Pubtisher.  PubtiMier. 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised. 

All  negotiations 
confidential. 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

350  Madiaon  Awe.,  New  York 

Business  Established  in  1899. 


CONSOLIDATION 

The  merging  of  newspaper  interests  la 
a  subject  that  has  reeeiv^  special  study 
and  investigation  by  this  firm  for  nearly 
17  years.  It  is  a  big  subject  and  requires 
considerable  technical  knowledge,  both  as 
to  vslustion  and  operating  msthods.  Whan 
properly  organized,  the  results  are  never 
disappointing. 

We  have  been  factors  in  many  important 
consolidations,  sales  sad  appraisals. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


I  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  i 


WE  WANT 

Reporters 
Copy  readers 
Advertisiiig  salesmeo 


Fernald’s  Exchange.Inc 

ThWO  NATV  Blols..  SPSMSIOnCLD,  MASS. 
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I  DOLLAR  » • 

ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 
PAID 

1!  **  PULLERS 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 

in  submitting  answers  to  the  Argus 
Leader,  contest  editor. — L.  E.  Childers, 
South  Dakota  State  College. 


hc.usewivcs  in  its  community. — B.  A.  T., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


"DEGIN  planning  for  a  Labor  Day 
spread  of  advertisements.  One  news¬ 
paper  starting  early  in  August  last  year, 
obtained  three  solid  pages  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  had  connection  with 
Labor  Day.  Some  were  of  the  congratu¬ 
latory  type,  while  others  recited  briefly 
the  history  of  labor  in  the  city  or  its 
connection  with  the  general  progress  of 
the  community. — B.  A.  T.,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Sioux  Falls  business  houses.  In  each  of 
the  advertisements  the  firm  name  was  left 
blank,  leaving  the  reader  the  problem  of 
identifying  the  advertiser.  Before  sub¬ 
mitting  answers,  readers  were  required  to 
go  to  each  of  the  15  lousiness  houses  to 
register.  Prizes  totaling  $80  were  offered 
for  originality,  correctness  and  neatness 


A  book  page  recently  developed  by  a 
Northwest  paper  showed  how  much  in¬ 
teresting  material  can  be  worked  up 
about  books  and  authors  of  most  any 
local  section  of  the  country.  The  North¬ 
west  book  page  was  supported  also  by- 
ads  of  the  book  store*  and  bopk  depart¬ 
ments  which  advertised  the  various  books 
written  by  the  men  and  women  of  that 
section. — C.  M.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Where  are  the  “Fix-It  Shops’’  located 
in  your  city.  Get  up  a  half-page  or  page 
devoted  to  the  ads  of  such  shops,  put  an 
appropriate  heading  over  it  and  get  all 
such  shops  in  your  city  to  advertise  on 
the  page. — Frank  H.  Williams.  815  South 
Van  Ness  avenue,  Santa  .-Xna,  California. 


Filene’s  in  Boston  devoted  1,500  line 
space  recently  to  “current  fashions’’ — 
sketches  of  clothes  worn  at  country  club 
races,  a  mighty  timely  feature,  and  sala¬ 
ble  to  any  goodly  sized  department  store 
interested  in  style  trends. — R.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Heat  waves  are  occurring  all  over  the 
country.  People  are  looking  everywhere 
for  means  of  keeping  cool.  Why  not 
start  a  section  or  space  in  your  paper 
under  the  heading  of  “How  to  Keep 
Cool,”  and  get  the  local  electrical  houses 
to  advertise  their  fans,  etc. ;  the  ice 
cream  houses  to  tell  the  virtues  of  their 
ice  creams ;  the  tonic  dealers  to  tell  of 
their  product,  and  so  on.  There  are 
many  dealers  who  do  no  advertising  that 
you  could  get  with  the  logic  and  timeli¬ 
ness  of  this  appeal. — C.  E.  Pellissier, 
Boston,  Mass. 


During  the  next  few  weeks  every 
paper  in  an  agricultural  community  will 
“pass  up”  increased  linage  if  a  special 
“Harvest  Sales”  edition  is  not  offered  to 
its  advertisers.  The  fall  is  the  season 
when  the  farmer  gets  the  greater  part  of 
his  money  for  his  year’s  labor. — Davis 
O.  Vandivier. 


A  newspaper  in  Indiana  just  recently 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  it  should  adver¬ 
tise  its  job  department — blotters,  hrad 
bills,  cards,  signs,  etc. — and  as  a  result 
has  increased  its  business.  Or,  if  you  do 
not  have  a  job  department,  go  after  the 
small  printing  shops  in  your  town.  Get 
three  or  four  of  these  to  co-operate  in 
one  ad. — Ralph  Gibler,  Huntington,  Ind. 


CONGESTED  main  roads  are  driving 
more  and  more  motorists  to  seek  out 
the  lesser  used  thoroughfares  for  pleas¬ 
ure  riders,  especially-  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  Most  towns,  particularly  in 
the  older  sections  of  the  country — as  in 
New  England,  for  example — are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  veritable  networks  of  back 
roads  that  are  usually  in  fair  condition 
in  the  late  summer  and  early-  fall  and 
that  are  far  more  interesting  and  much 
pleasanter  than  the  through  routes. 
Look  up  trips  over  these  secondary-  roads 
and  run  a  series  of  Saturday  stories. 
Pictures  w-ill  help.  If  none  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  staff  can  handle  the  assignment,  it 
should  be  easy  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  some  local  automobilist — perhaps  an 
official  of  an  automobile  club  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity. — T.  A.  Hulbert,  Ji'inslcd  (Conn.) 
Evening  Citizen. 

Tobacco  dealers  in  some  localities  de¬ 
clare  that  dark,  gloomy-  days  cause  their 
sales  to  fall  far  below  the  average,  while 
bright,  sunny  days  cause  them  to  rise  far 
above  the  average.  Why?  Interview 
your  dealers,  and  also  talk  with  smokers 
and  obtain  their  reasons  for  smoking 
more  on  pleasant  days. — Cyril  E.  Lamb, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


A  log  of  auto  trips  which  can  be  made 
in  a  half  day,  or  not  more  than  a  day, 
has  proved  to  be  a  big  feature  for  the 
Marion  (Illinois)  DtUly  Republican  for 
the  past  two  summers.  A  map  which  is 
drawn  on  a  chalk  plate  is  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  each  of  the  tours.  Not  only  has  it 
been  a  feature  which  has  been  followed 
up  by  auto  owners  in  arranging  their 
Sunday  outings,  but  it  has  been  the 
means  of  securing  ads  from  filling  sta¬ 
tions,  oil  companies,  auto  accessory  deal¬ 
ers,  kodak  finishing  and  bar^cue  stands. 
— W.  O.  Paisley,  Marion  (Ill.)  Republi¬ 
can-Leader. 


VMien  police  of  Salt  Lake  City-  re¬ 
cently  began  holding  pedestrians  as  well 
as  motorists  to  traffic  regulations  in  con¬ 
gested  districts,  the  Deseret  News  as¬ 
signed  a  staff  man  to  assist  the  officers 
in  a  campaign  of  education.  The  News 
observer  wrote  a  daily  article  on  flag¬ 
rant  violations  of  traffic  rules  which  was 
preceded  by  a  list  of  cars  he  noted  ig¬ 
noring  regulations,  giving  the  place 
where  the  breach  of  the  law  was  ob¬ 
served,  the  time,  and  the  section  of  the 
ordinances  violated.  Numbers  of  cars 


How  To  Play 

GOLF 

By  JOHNNY  FARRELL 

Famous  Taachar  of  That  Gama 

24  LESSONS 
Illustrated 

For  release  daily 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 
New  York  City 


A  “Who’s  Who  and  Where”  contest  in 
the  Sioux  Falls,  (S.  D.)  Argus  Ledger 
featured  advertisements  from  15  leading 


COMPLETE.  WIRE  REPORTS 
FOR  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
PAPERS 

International 
News  Service 

*Cal  It  FIRST  but  First  Get  It 
RIGHT 

63  Paric  Row 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BY  UNITED  PRESS 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIA’nONS 
World  Building  New  York 


The  Worlds s  Greatest 
Newspaper  Feature 
Service 

Supplying  a  complete 
and  exclusive  daily 
illustrated  feature 
service  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

4  page  ready-print  color  comics. 
Write  for  samples  and  rates 


j^HPASCRVCCIflC 

I  l^MJi\lft)oovt.ZaDiSraEer: 

CtEVEUUmOMO 


For  many  months  the  Rocky  .Mountain 
Ne7C’s,  Denver,  has  been  working  a 
weekly  stunt  in  its  Sunday  paper,  which 
is  building  strong  interest  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  section.  The  scheme  is  this :  Six- 
pictures  of  automobile  licenses  are  pub- 
iishe<l  every  week  in  the  different  auto¬ 
mobile  pages.  After  furnishing  the 
proper  identification  credentials,  the 
ow-ners,  whose  licenses  are  pictured  in 
each  week’s  pick,  are  given  suitable 
awards  made  by  a  Denver  automobile  or 
accessory  dealer.  Fuel,  tools  and  extras 
are  the  most  frequent  prizes.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  snapped  at  various  times  and 
places  by  a  staff  photographer.  Dealers 
have  been  glad  to  participate  in  the  prize  j 
awards  for  the  publicity  mentions. —  1 
MSM,  Denver.  ! 


which  w-ere  first  offenders  were  not 
published,  but  a  second  violation  of  the 
same  section  of  the  traffic  rules  called  for 
publication  of  the  license  number.  The 
series  was  featured  under  a  two  column 
heading  on  page  one  with  a  two-column 
boxed  slogan  intended  to  impress  upon 
careless  drivers  and  “jay-walkers”  the 
dangers  of  ignoring  the  law. — N.  C. 
Christensen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Edi-tok  &  Publisher  covers  the  field. 


Farmers’  wives  come  in  contact  with 
the  newspaper  editorial  departments  but 
infrequently.  Consequently  their  names 
appear  little  in  print.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  one  newspaper  assigned  a  pho¬ 
tographer  and  reporter  to  get  some  pic¬ 
tures  and  brief  interviews  with  various 


*‘Soch  a  Life** 

By  J.  L.  LEIB80N 

A  new  comic  dialect 
dialogue  without  a  sting 
to  any  race.  Weekly 
doses  of  laughter  in 

One  Thousand  Word 
Stories 


Illustrated  by  the  well 
known  artist 

ALBERT  LEVERING 


The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avmuo,  New  Yorit 
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Let  Us 
Tell  You 

— about  our  plan  of  aecuring 
advertising  from  manufac¬ 
turers,  industrial  plants,  job¬ 
bers,  wholesalers  and  other 
concerns  in  your  city  who 
are  now  spending  their  ap¬ 
propriations  for  other  forms 
of  advertising. 

Let  us  explain  how  we  can 
place  this  business  in  your 
paper  regularly  without 
selling  expense  to  you. 
WRITE— 

THOS.  W. 
BRIGGS  CO. 

COLUMBIAN  MUTUAL  TOWER 

MEIMPHIS  •  •  TENN. 


Aihor;  The  Newspapers  Publishiif 
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Flapper  Series 


Chlttf*  JMnal 
Oitrait  Nm 
T«M«  BU4* 

Oaaka  Baa 

faerla  Star  Jtaraal 
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Phllaialahia  Sai 
Bafala  flaiM 

Laalnllla  Caarhr  J’l 
Oaklaa*  Pait  Eaaalrar 
Mtaiakii  Naan  Salailtar 


Riwark  JwMy  Traaurlat 
'  Not  Join  This  List  of  Papers 
Wire  for  Terms  and  Territory 
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Herbert  B.  Hoastoa.  Myles  W.  Lsaksr, 

Prtaldent  and  Vice-President  and 

Bdltor-ln-Chlef  General  Manager 


